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FEATURING: Low Noise \ 


Level — comfortable conver- 
sation in full flight. 

Roomier Cabin—more leg 
room, more luxury. 

Dual Hydraulic Brakes — for 
even greater safety. 

Steerable Tail Wheel —for 
ground safety and maneu- 
verability. 

Two-Way Cabin Heater — for 





cool or hot air. 





THE FUNK IS REALLY COMPLETE 
Standard equipment: Electric Starter and Generator, Radio, 


Wool Upholstery, 


Landing Lights, Wheel Pants, 


Locks, Complete Cabin Insulation to Eliminate Noise, and 


a Baggage Compartment of Approximately 10 Cubic Feet 





YOU WON’T SPIN IN, IN A FUNK. The spin has been engineered 
out of the Funk as an accidental factor. Engineered stability assures you 
of non-stall, 

carefree flight. 
unaffected by gusty winds. 
center of gravity. The Funk hugs the ground through sharp turns and 
gusts of wind. New safety and pleasure are yours in the new Funk B. 


spin-resistant characteristics— a new experience in fleet, 
Landings are extremely safe at Funk’s low speed — 37 MPH, 
Runway worries are gone due to Funk’s low 


FUNK FACTS 


Model, Funk B-85 (HP) C (Continental); Two- 
place side-by-side; Wing Span, 35 ft.; Length, 20 ft., 
Height, 6 ft, 1 in.; Take-off, 350 ft; Fuel 


Cruises at 100 MPH. 


Door 
1 in; 


Consumption, 5 gal. per hr.; 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE FUNK B AND FLYING THE FUNK B, WRITE DEPT. F-122 











FUNK AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
COFFEYVILLE, 
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1. PROPELLERS 


2. SPINNER DOMES 











3. COWL RING AIR INTAKES 














4. FRONTAL AREA OF FUSELAGE 
5. PROTRUDING ACCESSORIES 


6. ANTENNA MASTS 


Now rubber makes it hot for ice 





IRPLANE propellers were asking 
A for trouble as they whirled 
through the air in certain weather 
conditions. Their leading edges, bit- 
ing into supercooled moisture drop- 


thrust was 





lets, quickly gathered ice 
not maintained, and full engine power 
wasn't available. Now B. F. Goodrich 
has developed a heated rubber shoe 
that concentrates warmth where pro- 
tection is needed. 

This rubber is made in a thin, 
tough ‘‘skin” which fits tightly over 
almost any regular or irregular shape. 
Current from a lightweight generator 
produces heat in the ‘‘skin.”’ Resist- 


ances are carefully planned so the 
heat can be closely controlled. Just 
the right amount of heat reaches just 
the right places. 

Instrument masts, engine cowls, 
spinner domes and other exterior 
applications receive enough heat 
to keep ice from forming. On hy- 
draulic lines, water tanks and other 
special interior parts, heated rubber 


‘jackets’ can be utilized to prevent 





freezing and maintain flexibility. 
Besides the cold weather advan- 
tages, these B. F. Goodrich rubber 
“‘skins’” on exterior accessories offer 
excellent abrasion-resistance... sturdy 
protection against sand, pebbles, cin- 
ders, and the eroding effects of rain 
especially important to propellers. 
Perhaps heated rubber can help you. 
For facts, write to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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Fi hillips is Proud to Serve... 








HERE TO, Mr. Air-traveler? Los Angeles to New 

York? Or does your ticket read Paris? Rome? 
Dhahran? These cross-country and cross-oceanic flights 
are only a few of those you can make safely, onal 
ably, conveniently—by TWA! 


Those famous initials, TWA, stand for Transconti- 
nental and Western Air, as well as for Trans World Air- 
line. And, in the minds of veteran air-travelers, they 
also stand for safety and comfort. 


What an appropriate reputation for the outfit which 
pioneered in fast coast-to-coast commercial flying ... 
and whose routes now Carry passengers and cargo to 
four continents! 


One additional pertinent fact about TWA means a 
lot to us...and may mean a lot to you too. Huge planes 


in this fleet are powered by Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline. 


If you agree that there’s no better tip to the quality 
of a product than the people who use it, remember that 
Phillips has earned the friendship of TWA! 

Our products and services can earn YOUR friendship 
too, if you like. Just write to us at Aviation Department, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 








Some of TW A's 13,000 employees loading a Constellation 
Skychief—one of the fastest passenger planes in the world. 


itlltiss 





AVIATION GASOLINE 






wan Chi 


WING 


Hummingbirds vs. 
Constellations 


Hummingbirds, who hold the 
record, can fly 600 miles with- 
out refueling. And it doesn’t 
take a JohnJ. Audubon to figure 
out that hummingbirds are 
probably pretty tired cookies 
when they land. But the Con- 
stellation, no slouch itself when 
it comes to records, can now fly 
more than 4000 miles nonstop 
without even breathing hard— 
thanks to its new long-range wing. 


The wing adds about a thou- 
sand miles to the plane’s range. 
An extra tank inside each of the 
two outer wing panels increases 
gasoline capacity by over a 
thousand gallons—with a weight 





increase of only 600 pounds 
(exclusive of the gas, of course). 


And, according to certain caba- 
listic signs which engineers love 
to make on graph paper, the pay- 
load of such Constellations is 
doubled in the latter stages of a 


flight. Money in the bank. 


Adding another thousand miles 
to the long-range Constellation 
may sound like gilding the lily. 
If that’s what it is, Lockheed 
spends an important part of its 
time lily-gilding—constantly 
making the Constellation a 
better plane. And making better 
hangar flying, too. 


L to L for L 


© 1947, Lockheed AircraftCorp., Burbank, Calif. 
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@ LETTERS 


TESTED FIRST JC-3 

On page 100 of your December issue is 
a photograph of an A-26 with a JB-3 
mounted under its left wing. It was with 
no small measure of surprise that I 
looked upon the very airplane and missile 
that I flew on the initial tests. The JB-3 
shown in the picture is painted No. 1, 
since it was the first ever to have been 
launched and flown. 

That test flight proved very interesting. 
A camera mounted under the left wing 
outboard of the bomb rack (visible in pic- 
ture) caused an aileron flutter and a 
measurable loss of lift on that wing at the 
necessarily high launching speed. 

I was operations officer for the unit test- 
ing this type of missile as well as many 
other types. The organization of such 
missions and tests was no small problem. 
For example, it took a total of four air- 
craft in the air, in addition to the many 
technical observers and photographers on 
the ground, to obtain information re- 
quired on the JB-3 launching. Timing 
had to be perfect and it took much prac- 
tice and many dry runs before each plane 
was in its proper position. 

Thank you very much for printing this 
picture. It helps me explain to some ex- 
tent my activity in the service which has 
been shrouded in secrecy. 

Puitie G. Mack, JR. 
Tulsa, Okla. 





WANTS TWO-ENGINED LIGHTPLANE 

I fly my own Ercoupe, NC 2769H. Can 
you tell me how long it will take the air- 
craft industry to wake up to the tre- 
mendous sales appeal and safety of a 
lightplane with two engines of not over 
65 h.p. each? 

The Commonwealth Trimmer is on the 
right road, but with two 85’s it is still 
above the average businessman’s pocket- 
book. Many businessmen today are stay- 
ing on the ground because of the possibil- 
ity of a failure of one engine, as remote a 
possibility as that may seem. Many men 
will pay a big premium for a two-engined 
plane (that is really in the lightplane 
class) that will at least maintain altitude 
on one engine. The industry is missing 
the boat. 

Joe WILLIAMSON, JR. 
Daytona Peach, Fla. 
@ It won’t be too long now.—Eb. 





NOTE ON THE CULVER ‘‘y"’ 

Your article on the Culver “V” (Sep- 
tember issue) was well worth reading. It 
makes one itch to get in the “V” and find 
out if it is really as much of an advance 
as reported. 

There appears to be some mistake with 
respect to the “anti-stall” strips to which 
you refer in the caption of one of the pic- 
tures and in the text. The raised strip 
along the leading edge of the center sec- 





tion would be more accurately termed a 
stall strip. 

It’s really sort of an automatic spoiler, 
which has little effect when the wing is at 
normal angles of attack. They cause the 
roots to stall first—while the tips are 
still flying—thereby assuring better lat- 
eral control characteristics in the stall. 
Another name for them is “spin strips.” 
Some designers achieve the same effect 
by washing out the wing tips so that the 
tips always have a lower angle of attack 
than the root, and therefore are the last 
to stall. 

ALLEN W. Hayes 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





"JUNIOR Gi's''? 

I enjoy reading “Report from Washing- 
ton” but when I read the write-up in the 
December issue on the AAF ROTC, I got 
sore. Where do they get that “Junior 
GI” stuff? I’m taking the course here at 
old Missouri—and let me state here and 
now that every one in my class has seen 
at least a year’s combat. To be eligible 
to enter the course, one of the require- 
ments is two years previous service. 
Junior GI’s, Ha! 

The article also stated that we lucky 
boys would have the thrilling experience 
of eight weeks of real camp. Thrill, thrill. 
That one little requirement is going to 
knock a whole semester out of the mini- 
mum time required for us married men 
to finish our education. I know there’s a 
word for it, but $20 a month extra can 
help a couple squeeze through without 
robbing a bank. Barely, that is. Here’s 
hoping that subsistence is raised soon. 

G. J. RAYMOND 
Columbia, Mo. 





WEASEL IS A JEEP 


In a “Have You Seen?” (November is- 
sue) you said a surplus Weasel was used 
by the Queen’s seaplane base. According 
to the picture, it was not a Weasel but an 
amphibious jeep. A Weasel has tank 
tracks while a jeep has wheels. You will 
note in the picture there are wheel wells. 

ELLWoop W. LipPINcoTtT 
Centralia, Wash. 





MOUNTAIN FLYING 


I enjoyed and profited by your article 
“How to Fly in Mountains” by Maj. Wil- 
liam D. Madsen (November issfie), but 
wish to discuss a point which I believe to 
be erroneous. 

The major, when referring to ap- 
proaches to high-altitude landings, says 
“They likewise will glide at a steeper 
angle although with the same attitude.” I 
believe that an approach at high altitudes 
should be made at the same indicated air- 
speed as at sea level; this will give the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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V.H.F. ““ALL WEATHER” TRANSMISSION 


: airline performance for your personal plane! 











at 
id 
m Bendix—the greatest name in aircraft radio— 
” now brings to personal plane operators all the 
= advantages of very high frequency trans- 
mission. Bendix V.H.F. is the “‘all clear voice of 
™ radio”? that cuts through any weather static 
ce and electrical disturbance. 
= Bendix FLIGHT WEIGHT* radio equipment has 
‘i: been especially designed for light-plane use—it 
ae is compact in size, light in weight, economical 
r to buy and use and styled for the smartest 
an plane. 
> . Only in Bendix FLIGHTWEIGHT Radio will 
Complete, 2-way radio package which combines in one unit: 1. you find the background of experience, together 
ND V.H.I 5 “ hannel transmitter with range up to 75 miles, requiring with the specialized knowledge of aircraft radio 
oa amen, 2 ete eee, «= Which ie Your gustantes of Ssitline per- 
power supply for receiver and transmitter. Dimensions of unit formance for your personal plane.”’ 
behind panel: Depth 654"; width 654"; Height 514". Weighs onl 
8 pounds resaah 0g with shock mount. ‘ . : Look for the sign of Bendix FLIGHTWEIGHT 
od Radio at better dealers everywhere. “TRADEMARK 
7 
ng 
an 
nk 
rill 
Is. 
ITT 
cle 
‘il- 
yut 
to 2 
a --4 Ga Look-for the Sign of the Greatest Name in Aircrait Rocio 
yer Xe = >. 
: BENDIX RADIO DIVISION + BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION __° 











[SERVICE DEALER] Baltimore 4, Maryland * West Coast Branch—1239 Air Way, Glendale 1, California AVIATION CORPO 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ? 





... About the paper shortage? That explains the varied 
grades of paper Flying has used recently. We expect that 
better paper in the near future will permit us to return 
to the uniform high-quality stock which has always been 
one of the hallmarks of Flying's excellent publishing job. 





AIRCRAFT RADIOS 


GET CLEAR, LONG-RANGE 
COMMUNICATION WITH 
THIS 120/209 TWO-WAY SET 
















































- « - German spotters could locate planes 
12 miles away with uncanny accuracy 
toward the close of World War II. De- 
tection was effected through reaction of 
infra-red rays to heat of engine ex- 
haust. Wright Field engineers say the 
device used proves Germany was fur- 
ther advanced than any other nation in 
knowledge and use of the invisible ray. 
Another illustration: the German gadget 
which corresponded to the American 
“sniperscope” had a range of 328 yards 
—more than five times that of the 
American device. 
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209 Transmitter 120 Receiver 


Broadcast and Range Bands 








.. . JATO soon may be paired with JAB 

Hf you are interested in high- 17 45, JAB will stand for Jet-Assisted 
performance aircra ¢ Facio Cquip- Brakes. Aerojet engineers simply re- 
ment, see this new two-way eet | versed the mounting of JATO (Jet-As- 
designed for private flyers. It’s | sisted Take-Off) units on Skytrains and 
been thoroughly flight-tested by | Skymasters and on a few basi« trainers 
pilots who claim it is the finest | to test their efficiency as a braking aid 


thing they’ve ever seen in private | in landings. Results have not been re- 
aircraft radio. leased at the time of this writing. .. . 
Frequency Coverage—195 to Secrecy also currently surrounds an- 
410 KC & 540 to 1550 KC other jet project—the flight testing of 
TOTAL Weight—16 Ib. 13 oz. | France’s first jet plane, the Leduc 0-10. 


SEE THE NEW RANGER RADIOS 
AT YOUR DEALERS 


. . . Push-button insurance is one of the 
latest services provided airline travel- 
ers. Write a few words, insert a quar- 
ter, push a button and the Insurograph 
machine issues a $5,000 accident policy. 
Approved by insurance commissioners 
in many states, the device relieves air- 
line personnel of sales responsibility. 
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.. . Gargantuan service docks have 
been designed by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines engineers to match the size of the 
new DC-4Ms TCA will soon fly. Height 
of the planes makes conventional serv- 
ice facilities useless. 


... Call it the “Sacred Cow” if you 
like, but to the President his private 
plane is simply “The C-54.” ATC per- 
sonnel gave the plane its unofficial tag 
in India where they had learned about 








° jadio communi 
out of correet ap on ProPelANGER the zebu, a sacred bull. But hundreds of 
with m free copies i iti i 
ysages- Get your tr aie American citizens stormed their protest 






against use of so flippant a term, forc- 
ing the President to delete the words 
from the official vocabulary. 
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ELECTRONIC SPECIALTY CO. 


3454 Glendale Bivd. 
Los Angeles 26, California 
Manufacturers of 
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. - » Modern hieroglyphics speed cargo 
handling for Trans-World Airlines. A 
system of stenciling packages with sym- 
bols representing cities along TWA’s 
international route has been devised— 
Statue of Liberty for New York, the 
Sphinx for Cairo, etc. Coupled with ini- 


tial letters of the cities, the system per- 
mits destination checks at a glance. 


. . . Latest model of the Superfortress, 
tagged the B-50. will be stronger, faster 
and longer-ranged than the B-29. Re- 
taining the same general appearance as 
its prototype, the new aluminum alloy 
used on the B-50 makes it both stronger 
and 651 pounds lighter. Pratt & Whit- 
ney engines equipped with jet exhaust 
stacks give it 59 per cent more power 
than the B-29. Equipped to withstand 
climatic change involved in flight to any 
spot on the globe, 133 of the new planes 
have been ordered by the AAF. They’il 
be completed soon. 


. . . Add a dash of salt to British claims 
of superiority in the field of jet propul- 
sion says Leonard S. Hobbs, vice-presi- 
dent-engineering for United Aircraft 
Corp. Turbine power plants, he asserts, 
will not be used in air transportation 
for at least five years and will not re- 
place piston engines for at least 10 
years. And Hobbs will cite you produc- 
tion figures that indicate U. S. turbine 
developers will overcome any lead which 
the British now enjoy in less than half 
that time. 


.. . U.S. turbo-jet development will be 
speeded by completion of the $3,500,000 
laboratory at Toledo, O. It will be fin- 
ished by spring. In the meantime, a 
new turbo-jet engine is getting finishing 
touches at the Packard plant at Willow 
Run, Mich. The new engine, which will 
be adaptable for use on both aircraft 
and missiles, is still on the restricted 
list—but designers seem highly pleased 
with the progress they have made. 


. . . There'll be no more eye refraction 
tests for potential commercial pilots 
says CAA Administrator T. P. Wright. 
Discontinuance of the tests was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Medical 
Problems of the National Research 
Council on the ground that they are not 
necessary to public safety. 


7 
. .- Location of the North Magnetic 
Pole is in error, reports the crew of the 
B-29 “Dreamboat.” They placed the 
pole approximately 200 miles from its 
previously computed location during 
their recent flight from Hawaii to Cairo 
via the Polar wastes. The error was 
originally noted by the crew of the RAF 
Lancaster “Aries” during a Polar flight 
made last year. END 
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hn Gleam in the Eye of a Navy Cadet 
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half 
From the moment a Navy flying cadet arrives at his flying field barracks, 
| be : : 5 ‘ rs Z ‘ 
000 his eyes and his heart are on “‘the line. XNQ-1 Navy Specifications 
_ For there rests his first love, the plane in which he will learn many Tandem, 2-place, low-wing, all- 
\ing of the precise and efficient practices of Naval Aviation. metal monoplane. 
a A new plane for “the line” at Naval training stations has flown its Flaps, retractable landing gear. 
raft first tests—a primary trainer that looks and “‘feels”’ like the shipboard Controllable pitch propeller. 
ste fighters some of the cadets will eventually fly. One-piece “bubble” canopy af- 
set ; : . P i - isi 
Sleek, clean-lined, powerful, and with new safety features, this latest fording all-around vision. 
product of Fairchild design and engineering development is the XNQ-1. pore . Navy-developed’ sofety 
we It embodies flight and safety characteristics never before attained in a rat wiki 
ry plane of this type—characteristics that a farsighted Navy specified for Power plant— 320 h.p., 9-cyl- 
par doa thes! teaieinn eleabins inder Lycoming in a Fairchild- 
1 1e€ 1a€a rainil £ Pp . designed “power package.” 
ad Careful research and engineering skill mark the XNQ-1, as they mark Speed—170 m.p.h. 
not all Fairchild products, with “the touch of tomorrow. These engineer- ‘ : ‘ 
: a : " nd Rate of Climb—1,000 ft. per min. ' 
ing skills won for Fairchild the XNQ-1 contract in a competition among aan . 
. the nation’s topflight designers—a competition sponsored by the Navy’s ability and control of carrier- 
tic ; ; based aircraft. 
we Bureau of Aeronautics. 
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ND Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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... Via Yonkers Seaplane Base. Right smack on New York’s 


10 
Hudson River, just minutes from the heart of the city, the 
f aw Ye BY Yonkers Seaplane Base offers visitors and commuters complete 
service and storage facilities. ..as well as planes for instruction, 


personal flying and charter trips. 


fe EAP LAN a TO Come down from Albany in 1% hours...from Lake George 


in 2% hours... from Saranac Lake in 3% hours. Located at the 
~ foot of Ludlow Street, Yonkers, in Westchester County, the 


base is almost next door to the Ludlow Station of the New 
York Central Main Line. That means you can shoot out into 


the suburbs, or down to the city in 15 to 30 minutes. 
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The Yonkers Seaplane Base sells 


a & wy 
Cities Service Aero and Marine 
petroleum products exclusively. (A) 


AVIATION FUELS & LUBRICANTS 

















ensclbiietititeas “ACCOMP, MORE WITH E R Ci O UPE 


2 

. To the man who never expected to fly his own plane... the 
: doctor, executive, food-grower, lawyer... Ercoupe is a revela- 
y tion of ease and safety. You fly it with two simple controls. 

) You're safe from the cause of most accidents, the spin. You’re 


licensed in one-third less time than in other planes. And then 
—new pleasure and profit open up before you, and more than 
make up the cost! Thousands of successful people fly Ercoupe, 
the leader in sales to individuals. Try it at a nearby airport! 
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SAFE 
eS RS Oe. eee re ee 
. 
Certified Spinproof by the U. S. Civil Aero- ‘ Rivndele, Marplacd: Dee oe alc 
nautics Administration. Ercoupe’s two sim- =. «+. Send me full details about Ercoupe 
ple controls are a steering wheel and a ks cool would like a trial-flight without obligation at a 
throttle; no footwork in flight. Carries 2 k a 
people and luggage over 100 miles in one 2 = Name— 
hour on 5 gallons of gas. Highly maneuver- ° adden. ae 
able. Tricycle landing gear ideal for rough ag - 
. . ° 4 ate. 
terrain. All-metal means low maintenance ° - < — 
cost. Rich new interior styling. $3450 f.a.f. p Occupation ——_—_—_______'-____ Age 
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< | 
Office of Aircraft Disposal 


425 Second St., N. W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 






it’s dollar-wise 


Thrifty shoppers for aircraft components—be it engine 
parts, instruments, tires or hardware—know that their 
best bet is a War Assets Administration Approved 
Agent. The millions of items declared surplus by our 
armed forces are now being sold on a nationwide basis 
through these representatives. They were appointed to 
serve you and have comprehensive stocks on hand to 
fill your needs. 

If you would like to know your nearest WAA agent 
or what each agent specializes in, send for the booklet 
“Keep Flying”. Just fill in and mail the coupon—the in- 
formation is yours for the asking. 

In case it is more convenient, you can call or write 
to the National Aircraft Components Sales Center, 
6200 Riverside Drive (Municipal Airport), Cleveland 
32, Ohio. 





X 











NISTRATION 


National Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 6200 Riverside Drive, Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Cleveland 32, Ohio. 


February, 1947 
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Plenty of everything! Here are pic- 
tures of just a few of the many 
responsible agents’ plants show- 


ing the ample stock available. 
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War Assets Administration 
Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second St., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me the list of Authorized WAA agents. 





War Assets Administration — a 
United States Government Agency 


for the disposal of Surplus 


property. 
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AIRESEARCH BUILDS 


yotrlidbldg 


AiResearch Products Helped 
the “Truculent Turtle” 


and ‘‘Pacusan Dreamboat” 
Set World Records 





History-making flights like those of the ‘’Turtle’’ 
and ‘’Dreamboat”’ are possible only when every 
piece of equipment unfailingly does its job... 
when it is dependable. 

That’s why builders of both airplanes and the 
Army and Navy selected AiResearch oil cooling 
systems for vital engine protection. 

AiResearch leadership in engine oil cooling de- 
sign and production is long established. AiResearch 
was first to produce the thermostatically controlled 
oil cooler shutter, first to perfect the elliptical oil 
cooler, first with surge protection, first with electric 
flap control, first to build a standard Army-Navy 
four port valve, first to equip the airlines with 
aluminum oil coolers. 

On the “Dreamboat,” other AiResearch 
products also proved their dependability. 
These included intercoolers, cabin pressure 

* regulators, actuators and other equipment. 
£ AiResearch’s ability to be first with dependable 
products is available to help solve your aircraft 
problems. AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 

Los Angeles 45, California. 
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DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





AIRESEARCH ALUMINUM OIL COOLER 
Now used on 20 new airplanes by the following manufacturers: 


NORTHROP BOEING CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE 
LOCKHEED MARTIN FAIRCHILD 
DOUGLAS RYAN 









Sales Representatives: NEW YORK, Aero Engineering, Inc., Room 1014, 160 Broadway “ CLEVELAND, Aero Engineering, Inc., 
1051 Power Avenue ** SEATTLE, C & H Supply Company, 2723 First Avenue South ** WICHITA, N. S. Chapin, 815 East Gilbert 
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“Esso is in step with the times” 


¥ 


s 
‘NEW CAS TLE —* 


R. FINDLEY WILSON, owner of three 
M airports in Pa., has been a part of avia- 
tion’s growth since 1919. He has taught fly- 
ing for the past sixteen years, and during 
1943-1944 he and his wife trained over 


3000 Army and Navy pilots. They are oper- 
ating two schools at present. 
Regarding equipment recently installed 
by Esso Marketers at his New 
Castle Airport, Mr. Wilson writes: 
“Esso’s policy was, ‘We will pio- 
neer the field with you.’ Later, 
when we started another new air- 
port, Esso was right on the job. 
We feel this Esso policy is right. 
Esso is in step with the times!” 
Yes, Esso’s willingness to serve 
Aviation Dealers like Mr. Wilson 


FEATURING 


& 


Says Findley Wilson 
New Castle Airport, New Castle, Pa. 
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and cooperate with them wins new friends 
for the Esso Wings continually. High- 
quality, dependable Esso Aviation Products 
backed by over 40 years’ aviation expe- 
rience, dating from Wright Brothe*~’ first 
flight at Kitty Hawk, have earned th. re- 
spect of dealers and flyers alike! 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 





















Speaking of 


Look at the Beechcraft 


BONANZA 


HAT’S a business machine for? 
To save time, save labor, save 
money, improve a product or ser- 
vice. The Beechcraft Bonanza 
qualifies as one of the most useful, 
efficient and economical business 
machines ever presented toAmerican 
industry! And it not only does super- 
* latively well the things required of 
a good business machine, but makes 
a new kind of executive out of the 
business man himself! 
The Bonanza is a four-place, 175 


FLYING 








© Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 mph; Landing Speed, 46 mph; Range, 750 miles 


mph business vehicle that brings 
travel costs to as low as one cent 
per passenger mile while providing 
limousine luxury and comfort to 
every passenger. You go when you 
want to go—in any direction. The 
plane is equipped for round-the- 
clock, round-the-season travel— 
two-way radio, landing lights, in- 
struments, cabin temperature con- 
trel. And it is as quiet as an open 
car on the road at 55 mph! 

The Bonanza had to be a revo- 








Production tor early 1947 is already sold. Orders for delivery 
will be filled in the sequence received. There is a Beechcraft 
distributor near you, ready with additional facts and figures 
—and a Bonanza. Write for his name. Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 
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lutionary plane to provide the utility 
demanded for business use. It is 
revolutionary, achieving a speed 
and payload with its 165 hp engine 
and controllable propeller that no 
other plane has ever achieved before 
with less than 330 hp! Yet for this 
business machine—capable of saving 
thousands of dollars per year in 
man hours and executive efficiency 
and of making substantial savings in 
travel expense—the cost is just 


$7,345 F. A. F. Wichita, Kansas. 
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Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air 


Flying activities are three 
times the pre-war level. Only 
better planes, airports and 
J airways can extend these gains. 


“<4 


FTER more than a year of unprecedented 

expansion the private plane business is ebb- 

ing. Thousands of backlogged orders for 
some types of aircraft have vanished. Some fac- 
tories have closed. Others are cutting down. 
It is time to pause and take stock. — 

In retrospect the year 1946 has shown enor- 
mous advances. A year previously, the CAA 
estimated there would be about 42,000 reg- 
istered airplanes by the end of 1946. All the 
returns are not yet tabulated, but actual regis- 
trations have reached more than 76,000! 

Pilot registrations have totalled 360,000— 
three times the best pre-war year. The num- 
ber of CAA-certified flight schools has almost 
tripled. 

On this basis, we estimate that registered air- 
craft will total upwards of 125,000 by mid-1948 
and the number of certificated pilots will rise 
to 430,000. If this comes about, our predictions 
of 1946 will seem conservative indeed. 

But the present cutbacks show that this may 
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Have We Been 
Too Optimistic 


Asks WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 









William A. M. Burden 


be an error on the optimistic side, just as 1945’s 
estimates erred on the pessimistic side. For 
the spectacular gains of 1946 had varied stim- 
uli. A large part of them were due to the 
pent-up demand of four war years when no 
commercial planes could be built. Then there 
was the current temporary stimulus of flight 
training financed by GI educational funds. This 
has boomed not only the flying schools but has 
increased the market for training-type planes. 

Today, however, we are seeing the deferred 
demand being satisfied in some personal plane 
categories and the stimulus of GI training flat- 
tening out. Planning will make it less severe 
and will be the better for aviation as a whole. 
If we are to continue the upward trend, we 
must make personal airplanes more useful. Per- 
sonal plane designs will require rapid improve- 
ment. And there must be an expansion in the 
airport system. 

An indication of how a set-back could de- 
velop into a major disaster for the industry and 


Facilities added by the Federal airport 
program will help aviation, author says 


New blind-flying aids, like this light 
airborne radar, make the airways safer. 


Bellanca static wing tests point 
to type of engineering needed. 


for lightplane flying generally is the safety problem. At 
risk of exaggeration, it may even be the No. 1 problem 
facing us today. To put it another way, I predict that 
air safety will shortly become as fundamental a concern 
of this Government as highway safety is today. 

In appraising air safety the public must remember that 
the total number of accidents or fatalities is not an accu- 
rate index for comparing one year’s performance with 
another. In a period of rapid growth like the present, 
when each new year brings forth a 50 to 100 per cent 
increase in flying over the previous year, it is natural 
that the number of accidents will rise even though great 
improvements-in unit safety are accomplished. The 
important thing to watch is the number of fatalities in 
relation to volume of operation. In the airline field this 
figure is usually given in terms of passenger miles flown 
per passenger fatality—theoretically the distance one can 
fly without the probability of being killed. 

Measured on this basis the record so far in 1946 is over 
twice as good as in the same period in 1945 and as good as 
any year in air transport history. The domestic certifi- 
cated airlines flew 80 million passenger miles per pas- 
senger fatality—the equivalent of 3,200 trips around the 
world—in the first nine months of this year as compared 
with 35 million in the same period of last year. Neverthe- 
less this record is no better than that achieved in 1939. 
We must show a steady and rapid improvement—not 
merely hold our own. 

The safety record of the non-scheduled contract or 
charter operators has been far from good. During 1946 
they have had about 10 fatal accidents in cross-coun- 
try flights. Four of these resulted in over 50 passenger 
fatalities. While this is virtually identical in num- 
bers to the total fatalities on the regular certificated air- 
lines, these nonscheduled operators flew only a fraction 
as many passenger miles as did the certificated operators. 
Their safety record on a passenger mile basis therefore 
is only fractionally as good. 

Safety can also win—or alienate—hundreds or thou- 
sands of newcomers to lightplane flying. Every accident 
that spreads itself on Page 1 of your newspaper damages 
the future of flying comparably with the damage done to 
the pilots and passengers injured in the crash. 

We therefore simply cannot consider that the same 
safety record which we had in 1939 to 1942 is satisfactory 
today. Even if we want to be complacent, the public, the 
newspapers, and the Congress will not let us be. The 
white heat of publicity is now turned on each airplane 
accident. If there is not a great improvement in the unit 
safety record, the number of fatalities will loom so large 
that life will be very uncomfortable for those in Govern- 
ment who are concerned with aviation. This will be true 
whether they are responsible for civil aviatio.u or for 
providing the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration with funds for modern air 
navigation facilities and effective enforcement. 

No one, including CAB and CAA, wants stringent, com- 
plicated regulations. Simple regulations justly and quick- 
ly enforced are the ideal. The CAA today, with less than 
200 inspectors, cannot fulfill its responsibilities in helping 
thousands of commercial operators to abide by safe flying 
practices. Responsibility for safe flying by hundreds of 
thousands of private flyers therefore is being turned over 
as fast as possible to state and city officials and designees 
employed by private aircraft service operators. 

There is, however, a more immediate answer to the 
worst aspects of this problem—teamwork toward cutting 
accidents to an absolute minimum. CAA field workers 
have been instructed to push the safety program to the 
limit. In their turn they are instructing state and city law 
enforcement officials and CAA designees in the preven- 
tion of reckless and dangerous (Continued on page 97) 
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of a hard-worked surplus Piper Grasshopper 


- Riding herd with his lightplane, 
Buck Irvin rounds up some strays 
fo save his men some hard riding. 








Pilot Irvin checks the oil in his war-surplus plane 
before taking off to aid cowhands in annual roundup. 
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Jeep, plane and horse are used by Irvin who often carries a sad- 
dle in his plane when he expects to ride a horse on one of his ranches. 


By MAX BURK 


Irvin would be wearing out several horses a day or giv- 

ing a pick-up truck battle fatigue as he superintends his 
three sprawling Oklahoma ranches. 

Buck and his dad, a retired physician, own 24,000 acres 
of Oklahoma. Their properties include one ranch 30 miles 
south of Woodward, Okla., another 25 miles west and a 
third 90 miles west. Of this land, there are 6,000 acres of 
wheat and range for about 2,000 head of beef cattle. It 
takes foremen and helpers plus plenty of horses and farm 
machinery for the operation. 

With Buck, farm machinery includes a war-surplus 
Piper Grasshopper and a Culver Cadet. The surplus plane 
is a flying pick-up truck, observation post and aerial cow- 
pony. The Culver is high-speed transportation to cattle 
buying and selling points of Old Mexico and neighboring 
states. : , 

How does a war-time Grasshopper work on a ranch? 
As a pick-up truck it carries anything—man or mineral— 
loaded into it or tied to its fuselage. At round-up time, 
the horse-mounted cowboys inevitably miss a few strays 
which cannot be seen from the ground and Buck brings 
them in with a little fancy buzzing. 

Fence riding was one of the most boring jobs of the Old 
West. Cowboys with several days’ grub strapped to their 
saddle cantles rode along the fence doing repairs as they 


l’ THE Army hadn’t declared a lightplane surplus, Buck 
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Corrals which will be used to ready cattle for shipping are quickly Buzz job is effective in driving stray steers toward water tank where 
checked from the air before round-up of range-fed herds begins. they later will be picked up by cowhands mounted on horseback. 


Ranch hands in pick-up truck are spotted by Irvin. Landing on road in front of truck, he stops them and gives necessary 
instructions about their next job. Irvin's lightplane has a 75-h.p. engine, but otherwise is quite similar to an ordinary Cub. 








Checking cattle drive, Buck flies low over a herd trailing along dried-up stream bed. From the air he can spot cattle break- 
ing away from main herd better than a man on horseback and can give his round-up foremen other time- and labor-saving assistance. 


Home every evening, Buck enjoys far different life from 
the old-timer who was gone for weeks during roundup. 


found them. Buck flys the fence lines of his three ranches 
in a fraction of the time required by a man on horseback, 
lands and fixes breaks whenever he spots them. It’s the 
same deal with windmills and ailing cattle. Buck covers 
more territory than the old-time cowboy—and faster and 
cheaper. 

The airplane comes in handy, too, when Buck and his 
wife go to town on shopping trips. Actually, the ex-Grass- 
hopper is the second family car with everybody taking a 
hand in the flying—even Buck’s six- and seven-year-old 
kids. The missus plans to take flying lessons soon. When 
that happens those lightplanes probably will be put to 
social uses as well. 

When not flying, Buck Irvin resorts to his jeep or com- 
mand car. These olive drab war veterans can haul him 
places inaccessible to the conventional automobile or 
truck. 

Only on rare occasions do the planes, the jeep and the 
command car stay at home while Buck rides a horse. END 


Well piping is needed by a drill- 
ing crew 25 miles away. Buck lashes 
22 feet of two-inch pipe to landing 
gear and tail wheel, flies it to them. 








All-important water is obtained by use of wind- 
mills spotted throughout range. Windmill above is 
okey; but finding another which isn't {below), 
Buck lands and climbs tower to make the repairs, 
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Round-up over, Buck lands near ranch 
corral and supervises the separating 
of cattle brought in during day's drive. 





Test Pilots’ Academy 


British instruct selected pilots from the Allied 


Nations in ‘world's most exclusive flying school.’ 


By CHARLES E. BROWN 


British photographer-journalist 


don, is one of the world’s most exclusive flying 

schools. Despite the warning of Royal Air Force 
operators that its training requirements are the toughest 
yet, pilots from all over the world are clamoring to be 
enrolled—but few can meet entrance requirements, or 
raise that $40,000 tuition fee. Besides there’s a quota of 
only 30 students per course, necessitated by the person- 
to-person character of the training. 

Test-pilot graduates of the intensive, nine-month course 
have learned to fly everything the British have to offer, 
from a glider to a 600-m.p.h.-plus jet. Ground training 
has enabled them to evaluate precisely the performance 
of any plane which their sponsors—usually aviation firms 
or military units of the Allied Nations—want tested. 


Bie. at Cranfield Airdrome, 50 miles north of Lon- 


Initiated early in 1943 when the British realized that it 
takes more than just a good pilot to test-fly a plane, in- 
struction is based on the fact that modern planes are 
complex gadgets. Highly specialized skills required for 
the month-after-month routine of maintenagce testing are 
not produced by mass training techniques. 

Expense of the course, therefore, is high. Producing 
the sort of test pilot needed requires super instructors 
and a fleet of test planes which includes every military 
type. Such training requires a long time'because students 
not only have to check out for flying the many types of 
planes, but they have to know what makes those planes 
work—their construction, engines, performance. 

They have to be an exceptional lot, these students, not 
the show-off boys we sometimes mistakenly believe test 
pilots must be; but cool, competent pilots. Standards are 
high and exacting. Applicants must be in tip-top physical 
shape. They must have at least 1,000 flying hours and be 
rated better-than-average pilots. A good mathematical 


Cranfield Airdrome is base for RAF school. Here students fly everytype of British plane while learning new test-piloting techniques. 
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Flying classrooms for the student test 
pilots include (top to bottom) a de Havil- 
land Mosquito, an Avro Lincoln, a Hawker 
Tempest, a Supermarine Spitfire, a Glos- 
ter Meteor, and a de Havilland Vampire. 
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Class drills on mathematics and aerodynamics give pilots skill 
in diagnosing any aircraft ill. Note student in civilian dress. 


Cockpit checkout study is made.by pilots from U. S., China 
and the British Empire. The plane is a Supermarine Spitfire 22. 





TOP PILOTS FROM 
ALL PARTS OF 
THE GLOEE 
ARE ENROLLED IN 
THIS RAF SCHOOL 


China's Lieut. Sheng Ching Lu stud- 
ies gyro with Sqd. Ldr. C. B. Brown. 


Greece's S/Ldr. M. Kondolefas (left) 
chats with U. S. Navy's W. P. Smith. 


background is a “must,” plus common sense, tact, and 
patience. And these are only the basic requirements. 
Originally directed by Wing Comdr. Sammy Wroath, it 
was dubbed the Empire Test Pilot’s School. Under his 
command and that of his successor, G/Capt. H. J. Wilson 
(who won the world air-speed record), the school came 


RAF's Wing Comdr. M. E. Blackstone 
studies the Seafire's flight manual. 


Royal Navy's Lieut. T. J. A. King- 
Joyce works out classroom problem. 


« 


Australians J. C. Miles and S/Ldr. 
K. V. Robertson study instruments. 


to be known as an international authority on test piloting. 

The project now comprises far more than just an RAF 
school. Usually there are at least two U. S. Army or 
Navy men, as well as men from other Allied air forces 
ahd from all the British colonies—all are learning to do 
a better test-pilot’s job for their governments. END 


Instructors and students at Cranfield pose before de Havilland Vampire. They are (left to right) F/Lieut. D. J. P. Broomfield, 
RAF; J. C. Miles, Australia; F/Lieut. J. F. Fewell, RCAF; Lieut. A. B. Sinclair, RN; G/Capt. H. J. Wilson, RAF; Wing 
Comdr. R. L. Smith, RAF; F/Lieut. B. Bastable, RAF; Lieut. King-Joyce, RN; Col. J. J. Stone, AAF, and Lieut. R. B. Giblin, USN. 














THE CASE OF THE 





By 
FRED HAMLIN 


Disgruntled neighbors tied this 
airport project up with legal knots 


that make an interesting case study. 


you have the fullest support of the surrounding com- 
munity. Why? The odds are that, without that sup- 
port, you’re in for trouble. 

In any event those are the hard facts revealed in this 
“Case of the Unwanted Airport,” the Paoli-Malvern 
project in the suburbs of Philadelphia. It’s a timely case 
study of difficulties which may confront anyone contem- 
plating a similar project. 

The story begins pleasantly enough. In November, 
1945, Maurice R. Krader, a Philadelphian, decided to open 
a field in the city’s suburbs. He first enlisted the support 
of John L. Mumma, an old CPT instructor who had 
logged some 4,000 hours. Knowing from experience that 
the airport site itself might mean the difference between 
success and failure, they spent a lot of time selecting a 
location. They finally decided on a 193-acre plot near 
both Malvern and Paoli, two communities in the heart of 
Philadelphia’s famous Main-Line estate area. 

Work on the site began early last spring. John MacFar- 


[J v2 plan to open a small airport this spring unless 


Unwanted 












Test-case defendants, Chief Instructor Mumma (top) 
and Airport Owner Krader study map of disputed area. 


land, supervising inspector for the Pennsylvania Aero- 
nautics Commission, which is dedicated to a program of 
promoting small airports, approved the Malvern-Paoli site 
and, after an east-west runway was cleared, dropped in 
from time to time to see how things were going and to 
offer encouragement and advice. Krader and Mumma 
began to do a little flying, too—in a Piper Cub and a 
Fairchild. A couple of Army trainers buzzed the field and 
the surrounding area, something that Krader didn’t like. 
He and Mumma agreed that when they went into opera- 
tion they would discourage stunt flying; but the trainers 
didn’t appear frequently enough to disturb them, and they 
were busy with plans for hangars and customers. 

Supply shortages forced them to postpone building 
hangars, but the prospect for customers looked good. A 
young Army veteran, Joseph O. Fulton, Jr., who had 
flown a Mustang on 63 fighter missions over Germany, 
showed up and expressed great interest in the field. He 
followed this by organizing the Veterans Air Park Asso- 
ciation to promote flying and flying jobs among veterans 
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TEST-CASE TROUBLE ZONE 


Location of the 193-acre Paoli-Malvern Airport is shown on map 
above. The two communities from which it derives its name are in 
the heart of Philadelphia's Main-Line estate area. Photo of the 
port and its environs (at right) is labeled to show properties 
whose owners or operators were principals in the test case. 


in the vicinity. Scores of queries came in about flying 
lessons, and newspapers in the vicinity interviewed 
Krader, who, in a burst of optimism, boosted the values of 
the field to the community and predicted that it would 
have 50 planes when it got going—maybe 100. Francis D. 
Crew, with a home next door to the field, came over to 
ask questions and express interest in learning to fly and 
owning his own plane. Everything looked fine. 

And then came trouble. Property owners near the field, 
including the aviation-friendly Mr. Crew, brought suit in 
the Chester County Court of Common Pleas charging 
that the airport, when it began operating, would be a pub- 
lic nuisance and should therefore be abolished. Krader and 
Mumma had to drop everything and prepare a defense. 

Even then, things didn’t look too bad. Aviation leaders 
rallied round. The Civil Aeronautics Administration fur- 
nished a sound expert. The Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association and the Aircraft Industries Association both 
offered full co-operation. Civic groups in Paoli endorsed 
the field and young Fulton and his veterans drew up a 
petition signed by 1,500 persons saying that it would be 
“a benefit to the community” and a proving ground for 
aviation-minded veterans interested in earning a living 


by flying. The case was going to be troublesome, but any- 
one who knew anything about aviation—and their names 
were legion—would support the necessity for the field. 
But such, as it turned out, was not to be true. Among the 
first witnesses brought to the stand to oppose Malvern was 
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an ex-colonel ot the Air Forces. George £. DeCoursey 
was his name, and he lived half-a-mile from Malvern. 
He had been flying since 1925, and during World War ll 
served overseas with the Eighth Air Force, flying in 
Liberators and Flying Fortresses. 

The colonel’s pet peeve was Mr. Krader’s airplane 
which he objected to because it was not beautiful and 
made “considerable” noise. It was especially noisy on 
take-off and “distinctly marred the enjoyment” of the 
colonel’s property, even frightening his chickens. Other 
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horrors could be expected. “If planes are being warmed 
up,” declared the colonel ominously, “dust might be blown 
two or three hundred yards.” The colonel became so em- 


phatic, indeed, that he described a truck “taking off to the 
west” as being less noisy than the airplane. The testimony 
did not reveal whether the truck had wings. 

Other neighbors found the field and its planes equally 
objectionable. Mrs. Walter G. Alien, whose home was 
also about a half mile away, said that she practically had 
to scream at guests when a plane.flew overhead—and her 
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kennel of kerry blue terriers were frightened by the noise. 
Thoroughbred mares owned by David Dallas Odell be- 
came “terribly upset,” as did the horses owned by Edward 
Barry Ryan. Mr. Ryan, like Colonel DeCoursey, intro- 
duced aviation terms into his testimony, saying that horses 
seeing the shadow of a plane on the ground “will be 
terrified and take off.” Jane Gordon Fletcher, half a 
mile away, added that she didn’t know how it would be 
possible to live in her house if the field began operations. 
Mr. Crew, the next-door neigh- (Continued on page 99) 
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Smith College flyers fol- 
low good flying club prac- 
tices. They keep careful ap- 
pointment books, request 
flying time one week in ad- 
vance. Students who break 
appointments are fined. 
Similar discipline is urged 
for all clubs, but often neg- 
lected by non-college units. 


Line safety is stressed by 
Smith girls. Wheels of Tay- 
lorcraft are chocked during 
warm-up. Girls pulling the 
chocks stand well back of the 
propeller arc. Precautions like 
these should be a matter of 
routine for any flying co-op. 


Why do flying clubs have trouble? An insurance 
company’s engineers found the answer and suggested a cure. 








h |Commandments . . . 





Ground school makes better pilots. Here 
Smith girls discuss a wind drift problem. 





By GLORIA W. HEATH 


Engineering Department, Aero Insurance Underwriters 


a substantial amount of the activity comes from a 

flying club operation. How good is it? Check its 
records at the insurance company’s office. As many times 
as not you will find it unfavorable. 

Why? Insurance companies are asked this question re- 
peatedly. Our engineering department has been con- 
cerned with this problem and, after studying the accident 
reports and case historic; of a great many flying clubs, 
has come to some definite conclusions on prerequisites for 
safe operation. Here’s our diagnosis and prescription for 
a cure. 

The outstanding need of any flying club is competent 
leadership. 

Successful clubs have learned that selection of the man- 
ager is even more important than selection of the air- 
planes. That manager must have the confidence and 
approval of every member, must supervise the instruction 
of non-pilot members, be able to give check rides and see 
that airplanes and engines are properly maintained. 

The manager is the final judge of weather and the dis- 
penser of technical advice. Assisted by the safety board 
the manager should have the responsibility of impressing 
upon members the need for conservative flying and strict 
adherence to regulations. 

The manager should also be a well-trained pilot with at 
least 500 hours, hoid a commercial license and be experi- 
enced with lightplanes. If the manager doubles as 
instructor, he should have at least 12 graduated pilots to 
his credit before attempting to teach the club. 

Many clubs have found it advisable to have the manager 
an older pilot—one who has the free time to spend long 
hours about the airport. If the local airport operator or 
one of his instructors takes over the manager’s job, so 
much the better. 

As for the members, they have (Continued on page 72) 


A: MOST U. S. airports where lightplane traffic is high, 














AIRLINES os. | 


Airlines get 'the breaks' at municipal airports, charge 


private pilots who want a showdown on domestic air policy. 


By EDWARD DOHERTY 


U. S. aviation picture, the cleavage between the air- 

lines and private flyer grows. Yet nowhere, either in 
Government or in private aviation, is a concerted effort 
being made to prepare for or ease the hard feelings, mis- 
trust and actual operating problems which are arising 
between those who fly for business and those who fly for 
fun. 

Today there are about 76,000 privately-owned airplanes 
—an all-time high. The scheduled airlines operate less 
than 1,000 transports. Estimating the future, the CAA 
says there will be 400,000 personal planes plying the air- 
ways by 1956 while the airlines are unlikely to exceed 
5,000, a most optimistic figure. And this traffic problem, 
given as the primary reason for “segregation” of private 
and commercial flying at some airports, is small now com- 
pared with the possibilities of the next few years. 

The greatest point of contention between the airlines 
and private flyers is the segregation of the two on large 


iy personal flying becomes an even greater part of the 


municipal airports, where airlines are given preference, 
While no airport has yet barred personal planes outright, 
that end is accomplished by requiring radio installations 
or by charging for landings, tie-down privileges, for the 
use of lighting facilities or for parking. One airport owner 
in California even tried to charge for the use of airspace 
over the field, but was thoroughly rebuffed. 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association acts in be- 
half of personal pilots and only recently was instrumental 
in dissuading the cities of Philadelphia and ‘Buffalo from 
instituting a schedule of landing fees for non-airline 
planes. 

J. B. Hartranft, Jr.. AOPA general manager says: “Our 
organization is categorically opposed to landing fees. We 
have no objection to the segregation of airline and private 
planes, provided the municipality builds landing fields for 
the exclusive use of non-scheduled pilots which are 
equally as accessible as the airports set aside for airline 
use.” 

According to Hartranft, the basic question is one of 
Government policy. Should airports built with public 
funds be reserved for the use of commercial interests? A 
recent Attorney General’s ruling says such airports may 


Roosevelt Field, N. Y., was a lightplane haven until some airlines moved in. Now owner of Stinson 150 (below, left) must pay 
landing fees which many interpret as an attempt to force the private pilot out and clear field for company-operated planes. 
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Hoosier-Parks Airport lan. 365 transient planes in one day. Only a light- 
gun was used, indicating careful traffic control offsets dangers of congestion. 


not be restricted for the use of a monopoly, but the term 
“monopoly” was not defined. 

There is not yet an industry-wide policy among the air- 
lines that discriminates against personal aviation. On the 
contrary, most airline executives are acutely aware of the 
value to them of private flying enthusiasts, who become 
airline passengers almost automatically whenever they 
must travel long distances. Some airlines even attempt to 
aid private pilots, notably TWA, which issues “courtesy 
cards” to AOPA members and others. 

Holders of such cards have often been given mainte- 
nance help by TWA employees, have obtained hangar 
facilities in emergencies for nominal fees, have been 
allowed to purchase fuel from company supplies, and have 
generally been aided whenever possible by TWA men. 
Some other airlines lend a helping hand to the lightplane 
pilots when doing so will not interfere with the business of 
maintaining their transport flight schedules. 


The airline bias against personal pilots comes largely 
from individual pilots, dispatchers and others who see 
only danger in mixing the slower-flying planes in the 
same traffic areas with high-speed transports. 

One airline pilot-executive believes a very real danger 
would exist at LaGuardia Field, Washington National Air- 
port and other heavy traffic centers if the volume of light- 
planes using those fields should increase. “Nothing but 
trouble comes from mixing Cubs, (Continued on page 70) 
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The Pilot's 


Constant worrier frets every moment 
her "little boy" is in his horrible plane. 


Shed a tear for the airport 


widow whose husband was 
bitten by the aviation bug. 


Widow, the widow next door—and now the airport 
widow. 

This aviation variety may be classified as to three gen- 
eral types: the stay-at-home, the airport sitter, and the 
passive or protesting passenger. Unfortunately the two 
latter types predominate. 

All three types come in many shapes and sizes, some 
good, some terr.fic and some . Stir them up at a bar- 
gain counter and you couldn’t tell one type from the 
other. But when you mix in a bit of aviation... 

The stay-at-home girls are just indifferent. They flatly 
are “not interested” or “can’t be bothered” with aviation. 
They are too busy with housework, bridge, gossip or kids 


[wee are grass widows, Black Widows, ‘The Merry 


Missus 


By RUTH DOWNIE 


CARTOONS BY DICK SHAW 


to give serious thought to hubby’s flying or to “those 
awful people he runs around with at the airport.” 

The second group is more to be pitied than cussed. Its 
classic representative is the little wife who rides out to 
the airport with hubby and remains sitting in the car 
while he dashes off to his beloved airplanes. She might 
get out and stroll around, she points out, if there were 
any chairs or benches where she could resume her sitting 
—or “if the few available weren’t already occupied by 
slouching males.” So she watches the planes with casual 
interest—until a prop blast dusts her. Usually it’s not a 
lovable wife that greets hubby when he finally returns 
to earth. 

Another member of this same group is the sitter- 
worrier who chews nails or “oh’s” and “ah’s” every time 
a plane drops a wing in the landing pattern. This sweet 
lass is petrified with fear every moment her darling 
husband is in the air. About the only hope in handling 
this type is to convert them into stay-at-homes—that 
way they are out of people’s hair. 

Then there is the third type. They are the wives that 
coaxed, cajoled or possibly (Continued on page 68) 
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Romanza 


EW private aircraft have ever received so much advance word- 

of-mouth build-up as the Bonanza. But neither had this airplane 

been able to escape the usual “anti” rumors—all of them, as 
usual, a lot of bunk. 

Until a few people were able to fly the first experimental Bonan- 
zas, it was common gossip in aviation circles that this airplane was 
a phony, that it was the result of a lot of paper calculations that 
weren’t worth the slide rule they were computed on. That attitude 
could have been defended on the grounds that some so-called air- 
craft manufacturers in the past ballyhooed new designs they cooked 
up, only to fizzle miserably when it came time to deliver what they 
promised. 

The Bonanza is no pipe dream. Those figures that. Beech put 
out—and* guaranteed within three per cent—are all true. But it 
was natural to wonder at first if there wasn’t a catch in them some- 
where, even though I’ve flown several Bonanzas and know now from 
my own experience that the airplane is everything it’s said to be. 

At this writing I have logged something over six hours in 
Bonanzas. I have flown them into and out of airports with paved 
runways, as well as small cow-pasture fields. I have flown them 
cross-country, in extremely turbulent air, and have even made a 
number of night take-offs and landings. 

Shortly after the Bonanza received its Type Certificate (on 
November 13) I flew to Wichita to get some time in the production 
airplanes. I had flown an experimental Bonanza several months 
ago and had been amazed. But a few changes had been made 
in the certificated model so I went back (Continued on page 88) 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraft now on the market. 
Only aircraft holding a CAA Approved 
Type Certificate are flown. The author 
is not a professional test pilot. He 
evaluates each aircraft through the eyes 
of an average private pilot who flies 
an airplane either for business or sport. 








Baggage up to 100 pounds is carried 
in 14-cu. ft. compartment behind cabin. 





Nose wheel has novel scraper in rear 
to prevent mud being thrown into prop. 


Novel tail and ailerons are shown set for normal turn to the right. Slight up-elevator also would be used. Veteran pilots 


flying Bonanza are unable to feel any difference in characteristics because of unusual tail. 


Radio loop is in fuselage tip. 














WING PLACEMENT 


Cutaway diagram above shows relationship 
of stall indicator's essential parts. Pencil is 
pointing to tiny vane which can be installed 
in leading edge of any wing (like that at 
right). When a stall is approaching, airflow 
across the vane flicks it up, thus closing an 
electrical circuit which operates the warning 
signals, The mounting is flush with the wing 
and requires a hole only Ix!'!/z inches in the 
leading edge. The wiring circuit can operate 
from the plane's electrical system or can 
be hooked up to ordinary flashlight batteries. 













































COCKPIT PLACEMENT 


The warning indicator placed in cockpit 
is only the size of an ordinary oil-tempera- 
ture gauge. Its light is adjustable for day 
(bright) or night (pin-point) and the horn 
warning is heard above any engine noise. 
Pilots ordinarily will test the indicator by 
a routine flip of the finger agairst the’ vane 
before they climb into the plane. On take- 
off indicator operates at stalling speeds just 
before flying speed is reached and again on 
landing. The indicator cannot be shut off. 





Beating the Stall 


New fool-proof warning indicator toots a horn 
and flashes a light when a stall approaches. 








By JOHN H. LANCASTER 


New York Editor of FLYING 


the controls or carving slots in the wings—but by put- 

ting a little gadget costing between $15 and $25 on the 
leading edge of the wing and connecting it with the in- 
strument panel. No matter how the plane is flying or in 
what position, this instrument will make the pilot aware 
of an approaching stall by a honking horn or a blinking 
light. Result, insurance rates go down and 125 lives a 
year are saved. 

Already several hundred of these devices have been 
custom-built and soon the production line will be turn- 
ing them out rapidly, according to Dr. Leonard M. Greene, 
aeronautical engineer for Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. Dr. Greene has been working on this indicator for 
six years and received CAA approval on it in 1944. The 
war has delayed production until now. 

Dr. Greene’s device weighs 14 ounces and consists of a 
postage-stamp-size vane, which can be fitted on leading 
edge of either wing and a horn-light warning unit located 
anywhere on the flight panel. 

The vane is made of aluminum. It protrudes from the 
leading edge, pointing fore and down in an overhung, lip- 


Te accidental stall has been licked—not by restricting 





like arrangement, which prevents water or foreign objects 
from entering the crevice around the vane. The installa- 
tion, which can be done while the aircraft is being manu- 
factured or upon existing aircraft, is exceedingly simple. 
It can be accomplished by cutting a hole, 1x1 inches, in 
the leading edge of the wing. Two nut retainer strips are 
inserted through this hole and fastened by a screw in the 
center of each strip. A plate covers the hole so that the 
entire mounting is flush with the wing. 

Equally simple is the electrical wiring circuit, which can 
be operated either from the aircraft's battery system or on 
ordinary dry cells. It is connected through the wing to 
the horn-light warning unit on the instrument panel. 

The vane operates by moving up and down over a %- 
inch path, causing the relay inside the wing unit to click 
on and off. When down, the circuit is open, which corre- 
sponds to normal flight conditions. When the angle of 
attack of the wing is close to that which causes a stall, the 
air flow across the vane is such that it flicks up the vane. 
This closes the circuit and operates the horn-light warning 
unit. 

The margin at which the stall warning indicator operates 
is determined by the location of the vane on the wing. The 
desirable margin has been determined for various types of 
lightplanes and larger aircraft and templates have been 
designed to insure proper location (Continued on page 76) 


Aviation’s 
Super-Service 
Stations 


By J. MONTGOMERY FARRAR 


AJOR oil companies are throwing their combined weight 
into a co-operative drive to clean up our airports. Officials 
of these companies frankly admit that philanthropy is not 

the impelling motive. Their drive aims simply at more business 
—hbig business at that. They figure that if the CAA prediction of 
400,000 prsonal plane owners by 1955 comes true there will be 
$133,000,000 worth of aviation gasoline sold each year. To meet 
this market, each company visualizes a nation-wide string of air- 
port sales-stations that will be models of efficiency and cleanli- 
ness. Each company will improve distribution of its products, 
and each will give its dealers training in the use of better busi- 
ness methods. 

Such planning means increasingly better airport service. But 
the long-range aviation programs of these companies will go 
much farther. Such programs will extend the bounds of aviation 
business just as highway promotion during the 20’s and 30’s pro- 
duced a boom in the automotive industry. In short, long-range 
aviation policies of the oil interests aim at intelligent airport 
promotion. 

Leaders in this broadened air activity are Gulf, Shell, Socony- 
Vacuum, and their competitors, Standard Oil Companies of New 
Jersey, California and Ohio. Becoming active are Cities Service, 
Humble, Phillips Petroleum, Pure Oil, and Sinclair. Amoco and 
Sun may come in later. 

Most of the companies already are pushing this two-fold 
aviation program—(1) improvement of service through their 
dealers and (2) promotion of flying in general and development 





Service stations of the future (above) 
would cater to both automobile and air- 
plane owners. Building houses shops for 
minor repairs, greasing and oil changing 
departments. Trailer (left) comprises a 
first step toward more complete plane 
servicing. It carries gas, oil and gen- 
erator to help plane's batteries during 
starting. Gas hose is on full-swiveling 
boom, cannot drag over Waco's fabric. 











Administration building has four-car garage, of- 
fice, lounge, salesroom, and two dressing and rest 


rooms. The second floor could have a control tower, 








OIL COMPANIES USE AIRCRAFT 











Company planes fly to almost every airport in the U. S. on 
business. From its pilots the petroleum industry learns first 
hand what improvements are needed. Luscombe (top) is used by 
Esso aviation products salesmen. Waco (center) is a Socony-Vac- 
uum personnel transport. Monocoupe (bottom) patrols the pipe 
lines used by Shell Oil to carry the crude oil to its refineries. 





Jimmy Doolittie, Shell Oil vice president, accepts delivery 
of converted North American Mitchell from Albert |. Lodwick. 


of airports in particular. At present the work moves slow- 
ly mainly because highly-trained personnel is required, 

Warren L. Baker, manager of So:ony-Vacuum’s avia- 
tion department, says “our pilot-salesmen are actually 
engineers with a thorough knowledge of aviation.” 

Similar qualifications are required by Esso Marketers, 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. Salesmen of 
proven ability were selected and Esso paid for their train- 
ing as pilots. All of them had been with the company 10 
years or more and their ages ranged from 30 to 52. Train- 
ing emphasis is placed on business and technical condi- 
tioning. Prize competitions were promotional devices. 

What the famous flyers did with stunts and speed to 
arouse general interest in aviation paid off well enough 
in days gone by. But what the pilot-engineer-salesmen 
are doing now will pay much larger dividends. Their 
work ‘is not as spectacular, but it is far more helpful to 
dealers, operators and local airport committees. 

Oil company airplanes are used for field liaison work 
and executive travel. The Texas Company, for example, 
maintains a fleet of 16 airplanes. Cities Service operates 
eight, Shell has six planes in domestic use, Socony-Vac- 
uum has 14, and Standard Oil of New Jersey maintains 13. 

How does all of this add up in one day’s activity? Let 
us assume that an up-state New York city has become 
airport conscious. A number of its business men are in- 
terested in building an airport but they need a helping 
hand. However, they feel that they are not well enough 
organized te call in the CAA. With business-wise surveys 
already in hand, Socony-Vacuum’s representative at Al- 
bany, G. R. McRobbie, gets on the job. He arranges a 
meeting of some 50 citizens and asks H. M. Long, man- 
ager of the Socony airport division, to fly up from New 
York city. We go along to watch the oil men in action. 

After introductions and preliminaries, there is a show- 
ing of the company’s sound film, “Ceiling Unlimited”—a 
brief, absorbing history of aviation’s growing importance 
in the U. S. transportation scheme. It emphasizes that 
every progressive community should have an airport. 

After the showing, Long directs a discussion on airport 
planning and economics. His outline is based on fact and 
he illustrates his points with six pictorial charts entitled 
“Analysis of Community.” Here’s what the charts do: 

1. ANALYsIS oF Arrport AREA. A large-scale map shows 
a town of similar size and with comparable problems and 
the area within 50 miles of it. Community statistics have 
been compiled, showing the population, major and minor 
industries, educational institutions, transportation facili- 
ties, automobile agencies, and country clubs. Retail sales 
per person per year are tabulated; and a thumbnail de- 
scription of the business and residential districts is given. 
The “support area,” within 50 miles, is also analyzed, to 
show the neighboring towns and villages, the type of de- 
velopment, the indusiries, and the total area population. 

2. SELECTION AND ANALYSIS oF Site. A larger scale map 
is shown, with several possible airport sites indicated. 
Consideration is given to each with respect to the follow- 
ing factors: accessibility by bus or street car lines; size 
and shape; weather conditions; availability of utilities 
such as water, light and sewers; topogrz thy; type of soil; 
adjacent obstructions; and cost of prope.tv. The economic 
characteristics are studied, and it is seen that one partic- 
ular site meets all requirements best, and can be ex- 
panded to a Class II airport. 

3. InrrraL Stace oF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT. Using the 
site selected, the initial development is shown on a large- 
scale drawing. The administration building is designed 
for merchandizing aviation services, and for planned, 
orderly expansion. Also shown are hangar, shop and 
dope rooms, multiple unit hangars, and fuel facilities 
(single-unit dispensing facility at this stage, but designed 
to serve as an integral part of (Continued on page 96) 











HOW TO FLY A 


Helicopter... 


| 


The Bell Model 47B whose 
prototype won the world’s : 


first commercial license. 





Feet on rudders? Hands 


on pitch stick and cyclic 





control? You’re ready for 
your first ‘copter flight. 
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START 


as tilt of main 
rotor is regulated by 
cydic control stick. 


~ 


Main reter bite ~ 
is controlled by 
the pitch lever 


~ 
~ 


— 


So 


Tail rotor pitch 
is controlled by 
the rudder pedals. 


Instrument 





Press starter button, let engine turn over few 
times, then thumb-flip magneto switch to '‘both.”’ 








WARM-U 


O YOU want to fly a helicopter? Frankly, there are plenty of 
g flyers with hundreds of hours of fixed-wing experience wait- 
ing in line for all the training the Army, Coast Guard and 
manufacturers of helicopters can provide. But there’s no reason 
why you can’t pick up the rudiments of ’copter flying right now. 
Just step over to this Bell Model 47B—it’s the latest version of 
the ’copter that got the world’s first commercial license. 

As you step into this coupe-type helicopter note that it’s a lot 
like getting into an automobile. Inside are comfortable side-by- 
side seats with plenty of leg and head room. These instruments 
and the dual controls are so placed that either occupant can act 


as pilot. Check that instrument panel—there is the air-speed 
indicator, altimeter, compass. Down here is a fuel gauge and 
gauges showing oil, fuel and manifold pressure and there are 
the indicators for oil and cylinder-head temperature. The two- 
way radio to the right of the instrument panel is standard equip- 
ment. That’s about all—just what you would expect to find in a 


deluxe model lightplane. Only the tachometer is different: it 
gives both rotor and engine r.p.m. 

You have already noticed stick and rudder pedals located just’ 
as on a conventional aircraft. Those rudder pedals control the 
pitch of the anti-torque rotor—the small rotor back on the tail 
boom of the ’copter—they give you directional control. The stick 
(called the cyclic pitch control) determines the tilt of the main 
rotor, giving you sidewise or lateral control. Slanted forward 
just to your left is a control device with which you probably are 
unfamiliar. It is called the collective pitch control. Raise it and 
you increase the pitch of that main (Continued on page 48) 


Hold pitch lever down to eliminate 
hae 


Twist grip to advance throttle 








nate TAKE Wi Engage automatic throttle with button on end of pitch lever. Neutralize cyclic control stick. 
- 
ttle. Raise pitch stick to give rotor blades required bite; (right) use left rudder to counteract torque. 





, CLI MBING By slowly increasing pitch of the main rotor plus precise co-ordination of lateral and di- 
rectional controls as shown in pictures and diagram, the ‘copter can bé flown straight up 





4 WA Groundling view of suspended flight indicates reason for enthusiasm over potential uses of the helicopter. 
With balanced controls, pilot can hover over points where inspection, photographic, rescue work is required. 








FLIGHT RI G HT To move directly to the right without change of heading, move stick to right and raise 
pitch lever to compensate for loss of lift. Hold left rudder (as shown at right) or you'll > 








, 
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ir. al RWAR Move the cyclic control stick forward and the main rotor tilts in that direction, pulling the suspended 


d. fuselage along in normal nose-down attitude of forward flight (right). The 47B will do up to 100 m.p.h. 


® 





do a banked turn to the right. Photo above shows how fuselage of the ‘copter tilts in the direction of the 
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Helicopter 


(Continued) 
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Farmyard is adequate port for the 47B. Its stabilizer bar 
(at right angle to main rotor) is an exclusive Bell feature. 


rotor overhead. The extra bite of its blades gives you 
lift. The buttons on the end of this pitch lever control 
the automatic throttle. Push the button on the right 
and your throttle is automatically governed. Push 
the one on the left and you can control the throttle 
manually by twisting the pitch-lever handle, just as 
you do on a motorcycle. You will need tis manual 
control right now during warmup, so let’s push that 
left button down. 

To the upper left of the instrument panel is the 
starter button, to its right is the magneto switch. With 
your pitch control lever all the way down and the 
cyclic control stick neutralized, reach over and press 
the starter button with your forefinger. Let the engine 
turn over a few times with the switch pointer at the 
“off” position; now thumb-flip your switch to “both” 
magnetos. Drop your left hand to the pitch lever and 
use manual throttle control to run up the engine and 
to check the magnetos. Now check the response of the 
main rotor to the cyclic control stick; its tilt should 
correspond to the movement of the stick. With engine 
adequately warmed and controls checked we now are 
ready to see what they do. 

During warmup we have been balancing the torque 
of the main rotor with the rudder pedals. Now press 
down on the right rudder and our ’copter begins to 
swivel about to the right. The swiveled wheels in 
front will permit us to swing completely about in this 
manner and in either direction. You stop the turn 
by again balancing controls. 

With rotor synchronized to, say, 1,800 engine r.p.m., 
flip the switch on the end of the pitch lever for auto- 
matic throttle control and we’ll use a rheostat control 
to gauge its automatic performance to 3,000 r.p.m. 
Now be ready to apply more pressure with that left 
rudder as you lift slowly on the pitch lever. Note that 
engine power increases automatically. The additional 
bite you have given the main rotor blade has lifted us 
clear of the ground and we are going straight up “just 
like an elevator.” To halt our (Continued on page 80) 
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BAC K WARD Ease cyclic contro! back, pitch - 
control up gnd the ‘copter flies > 


GLIDE Lowered pitch stick cuts auto-throttle 
The change in r.p.m. ratio releases automatic > 














backward, nose-high. Its rate of speed will be determined by pitch and tilt of main rotor. Rudder control is a bit 


more difficult to balance in such flight. Position-of hand controls and resultant flight attitude is shown in insert 
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control is maintained. Maneuver is made on normal landing approaches or in the event of engine failure 





Helicopter 


(Continued) 
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Farmyard is adequate port for the 47B. Its stabilizer bar 
(at right angle to main rotor) is an exclusive Bell feature. 


rotor overhead. The extra bite of its blades gives you 
lift. The buttons on the end of this pitch lever control 
the automatic throttle. Push the button on the right 
and your throttle is automatically governed. Push 
the one on the left and you can control the throttle 
manually by twisting the pitch-lever handle, just as 
you do on a motorcycle. You will need this manual 
control right now during warmup, so let’s push that 
left button down. 

To the upper left of the instrument panel is the 
starter button, to its right is the magneto switch. With 
your pitch contro] lever all the way down and the 
cyclic control stick neutralized, reach over and press 
the starter button with your forefinger. Let the engine 
turn over a few times with the switch pointer at the 
“off” position; now thumb-flip your switch to “both” 
magnetos. Drop your left hand to the pitch lever and 
use manual throttle control to run up the engine and 
to check the magnetos. Now check the response of the 
main rotor to the cyclic control stick; its tilt should 
correspond to the movement of the stick. With engine 
adequately warmed and controls checked we now are 
ready to see what they do. 

During warmup we have been balancing the torque 
of the main rotor with the rudder pedals. Now press 
down on the right rudder and our ’copter begins to 
swivel about to the right. The swiveled wheels in 
front will permit us to swing completely about in this 
manner and in either direction. You stop the turn 
by again balancing controls. 

With rotor synchronized to, say, 1,800 engine r.p.m., 
flip the switch on the end of the pitch lever for auto- 
matic throttle control and we'll use a rheostat control 
to gauge its automatic performance to 3,000 r.p.m. 
Now be ready to apply more pressure with that left 
rudder as you lift slowly on the pitch lever. Note that 
engine power increases automatically. The additional 
bite you have given the main rotor blade has lifted us 
clear of the ground and we are going straight up “just 
like an elevator.” To halt our (Continued on page 80) 
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BAC K WARD Ease cyclic control back, pitch - 
control up and the ‘copter flies e 
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GLIDE 


Lowered pitch stick cuts auto-throttle 


The change in r.p.m. ratio releases automatic > 














backward, nose-high. Its rate of speed will be determined by pitch and tilt of main rotor. Rudder control is a bit 


more difficult to balance in such flight. Position of hand.controls and resultant flight attitude is shown in insert 





rotor clutch for auto-rotation glide. Air velocity causes ‘free-wheeling’ rotors to turn at rate at which gliding 
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To check speed of the glide—or to effect o quick stop with power on—ease pitch stick up, cyclic 
control back. Resultant flare-off (right) leaves ‘copter ready for hovering or power-off landing. 








SETT I NG With power on and controls carefully balanced, pitch of main rotor can be reduced so gradually that. the 
‘copter settles to the ground "light as a feather.’ It can be “held off” at altitudes measured in inches. 























REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


By FRED HAMLIN 


memory, and there are those who—perhaps not with- 

out reason—take an even dimmer view of it. But we 
will continue to think that, for all its faults and despite 
all the miles we walked covering it, the show did what 
it set out to do—pioneered the way toward making the 
airplane an important part of the post-war world. Pio- 
neering is never 100 per cent successful. But it takes 
courage, and the industry is to be congratulated on the 
courage it displayed in putting on the Cleveland show. 
.. . To look at it another way, the show made history, 
and we're proud that we contributed a little to that his- 
tory in publishing the Fryrnc Datry during each day of 
the exhibition. That in itself was not history-making, 
but the way the paper was put out marked a new first 
in aerial journalism. All copy written ring-side at the 
Bomber Plant, scene of the show at Cleveland airport, 
was flown from there to the city’s downtown strip, whence 
it was rushed to the printer by automobile. All finished 
papers which were distributed at the Bomber Plant came 
by air from the strip to the airport. Making this pos- 
sible were a Stinson Voyager 150, an Ercoupe, and a 
Navion. To all who participated in the show, our hearti- 
est congratulations. 


Te Cleveland National Aircraft Show is now a dim 


U-Build-It 

You, too, can build an airplane with assurance that it 
will be certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Case-in-point is the Dart Aeroplane Company at 

















CLEVELAND AIR SHOW 


The First National Aircraft Show 
at Cleveland was a magnificently 
staged exposition with a somewhat 
disappointing attendance. Located 
in a portion of the huge Fisher 
bomber plant at Cleveland airport, 
this view of the show is from the 
north end of the building, look- 
ing south toward the administra- 
tion headquarters. In foreground 
are Lockheed and Martin exhibits 
in the air transportation section. 


Tecumseh, Mich., whose owner, Ray Applegate, is pro- 
ducing a Dart in kit form. You buy the kit, get it assem- 
bled at a certificated CAA repair base, get an official okay 
on it, and it is forthwith licensed. Reason: Applegate 
has already built a Dart and had it certificated—the kits 
are simply knock-down replicas of the same airplane. 
When .a certificated replica has been put together and 
okayed by a certificated A&E mechanic, CAA says it is 
good for a license. The principle is the same as it is for 
planes that are shipped in crates and then assembled 
and licensed. . . . The industry is watching the Dart pro- 
gram closely—could be kit planes will become a not- 
unimportant part of aviation’s post-war merchandising 
plans. Besides the saving in assembly costs, freight costs 
would be reduced to the consumer’s benefit. 


Tiger Cubs 

Don’t look now, but we have it on excellent authority 
that Claire Chennault no sooner shucked his AAF uni- 
form than he went back to his pre-war love—China— 
and began organizing a new version of the Flying Tigers 
for the Kuomintang government. It’s basically the same 
as the old, too—he’s recruiting crack U. S. war aces. 
Their first duty will be to escort Chinese transports and 
defend them if necessary. They’ll also train native pilots, 
crews, and maintenance units. Advisory work on Chinese 
airports will be another aspect of the work. Highly quali- 
fied fighter pilots, according to our information, are being 
offered as much as $1,500 a (Continued on page 86) 






















Author must be his own prop boy on a one- 
man port. Wheels chocked, he swings it easily. 


Landing space, a plane and 
a hangar can make you an opera- 
tor, if you're a rated instructor 
and are willing to start small 








Airport 





Hangar was left open at one 
end for possible addition; now 
it has been closed up for winter. 








By 
SHIRLEY E. JOHNSTON 


paved runways and big offices and maybe even a res- 

taurant, I can’t help getting a sort of wistful feeling, 
because | know I’m never going to have a nifty setup like 
that. But when [ take off again and fly back to a little 
airport in central Wisconsin I never fail to forget it. | 
swing around the pattern without any traffic to bother me, 
because mine is the only plane there. And as I taxi up to 
the metal hangar I know there’s something extra special! 
about it—it belongs to me. 

Not only that, T built it with my own hands, plus some 
help from friends. Last winter I went out in the woods 
and cut the logs that I needed. I hauled them to a sawmill 
and had them sawed into lumber for framework. I wan- 
gled some corrugated steel siding and put it up. It isn't 
the handsomest hangar you ever saw but it’s just as strong 
as if it were gold-plated. 

If you landed at my airport in the middle of the day, the 
only activity you would find would be the wind sock turn- 
ing into the breeze. There wouldn’t be a mechanic a 


WY esved ran I land on one of those fancy airfields with 

















Aeronca Champion keeps Johnston busy with instruction in 
afternoons and evenings. He plans to start a charter service. 


to greet you nor a line boy to direct you nor anyone to 
pump your gas. I don’t have a telephone and you’d have a 
heck of a time finding one to call me up. If you are one 
of those private pilots who is always complaining about 
the type of service you get at the airport you wouldn’t 


even have any service to complain about. 

You see, I’m not set up to serve transients. I run a 
strictly one-man operation. Maybe it would be more 
accurate to call it a “half-man” operation since I’m only 
there late afternoons and some mornings—and of course 
on weekends. I have only one plane so far—an Aeronca 
Champion—but I intend to add a Piper Super Cruiser just 
as soon as I am able to buy one. Eventuelly I will prob- 
ably also have a couple of privately owned planes on my 
airport but I never really expect to get much bigger 
than that. 

I have located my airport in the country I grew up in. 
I did so because I like to live here. It isn’t the most 
prosperous farming country in Wisconsin by a long shot. 
The biggest town I have to draw on has less than 2,000 
population. Yet I manage to get along pretty well. 


Take-offs and landings are over 
trees but level turfed runways 
are 1,800 to 2,000 feet long. 


Paint job on Model A “taxi” is not author's handiwork. He 
woke one morning to find it had been daubed free of charge. 


My airport is about five miles north and west of the twin 
towns of Friendship and Adams on State Route 21 in 
Adams County. It is about four miles from the settlement 
of Arkdale, where I have lived since I was eight. There 
are four or five other towns of about 1,000 population 
within a 30-mile radius which do not have their own air- 
ports, and I get business from them. 

I know that such a setup may not sound too inviting to 
an airport operator accustomed to drawing on big urban 
areas. And the natural attitude of many operators is to im- 
ply that a one-man airport can’t pay off. I assure them and 
you that it isn’t so and that students learning to fly from 
me get as good instruction as they do on the big city air- 
ports. 

I’ve done plenty of flying in the past nine years. I’m one 
of those pilots who learned to fly the hard way—on his 
own cash. I worked as a machine operator in Chicago to 
save enough money to take lessons. First I flew at Chicago 
Municipal and after that at Harlem, Elmhurst and West- 
chester. I bought an Aeronca C-3 in 1938 for $450 but I 
didn’t put together enough hours (Continued on page 78) 





“So We Bought a Glider. . . 


By DON ROSE 


Aviation Editor, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


HREE boys went away to the wars from our house. 

Two are back (the other soon will be) considerably 

larger and fussier than they used to be. In their 
absence three spinster sisters have spread themselves and 
their belongings around the house, taking over the best 
bedrooms and other comforts of home. They are staying 
put, like displaced persons who won't go back where they 
came from. The veterans are coming home to find no 
place to lay their battle-scarred heads, except a sleeping 
shack in the garden and a couch in the rumpus room. 

Gone are the days when I could sleep them three in a 
room, or on top of one another in double-deck beds. They 
are grown men, better than six feet tall and fussy for 
privacy. Also they are loaded down with duffle. The 
post-war wardrobe of a Superfortress radar officer occu- 
pies three times as much space as my own. An ex-ser- 
geant of the AAF medics owns less secondhand clothing 
but more souvenirs. 

So we had our own housing problem. The veterans 
firmly refused to re-enlist in order to solve it. They had 
brought one of the war’s chief problems home with them— 
they wanted lebensraum. 

That’s why one of them was sent off to Tobyhanna, Pa., 
last August, with a blank check and a certification from 
the War Assets Administration authorizing him to buy a 
CG-4A glider. More than 1,100 of these surplus vehicles 
were sold (one to a customer) at Tobyhanna within 36 
hours. The price was $75, a pretty reasonable figure 
for a cargo glider which cost $22,500 to build and that 


“Glider Wing” of the Rose home includes a new dining room, 
a large bedroom, a porch and balcony. The 7,000 board feet 
of crating was used, but most of the glider (right) is still left. 


came crated in 7,000 board feet of very nice lumber. 
That’s what we thought, anyway. 

You get it by now, no doubt, that I have no use for a 
glider which needs a Skytrain to tow it and is not ap- 
proved for commercial use anyway. It might be a valu- 
able machine for dropping a dozen men into enemy 
territory, or delivering a jeep or gun where one is needed. 
For any other purpose the glider itself isn’t worth much. 

But not its crating. You can build a bungalow with 
7,000 board feet of lumber, or a sizable addition to an 
existing dwelling which will provide living quarters for 
ex-GIs who want a place to sleep. So, we bought a glider. 

Right away we found that a glider in Tobyhanna is a bit 
unhandy for building bedrooms in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia, 90 miles away. Five crates hold the glider and the 
least of them weighs two tons. The largest, containing the 
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The most valuable part of a surplus 


glider may be crate it's packed in. 


inboard wing sections, is 25 feet long, 12 feet wide and five 
feet thick, and weighs over three tons. The whole busi- 
ness could have been shipped by freight for about $285. 
But then it would have been stranded on a railroad siding, 
half a mile from home, almost as much of a problem as 
it was in Tobyhanna. Imagine my embarrassment if our 
truly rural freight agent had called up one morning and 
reported: “There are 12% tons of glider waiting for you 
on the siding, on two flat cars. Demurrage will be $5 for 
the first day and the rate increases every day.” 

So the crates came by truck, one at a time. That cost 
$200, plus a $10 license fee for hauling oversized packages 
on the Pennsylvania highways. Also required were the 
services of two sets of block and tackle, a steel cable, two 
stout maple trees to hitch them to, and enough man- 
power to build a pyramid. The (Continued on page 82) 


As a playhouse for neighborhood kids, the glider is wonder- 
ful, but it's a trifle large, with 48!/2-foot fuselage, 85-foot span. 
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More than 1,100 surplus gliders were sold at Tobyhanna, Pa., 
last August for $75 each. Each glider filled five such crates. 


Unioading the crates from oversized trucks required a !2-ton 
railroad jack. Smallest crate weighed two tons; largest three. 








HAVE YOU SEEN? 

















Vought XF6U-1 is the new experimental Navy jet 
fighter now being tested. Note large wing tip tank. 
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Fulton Airph 
disconnects plane from car in five minutes. Pending CAA acceptance tests, production is planned in Danbury, Conn. 


ibian has 150-h.p. engine, cruises 400 miles at 110 m.p.h. in air, gets 25 miles per gallon as car. One person 


North American XFJ-1, another experimental Navy jet fighter, can 
fly over 500 m.p.h., is designed for carriers. Its wing span is 38 feet. 
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Northrop Pioneer prototype has just been completed. will soon undergo flight tests. It has three 600-h.p. engines, will 


cruise at 150 m.p.h., lands at 62. Designed to replace old Fords in South America, it will carry 25,000-pound gross weight 











Bendix Model J is a new four-place helicopter with 450-h.p. en 


Novel German helicopter is Focke-Achgelis Fa-223. It has twin rotors, 
gine. It has counter-rotating rotors but no steering tail rotor. 


1,000 h.p., can carry 10 men. Gross weight is 9,500 pounds, range 265 miles. 


Ramjet engines have been tested on many existing AAF planes, including this Mustang. Engines mounted at wing tips 
give more speed than any other power plant except rockets. Ramjets will not operate from standstill, must get initial boost. 
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New Cessna 190 looks very much like pre-war Airmaster, but has larger engine, -spring-steel landing gear and is all- 

metal except tor fabric-covered fuselage. Price: about $13,000. Old Cessna in inset is 18 years old, has “bubble” hatch. 


Experimental Naval Aircraft Factory trainer, XN5N had 320-h.p., P-80 on carrier was borrowed from Army for jet fighter tests, 
cruised at 101 m.p.h. Gross weight was 3,370 pounds, span 42 feet. flown by Marine ace. This is catapult take-off from deck of the FDR. 





Sikorsky $-52, new light helicopter (shown beside larger S-51), Curtiss XBTC-2 is new experimental bomber-torpedo plane with 





has 178-h.p. engine, cruises at 85, carries two, has metal blades. 3,000-plus-h.p. engine, counter-rotating prop. It is single-place. 






























By Maj. OLIVER STEWART 


British Authority, Editor of Aeronautics 


nical reasoning against the prejudices of the rest of 

the world. When he was with the Bristol company 
he faced long and fierce opposition to sleeve valves for 
high-powered, aircooled, aeroengines. But the war rec- 
ords of engines like the Hercules showed he made sleeve 
valves work well 

We can be certain there is solid technical reasoning 
behind the special features of the new 160-h.p. flat six 
engine which made its first public appearance at the Paris 
Aero Show on November 15. It is a “rolled out” engine, 
flatter and thinner than anything else of its power. It 
also has fuel injection. 

The Roy Fedden Six can be submerged in a wing only 
14-inches thick. It has, of course, sleeve valves and it is 
to be available in both ungeared (160 h.p.) and geared 
(185 h.p.) versions. Cylinder displacement is 323.43 cu. 
in. and compression ratio eight to one. 

The flat six and a bigger engine, a 1,350-h.p. propeller 
turbine unit, are being made at Fedden’s works near 
Cheltenham, in Gloucestershire. Interesting middle-sized 
personal aircraft are already being designed around the 
flat six which is shown in the photo below. 


‘F ROY FEDDEN is always ready to set his own tech- 


New Name, Same Plane 

Tipsy as a name always sounded strange to English 
ears and the decision of the Fairey Company to change 
it to Belfair was probably right. But the aircraft remains 
as it was; a two-seat, side-by-side, low-wing monoplane 
which is powered with 
a 62-h.p. Walter Mikron 
engine. 

A Belfair was flown 
from Belgium to Paris 
for the show. It had been 
built by Avions Fairey, 
of Gosselies, Belgium, a 
company which, like the 
Tipsy Company, is a sub- 
sidiary of the Fairey 
Aviation Company, Ltd., 
of Middlesex, England. 

The Belfair has a cruis- 
ing speed of 100 m.p.h., 
a ceiling of 20,000 feet 
and a normal range of 
466 miles. Weight empty 
is. 540 pounds and the 
wing loading is 85 
pounds per square foot. 
Wing span: 31 ft. 2 in. 


Royal Air Force Fashions 

The most exaggerated feminine fashions (at which 
men like to jeer in a superior manner) are far from 
being as fantastic, irrational and generally absurd as the 
costumes in which the military male likes to deck him- 
self on eeremonial occasions. The service uniforms on 
the Royal Air Force stand at the Grand Palais excited 
a great deal of earnest attention even before the Paris 
show opened, as their object was to summarize the his- 
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Fedden Flat Six is new British engine which will fit inside a 
wing only 14 inches thick. This 160-h.p. model is built for twin-en- 
gined pusher plane but tractor designs will also be manufactured. 





tory of the air arm in Britain. The French are taking 
an intense interest in both U. S. and British service 
aviation. 

The United States, however, was not represented on 
as large a scale as had been hoped. Your correspondent, 
when in Paris just before the opening, heard many ex- 
pressions of regret by French people that a larger space 
had not been reserved for’ American aviation. 


British Air Club Flying 

Great efforts are being made by the Royal Aero Club— 
chairman, Whitney Straight; secretary-general, R. L. 
Preston—to unify the flying club movement in Britain. 
The associate membership scheme is making headway 
and its effect will be to bring all club members together 
and to give them much greater power in dealing with 
government departments. 

Lord Londonderry, a former secretary of state for air, 
has loaned Londonderry House, in Park Lane, to the Aero 
Club on very easy terms. This house, once the center of 
magnificent, semi-official dinners where the fates of diplo- 
mats and even of governments were decided, will now be 
a center of the private flying movement in Britain. 

There will be departments providing route informa- 
tion and maps, dealing with customs carnets and other 
documents, and obtaining passports and, so long as they 
are still required, visas. 

But the real trouble with the clubs is still shortage of 
suitable aircraft at low enough prices. 


Speed Terminal Transportation 

The time required to transport passengers from airports 
to city areas has long been a major aviation problem. But 
some valuable statistics 
concerning such trans- 
portation needs eventu- 
ally should result from 
recent developments at 
Gatwick Airport — about 
25 miles south of London 
—which may make it one 
of London’s chief charter 
service airfields. A mod- 
ern approach to this old 
problem is the aim of the 
Gatwick setup. 

Gatwick was a_ bold 
experiment when it was 
created well before the 
war, for it was designed 
to use railway instead of 
road transport for the 
terminal section from the 
airport to the center of 
London. A subway leads 
from the airport apron 
direct to the platforms of the railway station. Electrified 
trains do the journey from Gatwick to the heart of London 
in something less than 30 minutes. 


Gas Turbines Go Abroad 

One of the unexpected purchasers of British gas tur- 
bines is Soviet Russia. She has bought 20. Meanwhile 
the Paris Show has led to an agitation in the French 
aviation press for the purchase (Continued on page 100) 














Joo much straight and level 
flight time can develop bad 


habits in almost any pilot. 





Aerobatics are the best meth- 
od of developing pilot precision. 








Your 


By AL HANSEN 


FAMOUS pilot once said of the novice flyer: “Every 
minute he spends in straight and level flight is a 
minute wasted.” In the main, most competent pilots 
Look back through your 


- 


will agree with this statement. 
own log book to see the many hours of wasted flying 
time you have entered. 

The average pilot, after becoming just proficient enough 
to pass a Civil Aeronautics Administration private flight 


test, feels that he is now a hot-shot flyer. As a general 
rule, his flying becomes worse thereafter rather than 
better. He sees no further cause for the precise technique 
CAA requires and he buzzes nonchalantly around the 
country in his plane with little regard for accuracy. 





Don't Waste 
Flying Time 


If the nose gets off 10° or if he gains or loses 100 feet 
in his so-called straight and level, it makes little differ- 
ence to him. Torque in his climbs doesn’t bother him 
and stick, rudder and throttle co-ordination go to pot. 
He flies as he pleases and his pleasure is reflected in 
sloppy technique and a careless attitude. 

The pilot who takes this attitude is missing most of his 
tun. The real joy in flying is in continually trying to 
perfect your technique and your judgment. There is no 
place in the air for a sloppy pilot. 

Every pilot who has soloed can better his flying tech- 
nique. He would not have soloed unless his instructor 
had been convinced that he, as a student, had sound 
judgment and at least average ability. With this much 
to start on, any pilot can, by being continually dissatisfied 









with his flying, be his own teacher. The only required 
attribute is the ability to analyze his every maneuver, to 
pick it to pieces and see if it is fundamentally correct. 

In every angle of bank, for instance, an airplane has a 
certain rate of turn. In a shallow bank the nose turns 
very slowly. In a steep bank it swings very rapidly. Con- 
sequently, when rolling into a turn the nose should start 
its travel as soon as the bank begins, and should increase 
in rate of travel as the angle of bank increases, until 
finally the desired bank is attained. “Shucks,” you say, 
“anybody knows that.” True, anybody does know that, 
but have you analyzed your turns lately to see if this 
sequence of events really takes place? 

The airplane won’t turn of its own accord. It takes 
judicious use of the stick and rudder to accomplish this 
accurately. Because of the unequal drag caused by the 


61 
lowered aileron being in a positive pressure area and the 
raised aileron in a negative pressure area, the high wing 
of a bank has more drag and, consequently, proportion- 
ally less speed than the lowered wing as long as the 
aileron is applied. This slows down the rate of travel of 
the nose in the turn entry, and must be compensated for 
by adequate use of the rudder. After the desired angle 
of bank has been reached and the aileron pressure re- 
laxed, of course the rudder pressure should cease. The 
only purpose of the rudder in a turn is to overcome the 
initial yaw caused by this unequal drag of the ailerons. 

Another thing generally overlooked in “everyday” fly- 
ing is proper drift correction. Every airport in the interest 
of traffic safety usually has a definite traffic pattern often 
layed out so that the pilot will have to make good a 
ground track. Imagine the con- (Continued on page 101) 


Precision flying can be learned only by frequent practice of such basic maneuvers 
as crosswind eights along a road. Though essentially not eights but a series of 
matching circles, this flight pattern emphasizes the necessity of wind correction. 














‘IT Learned About Flying 
From That! no. 87 


Author, shown on a Cornell, learned mountain flying is tricky. 


By SAM A. PATCHETT, Jr. 


A novice at mountain flying, this 


pilot hit a down-draft—and bang! 


country deliveries for the Piper 

Aircraft Corp. (to the south and 
middle west), when Ed Jahelka as- 
signed me a Cub to be flown to an air- 
port near Ogden, Utah. This was the 
trip for which I had been waiting! A 
delivery 300 miles the other side of 
the Continental Divide meant I was to 
get my first mountain-flying experi- 
ence. 

Everything was routine until the 
second day out. I took off from 
Cheyenne where I had remained over 
night. Already the gradual slope of 
the Great Plains had accustomed me 
to higher altitude take-offs and land- 


| HAD already made four cross- 





ings. But Cheyenne is 6,000 feet above 
sea level and the effect of increased 
altitude on the performance of the 
Cub became most noticeable. The ai! 
was hot and even with a paved run- 
way and a 16-m.p.h. wind, the light- 
plane took considerable time getting 
into the air and climbing the first 
couple of hundred feet. But the ther- 
mals were strong and, once in the air. 
I had little trouble climbing. 

As I rose slowly to the 10,000- 
foot altitude required to clear the 
Laramie Range, the scenery became 
increasingly beautiful to my midwest- 
ern eyes. The engine was humming; 
my navigation was on the ball. Moun- 








tain flying is really something, I be- 
gan to think and just about as easy as 
flying over the plains of my native 
Illinois. 

The airway I was following bears 
northwest out of Cheyenne until it 
reaches the small town of Rock River, 


Wyo. There it turns almost due west 
toward Rawlins, Wyo. Rock River is 
80 miles from Cheyenne and Rawlins 
is 55 miles from Rock River—a total 
jistance of 135 miles. Under normal 
conditions, that would be an easy non- 
stop hop for a Cub. I intended, there- 
fore, to fly on to Rawlins. If it became 
apparent that I couldn’t make it, | 
could land just north of Rock River, at 
Medicine Bow, and refuel. 

It took 1 hr. 20 min. to make Rock 
River and I naturally surmised that I 
could make the remaining 55 miles 
with the 1 hr. 40 min. gas supply still 
in my tanks. So I changed my head- 
ing and set course for Rawlins. 

The terrain became more and more 
rugged as I continued west and I be- 
gan to lose some of that calm which 
had marked my attitude toward the 
trip so far. I busied myself with navi- 
gation as check-points became almost 
extinct. Finally, on crossing a moun- 
tain road, I got a good check on my 
position and was able to compute my 
ground speed—35 m.p.h. I still had 20 
miles to go and had nov been flying 
2 hr. 20 min. Things were, indeed, 
taking a serious turn. 

I knew it would be a tight squeeze 
to make Rawlins; I might not even be 
able to make a CAA field six miles 
east of there. Hoping that perhaps 
there was a more favorable wind be- 
low, I decided to drop lower than the 
1,500 feet above the terrain which I 
had been holding. 

A few miles east of the small town 
of Fort Steele, Wyo., I dropped down 
within 500 feet of the Union Pacific 
railroad tracks and followed them into 
a little valley. Here, I thought, | 
would get some protection from the 
winds which were playing around the 
mountain peaks. 

Things progressed all right until | 
reached a point about halfway through 
the valley where the railroad goes 
through a pass about a quarter-mile 
wide. Here hell broke loose with 3 
suddenness that took me by surprise. 
In all my five years of flying I had 
never encountered such turbulent air. 
I had to battle to keep the Cub on a 
reasonably even keel. Then suddenly | 
was into a nearly vertical bank despite 
full opposite aileron. Even full power 
from the engine didn’t help my plight 
and I dropped as if strings from the 
ground were pulling me down. I knew 
I was going to crash—there was noth- 
ing to prevent it. [I couldn't land; 
(Continued on page 109) 
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On many of the newest personal planes 
today, Pliocel fuel cells have been made 
standard equipment to provide maximum gas 
capacity with minimum weight. Developed by 
Goodyear Research, Pliocels are made of specially 
treated, gas-tight, nylon fabric and weigh only .075 
pound per square foot. They are leakproof, having no 
metal seams or riveted joints to work open, and long 
outlast heavier metal tanks. In abrasion tests 

they have withstood amazing punishment 
without damage, and are approved by 
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PLIOCELS 
hold more gas - weigh less ! 
















C.A.A., Army and Navy. The Airacobra 
winner of the Thompson Trophy race, the 
“Truculent Turtle” and the “Dreamboat,” all of 
current fame, used Pliocels for weight-saving and 
increased fuel capacity. Designable in all sizes and 
shapes, Pliocels can be installed in locations hereto- 
fore impossible, increasing gas load. Specify Pliocels 
on your new ship. For further information 
ask your aircraft dealer, or write Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, 

Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Pliocel—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
is a service organization for the private 
pilot or aircraft owner. AOPA’s full time 
staff is devoted to helping the individual 
pilot. Its aim is: “To make flying more use- 
ful, less expensive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: 1319 F Street N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Mmbers also receive 
a special “AOPA” edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. 
Opinions expressed in this column are 
not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine. 











SAFETY DRIVE 
HIS year will see the most compre- 
hensive lightplane safety drive in 
aviation history, with AOPA playing a 
leading role. 

Keystone of the campaign by the asso- 
ciation will be the widespread publicity 
given to accidents picked from the files of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board Safety Bu- 
reau by CAB experts. The crashes to be 
publicized will be the type which caused 
the most trouble during the preceding 
month. Working closely with these ex- 
perts, AOPA will publicize the accidents 
in airport posters and two-page spreads 
in the AOPA Pilot, which may also be 
used for poster or bulletin-board pur- 
poses. 

Photos showing crack-ups will feature 
the poster campaign. 

Experts who will guide the campaign 
include Jesse Lankford, chief analyst of 
the Safety Bureau and long an authority 
on lightplane safety; Paul Gillespie, head 
of the Board’s accident investigation 
work, and Harold G. Meyers, also an 
accident investigation worker. 

Chief early-1947 targets, already chosen 
on the basis of late-1946 trends, will be 
lowflying accompanied by carelessness 
and stunting, and students carrying pas- 
sengers. These were the worst accident 
causes during the early winter and are 
constant hazards according to lightplane 
accident records. 


INTERNATIONAL FLYING 

Another AOPA campaign apparently 
destined to figure in lightplane news dur- 
ing the coming year will be the treatment 
of private flyers by the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO). 

Year-end activities indicate, according 
to association observers, a trend toward 
wrapping international private flying in 
the red-tape formerly suffered here. There 
is even danger that some of the old, U.S.- 
brand tape would be wrapped around 
pilots in this country as a result of 
PICAO meetings at Montreal in Decem- 
ber. 

Queried as this went to press, Robert 
D. Hoyt, co-ordinator of international 
regulations of the CAB Safety Bureau, 
said that he believes the CAR will have 
to be revised in line with PICAO rulings. 
Other opinion is that PICAO rulings will 
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apply almost exclusively to foreign travel. 

Either way, AOPA general manager 
J. B. Hartranft, Jr., viewed the PICAO 
trend toward more regulations with 
alarm and promised a vigorous campaign 
against them if they prove a -hindrance 
to U.S. lightplane activities in 1947: 

Stiffest fight seems to be developing 
concerning increased air traffic rules and 
licensing requirements, with PICAO 
tending toward regulations which con- 
sider airline and military needs but have 
little or no consideration for private 
pilots. 

“Repudiation of the agreements will be 
mandatory if they interfere with private 
flying in this country or turn back the 
clock on present U. S. rules,” Mr. Har- 
tranft declared. 


RADIO RANGES 

A formal request to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to continue its 
four-course radio ranges indefinitely was 
made recently by AOPA following meet- 
ings of the Radio Technical Advisory 
Committee at which the Association was 
represented by Karl F. Kellerman (AOPA 
19348), radio expert. 

Two reasons were given for the AOPA 
request. In the first place, it is pointed 
out that no equipment is now available 
suitable for use by lightplanes with the 
omnidirectional beam, now being in- 
stalled by CAA and, assumedly, standard 
airways equipment five years hence, at 
which time lightplane pilots would be left 
without adequate radio aids. 

In the second place, with the present 
economy moves in Congress, it is feared 
that appropriations for the maintenance 
of the four-course ranges might be with- 
drawn. Appropriations for omnidirec- 
tional beams, on the other hand, have al- 
ready been made and earmarked. 

Either way, it is pointed out, the light- 
plane pilot stood to lose adequate radio 





aid on the airways, and the AOPA re- 
quest was therefore made formal. 

No reply had been made by Govern- 
ment officials to the Association request 
as this went to press. 


TAXES 

Herewith for the first time in capsule 
form is the latest in discriminatory gaso- 
line taxes against personal aircraft—now 
found in 10 states: 

KENTUCKY—Tax is five cents per gallon 
but the law on refunds is stated in such 
a way that the little guy is under a big 
handicap, including gobbledegook legal 
phrases and a $100 to $1000 bond. 

LovuistaNa—Personal aviation pays 
seven cents per gallon but interstate air- 
lines are exempt. 

MicHIGAN—Tax is three cents per gal- 
lon but interstate airlines get a refund of 
one and one-half cents a gallon. 

Minnesota—Tax is four cents per gal- 
lon. Refunds are permitted in a complex 
fashion starting at 50,000 gallons. The law 
may not help anyone. certainly not the 
lightplane public. 

NEBRASKA—Tax is five cents per gallon. 
Air school users, however, get full re- 
fund. 

New Mexico—Tax is five cents per gal- 
lon. No refunds, though, if you don’t 
buy 50 or more gallons at a time. 

PENNSYLVANIA—F our cents a gallon for 
everybody but the airlines pay tax only 
on the distance they fly in the state. 

SoutH CarRoLina—Six cents a gallon on 
all except U. S. Army primary aviation 
schools, which get full refund. 

Vircinia—Tax is six cents a gallon but 
“full refund is granted to interstate op- 
erators of aircraft.” Others may get two 
cents a gallon refund. 

West Vircintia—Tax five cents a gal- 
lon. You get full refund if you buy 25 
or more gallons. 

Wyominc refunds two cents a gallon 
only to extremely large users, but the 
tax is used to develop aviation. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The year 1946 was the biggest in AOPA 
history, year-end reports indicated. Mem- 
bership was doubled and the year-end 
trend continued good, November addi- 
tions totalling more than a thousand— 
twice the figure for November, 1945. END 
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"You'll note the landing speed is so slow as to be remarkable." 
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More and Better Airports— 


YOU WANT ’EM...WE WANT ’EM! 


As interest in aviation grows by leaps and bounds, 
everyone who flies or wants to fly looks forward to a 
day of better, safer landing fields — faster in-and-out 
service — highest quality aviation products available 
at more airports. 

That’s Socony-Vacuum’s goal, too. Right now, we’re 
working closely with the CAA— offering civic and 
business groups complete aid in airport planning 
and construction. 


Already, over 1000 airports coast-to-coast feature 
Mobiloil Aero for finest engine protection. . . Mobilgas 
Aircraft, a special 80 octane, clear gasoline for per- 
sonal planes. They’re products of the same refining 
skill that makes 20% of all aviation fuels. 

Get the most from flying. Land at fields that show 
the Flying Red Horse Shield! 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T. — NBC 
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AIR INDUSTRY! 











THE LIBRARY 


U. S. ARMY AIRCRAFT, 1908-1946, edited by 
James C. Fahey; published by Ships and 
Aircraft, New York, in 1946. 68 pages. Price 
$l. 


This is the most colossal job of compila- 
tion we’ve ever seen. There is so much 
sheer factual information in this little 
book about practically every aircraft the 
AAF ever bought or thought of that it’s 
worth the price for no other reason than 
that it is a collector’s item. One thing is 
sure: 99 per cent of all the men in the 
AAF have never known a fraction of the 
information contained in this book. 

Mr. Fahey appears to have taken ex- 
treme care to assure accuracy. If you 
want to know the difference between the 
P-51D-NA and the P-51K-NT, it’s here. 
If you’re curious as to who has the con- 
tract for the XB-48, you'll quickly find 
that it’s Martin. As an historical docu- 
ment this book is doubly valuable. Every 
bomber from the XB-1 of 1926 to the B- 
50-BN of 1946 is described, for example. 
There’s a complete table, with full details, 
listing the airplanes procured by the Sig- 
nal Corps between 1908 and 1917. 

There are dozens of photographs, tables 


on contemporary aircraft engines, and an 
excellent page explaining the present 
AAF aircraft designating system down to 
the smallest detail. In other words, it 
will cost you only $1 to become an expert 
on the AAF almost overnight. 

—Max KARANT 


VITAL PROBLEMS OF AIR COMMERCE, 
Edited by Lucien Zacharoff, published by 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison 
ars New York 16, N. Y., in 1946. Price 
Avoiding personalized prediction, Editor 

Zacharoff has rounded up opinions of 

aviation leaders into a chaptered debate. 

His book comprises a series of carefully 

selected articles in which aviation and 

Government big-wigs present the merits 

of their respective air-policy positions. 
Much of the discussion has to do with 

integration of air, rail and steamship 
services, a problem that Zacharoff proper- 
ly recognized and stressed. Pros and cons 
are fairly impartially presented. But the 
reader is left with a sense of indecision as 
to just which combination will be the 
most effective in future air commerce. 
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It's your wife 








. « » She deesn't think you're flying right.” 











Since the U. S. has withdrawn from the 
Five Freedoms pact, several arguments— 
or chapters—touching upon international 
air carriers lose consequence. And Pan 
American’s very recent applications for 
domestic routes do not go too well with 
Col. J. Carroll Cone’s fervent plea to 
protect that line’s past monopoly. 

In the main, however, private flying 
does get treatment. Federal programs for 
the development of airports—simple but 
adequate rules governing the private fly- 
er—training of pilots who ultimately will 
fly the commercial air giants—contem- 
porary thought concerning all these are 
made quite clear. Perhaps a bit too much 
space is given to problems of private 
pilots in the eastern seaboard area—espe- 
cially New York City. 

One of the most forceful arguments 
presented is one on behalf of lighter- 
than-air ships by Rear Adm. C. E. Rosen- 
dahl, U. S. Navy. He compares the old 
Hindenburg and the Mars Clippers as to 
payload, range, and other operating fig- 
ures for land planes which now comprise 
the bulk of transoceanic equipment. 
Rosendahl’s long experience with air- 
ships gives authenticity to his claim that 
airships will find a definite place in to- 
morrow’s air commerce. 

Legal problems that confront the in- 
dustry today are well presented, though 
many are subject to constant change. 

Since each authority presents only his 
own opinion, Zacharoff never gets out on 
a limb. Chief value of his work is that 
it calls attention to exactly those obsta- 
cles which must be surmounted if avia- 
tion’s progress is to continue. 
—LAWRENCE KEIL 





— SHORT VIEWS 


AERONAUTICAL NAVIGATION, by Cherles 
A. Zweng. Published by Pan American Navi- 
gation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 198 pages. Price $3. 


The private pilot would do well to pui 
chase a copy of this book and study it. 
While it will not make him an expert 
navigator, it will give him a far better 
understanding of cross-country flight. 

Zweng explains simply and clearly the 
use of the Weems plotter, charts, and the 
Dalton navigation computer. He discusses 
navigation instruments, their uses and 
limitations. Celestial navigation is en- 
tirely eliminated from the text. 

A goodly section of the back of the 
book is given over to multiple choice and 
question and answer quizzes, handy de- 
vices by which the reader can check what 
he has learned. The book is recommended 
for use by schools teaching dead réckon- 
ing, pilotage and radio navigation. 





ABC's OF FLIGHT, by Paul H. Housel. Pub- 
lished by Merritt Wells Pub. Co., Warwick, 
N. Y. 82 pages. Price: $I. 

Written by a flight instructor, this text 
supplies excellent material for the be- 
ginner or for the commercial pilot study- 
ing for an instructor’s rating. All maneu- 
vers used in the private pilot’s examina- 
tion are explained in detail. In addition 
there is a simple discussion on the theory 
of flight and on aircraft structure. END 
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FLYING 


The most advanced personal plane of the post-war era...and not an 


expensive ship either to buy or fly...this versatile 4-place all-metal 





amphibian assures power, range and conveniences never before 
available, except in ships of far greater purchase and maintenance 
costs. ({ Its flexibility of operation from either field or stream adds a 
hundred-fold to this vital safety factor...and here indeed is the first, 
truly modest cost, all purpose personal plane, for sport or business. 
@ The Seabee is fully proved by months of careful test...see it...fly 
it...by all means buy it. You'll discover new standards of beauty and 
performance which have no equal at its price . . . now completely 


equipped’. . . $6000. F.A.F. Farmingdale, Long !zland, New York. 





® Easy entrance through sturdy salon- @ Dual contro! units and standard in- — @ Full swing of utility hatch allows fish- 
type doors...spaciousness of cabin and strument equipment. ..also wide an- ing from the bow pilus easy removal of 
luxurious upholstery are emphasized. gle of vision...from roomy front seats. sport or other equipment from ship. 


*Hartzell Controllable-Reversible Pitch Propeller... full “Cross 
Country” Instrument Panel and Hallicrafters Two-way Radio... top 
off the exceptional accessory equipment now standard in the SEABEE. 
Republic Aviction Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The Pilot’s Missus 


(Continued from page 34) 


tricked into an airplane, gripe about a 
cotter key snagging their nylons. They 
can’t understand why a 65-h.p. job hasn’t 
the plush of a DC-4. And they are usual- 
ly flying versions of the automobile’s 
back-seat driver. 

On the other hand, this type may never 
note either bad or good flying techniques. 
Although they may enjoy the ride, they 
look vague when the male points out 
how nicely he handled that cross-wind 
take-off or his smooth precision when 
that other plane cut him out of the land- 
ing circle. To them, a trim tab is a 
dohinkus—and the same goes for every 
other gadget in the plane. This type is 
responsible for the hubby who spends 
his time with the guys—and perhaps the 
gals—that understand his language. 

Sounds hopeless, doesn’t it? If a gal 
can’t get interested in flying or put up 
with airplanes, maybe she has no busi- 
ness marrying a flyer. It could spell trou- 
ble. If she gets a husband and then he 
gets aviation, then that’s an equally diffi- 
cult situation. 

But there are wives who accept avia- 
tion, go along with the man of the house 
when he flys and perhaps themselves be- 
come pilots. They make themselves as 
comfortable as possible at airports and 
learn something of the terminology of 
flying. (These are the rare little gems.— 
Eb.) 

Typical of these gals who try is a 
friend of mine who, when asked if she 
could fly, replied: “No, but I’m learning 
to sit.” 

Another girl claims that she hasn’t 
logged an hour of flying time but has 
“432 hours logged as an airport widow.” 
And what does she do with 432 hours of 
airport widowing? 

“Oh, I’ve learned. I come prepared. I 
have magazines, books, darning, letters to 
write, fruit, cookies and sometimes a 
thermos. When I get tired of sitting, I 
wander around and talk to people.” 

I suppose I am an airport widow of a 
sort. My husband has logged 3,500 hours 
and I’ve spent a large part of that time 
waiting around for him. So the following 
suggestions aren’t something dreamed up 
on the spur of the moment. 

Dress appropriately. Few gals would 
appear at a beach party in a formal. So 
why appear at an airport dressed in 
“Sunday best,” high heels, fancy hair-dos, 
and “impressionable” fingernails. An air- 
port cannot: be compared to a fashionable 
supper club or a friend’s home. Maybe a 
few large municipal airports could qual- 
ify, but your local airport, as a rule, does 
not go in for dress occasions. Their dp- 
erators can’t afford a doorman. 

On the other hand, it isn’t necessary 
to be sloppy, to look and feel like a hag. 
Tailored wool or flannel slacks, sweaters 
or a jacket are fine for cool weather. For 
summer, light-weight slacks, pedal-push- 
ers or non-frilly blouses are always good. 
Shorts and halters around an airport can 
be both distracting and embarrassing. 

The Army surplus overalls in either 
wool gabardine or nylon are very prac- 
tical for those who fly. There are pockets 
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galore for lipstick, comb, scarf, gloves, 
helmet, notebook, etc., so the purse may 
be dispensed with. Of course some may 
object that the overalls were designed for 
men and don’t do a terrific job for the 
gal with a figure. But, they do give good 
protection against dirt and grease—the 


. 


pF Rom the February 1932 issue of 
this magazine: 

A Junkers transport had windows in 
the leading edge of its thick wings to 
provide necessary light for stowing the 
baggage and freight inside the wings. 

First airplane constructed of stain- 
less steel was christened the “Pioneer” 
at Long Island, N. Y. It was a four- 
place amphibian of the Savoia-Mar- 
chetti type. 

Pilot Johnny Starr of Tulsa, Okla., 
was awarded a contract by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau to make daily weather 
observations. Flying 14,000 feet above 
Omaha, Nebr., each morning in a Spar- 
tan monoplane, he made readings of 
wind velocity, humidity, temperature 
and other weather data which the 
Omaha Weather office disseminated 
throughout the country. 

The Nicholas-Beazley—a folding- 
wing, two place trainer—had received 
its Approved Type Certificate. It was 
equipped with a five-cylinder super- 
charged engine. 

National Aircraft Builders Associa- 
tion had brought out a unique two- 
place lightplane with an exceptionally 
low fuselage. Its tricycle landing gear 
left the rear end of the fuselage just 
clear of the ground. The association 
claimed the plane would not ground 
loop since the two main wheels were 
back of the center of gravity. The 
front wheel was steered by the rudder 
pedals. 

Blind flight training had become a 
compulsory part of the regular train- 
ing at Kelly Field not only for pro- 
tecting the pilot and planes but for 
increasing the fighting power of air- 
craft in time of war, officers of the 
Field revealed. All combat planes had 
instrument flight equipment. 

Flying bombs and aerial torpedoes 
capable of carrying a ton of high ex- 
plosives were predicted for future wars 
by Elmer O. Sperry, who assisted his 
father in developing the Sperry robot 
pilot. 

Two British high-altitude explorers, 
Eustace and Oswald Short, were plan- 
ning an ascent in an immense balloon 
to a height of 15 or 16 miles above the 
earth. Equipment included a_ special 
breathing apparatus and a radio trans- 
mitter for sending messages during the 
flight. 























woman’s pet gripe. Flat shoes that won’t 
leave a gal teetering on a wing or falling 
off a step help considerably. And remem- 
ber, a simple hair-do takes less time and 
trouble to comb out. 

And another thing. If a gal expects a 
man who flies to take an interest in her 
activities, she might at least learn some 
of his flying lingo. Fuselage, aileron, 
torque, manifold pressure, air foil and 
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spars are so much mumbo-jumbo to some 
sweet young things. But terminology is 
just as important in flying as it is in golf, 
music, art, cooking, sewing or any other 
sport or activity. 

When hangar flying rears its head on a 
social occasion—as it always will when 
two or more pilots get together—don’t 
groan and start talking about clothes. 
Listen in and try to follow the flow of 
conversation. When a word is used that 
isn’t clearly understood, ask what it’s all 
about. It not only adds to your accumu- 
lation of terms, but sometimes flatters 
your beloved’s ego. 

When around planes become familiar 
with the controls. Learn where the 
brakes and switches are and how to use 
them. It may come in handy some time. 
Learn how the throttle works so that 
hubby can crank the plane while you sit 
in the cockpit. Running a lightplane’s 
engine isn’t any more difficult than run- 
ning a car’s—it’s just different. 

In the air, look for other people’s 
planes, learn what the traffic pattern is 
(it isn’t accidental that planes take more 
or less the same route into or out of 
fields). Become familiar with the instru- 
ments and where they are “redlined.” If 
you aren’t interested in the mechanics of 
flying, learn navigation, map-reading, or 
meteorology. 

“Women take too much junk with them 
for a weekend,” men complain. Learning 
to pack with a minimum of space gets 
to be an art. Eliminating the frills takes 
time, but it’s well worth it. By the way, 
solid perfumes or colognes (if necessary) 
are excellent for flying trips. You should 
hear a hubby’s howls if a favorite per- 
fume becomes uncorked and scents all 
the clothing in the suitcase. 

Learning the parts of the plane and 
what they are supposed to do helps make 
the cross-country trip (or even hangar 
flying) more interesting. 

A little aviation knowledge helps, too, 
when a pilot tries acrobatics in a plane 
you think isn’t stressed for it. A ques- 
tion like “What’s the wing loading for 
this plane?” usually makes him straighten 
up and fly right. Learn to distinguish 
between flying and the glamorized article 
that is handed out so freely. 

Of course if the wife is interested in 
flying that means the finance problem is 
half solved. She’s the gal who knows 
how to squeeze money out of the family 
budget to buy or rent a plane or how to 
re-do the den as an airman’s hangout 
with airplane models, maps and pictures. 

But, to get the gal interested, the air- 
ports should meet her half-way. The 
husband may feel he isn’t in his element 
until said element is covered with grease 
and oil, but that isn’t the wife’s element! 
Airports should have neat waiting rooms, 
benches, chairs and a cafe or at least a 
hamburger stand. Rest rooms should be 
clean and plainly identified. If you think 
these rooms are standard airport equip- 
ment—just take a cross-country trip! 

So there it is. The airport widow 
doesn’t need to be a problem if she looks 
for the right solution to her own particu- 
lar set-up. She can stay at home, sit at 
the airport or fly—depending on her atti- 
tude or ability to compromise. END 
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FLYING 


WITH AN AEROMATIC* PROPELLER ON YOUR OWN PLANE 


o” 
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TAKE-OFF: With engine at full 
throttle, Aeromatic Propeller 
assumes low pitch automatically 
... gets plane off ground quickly, 
allows use of full take-off power. 


- is 


CLIMBING: Aecromatic responds to 


= 


* 
natural forces . . . increases pitch 
automatically as air speed in- 
creases . . . gets plane to cruising 
level fast . . . on minimum fuel. 


—_— <—ip| 


CRUISING: Acromatic automati- 
cally maintains the most advan- 
tageous pitch... for top cruising 
performance on minimum fuel at 
any level up to critical altitude. 


“Sy... 


LANDING: Aecromatic adjusts {ts 
Pitch automatically for a long 
flat glide . . . moves to low pitch 
instantly for a quick pickup if 
the pilot overshoots the field. 









ONE-FOURTH SHORTER TAKE-OFF RUN! One-third higher rate of climb! Greater cruising range 
and speed! All with less fuel consumption, less engine wear! That's what you get from 
Aecromatic—‘‘the propeller with a brain.” 


IT’S COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! The Acromatic Propeller is completely self-acting and self- 
contained . . . varies its own pitch automatically for peak performance all the way. There 
are no extra controls to “‘fiddle’’ with . . . no extra instruments for the pilot to watch. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION! If you own a new plane or plan to buy one, enjoy the extra 
advantages of an Aeromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer and see if you 
can have an Aecromatic on your plane. Or drop a line to: Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic 
Propeller Dept., 232 Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 

Custom-Tailored for the Planes they Fly 


Aeromatic Propellers are available for most new private planes and are being installed on other makes and models. 


The Propeller with a Brain for Your Private Plane 


aw 


Air Controlled 


Automatic Propeller of Everel Propeller Corp. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Airlines vs. Private Flying 


(Continued from page 33) 


DC-3’s and Constellations in the same 
traffic patterns,” he said. “The Constel- 
lation, cruising at 270 m.p.h., overtakes 
the DC-3 very quickly and creates a prob- 
lem for traffic controllers and pilots. With 
a variety of planes flying at all speeds 
from 60 m.p.h. to three times that in the 
same traffic pattern you have immense 
confusion and a situation that will in- 
evitably cause accidents.” 

On the other hand, Hartranft says, his 
organization is agreeable to excluding 
private planes from busy airports when- 
ever airline schedules reach the satura- 
tion point. “But,” he says, “that point 
has never been reached except for short 
periods on certain days at a few airports.” 

He is proud of AOPA’s record of safety 
and efficiency in handling large volumes 
of airplanes during mass flights. “We 
have landed and parked as many as 230 
airplanes at Greenpoint, N. Y., and other 
places in a very short period of time, with 
no more facilities than a man with two 
flags to direct the pilots. We’ve never had 
an accident during landing operations. If 
we can do that I don’t see why a busy 
airport can’t handle a smaller volume of 
airline and private planes by planning 
their traffic patterns properly.” 

Hartranft sees an overemphasis on the 
part of most municipal airports on com- 
mercial operations all out of proportion to 
the number of aircraft present to be hang- 
ared, maintained and serviced. This he 
ascribes to economics. It is more profit- 
able to load 1,000 gallons of fuel into an 
airliner than to service 100 private planes 
with 10 gallons each, or to rent a hangar 
to one airline than to operate a hangar for 
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personal planes with multiple owners 
and numerous transients. 

This, he claims, is a short-sighted view, 
because airports and airways compare 
roughly with highways and service sta- 
tions. As personal flying continues grow- 
ing, it will provide the same relative 
amount of traffic (and revenues) as pri- 
vate automobiles compared with the bus 
and. trucking lines. Even now, he believes, 
although the figures cannot be proven, 
more seat miles are fiown in private 
planes than in transports. 

The airlines get preferential treatment 
in other ways than in their usurpation of 
major air terminals. The U. S. Customs 
Service is not prepared to handle travel 
across the borders except at airline ter- 
minals. Private pilots must channel 
through cities where customs men are 
stationed to process airline passengers. 
The AOPA is now dealing with the Gov- 
ernment in an attempt to correct this con- 
dition, but has had no success thus far 
due to a reduction in the Customs and 
Immigration service operating funds. 

One of Hartranft’s major complaints is 
that there is no section within the Civil 
Aeronautics Board concerned exclusively 
with non-scheduled aviation, although al- 
most everything done by the CAB affects 
personal flying. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
long-pending airport bill has been passed, 
although the appropriation of Federal 
funds was cut sharply from the recom- 
mended $1,250,000,000 to only $500,000,000. 
The great bulk of airports to be con- 
structed with this money and funds to be 
contributed by the states will be Class I 
and II, suitable for use by family-type 
planes and small transports. 

The original provisions specified by 
CAA called for the construction of 3,000 
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“Don't say anything. 
gets and thinks he's back loading bombs again." 
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airports, 2,900 of which would be Class I 
(1,500 to 2,500-foot runways) and Class II 
(2,500 to 3,500-foot runways). The other 
fields would be suitable for airline opera- 
tion. The reduction in cost is more likely 
to reduce the complexity of the projected 
airports than the number of them, ac- 
cording to one CAA official. 

The expansion of airport facilities is 
expected to further broaden the demarka- 
tion between the private flyer and the air- 
lines, rather than to bring them closer 
together. New airports make flying more 
convenient and attract additional adher- 
ents, who will want to use the airways 
and municipal airports. Airlines and mu- 
nicipalities will take new measures to 
restrict personal planes to the smaller 
fields, and a feud, now only in its early 
stages, undoubtedly will become nation- 
ally important. 

The airport problem is receiving much 
attention these days. In Washington, two 
lobbies, one representing the state avia- 
tion officials and another in favor of a 
federation of municipalities, are fighting 
each other for Federal airport funds. The 
National Aeronautics Association is sur- 
veying the landing fee situation to deter- 
mine to what extent privately operated 
airports depend upon this source of rev- 
enue for their income. 

The CAA has recently published two 
booklets dealing with airports. One cov- 
ers the employment situation and the 
other advises about the planning, design, 
construction, operation and maintenance 
angles. The airlines vs. private pilots dis- 
pute being largely a matter of economics 
in airport management, the whole indus- 
try is hoping that sound management, 
new ideas and a larger volume of busi- 
ness will obviate the need for landing fees 
for non-scheduled operators. It is also 
hoped that it will be possible to have 
enough accessible municipal airports so 
the problem of segregation will solve it- 
self. 

As concerns the use of Federal airways, 
no problem now exists during instrument 
weather because so few personal planes 
are equipped to fly instruments. The sit- 
uation is different for contact flight, al- 
though the problem is still minor. Often 
personal planes are found on the airways, 
despite the fact that there is an altitude 
separation maintained. Airline pilots also 
often complain that many private oper- 
ators fail to observe airways regulations. 

That this is a two-way complaint is tes- 
tified by two recent accident investiga- 
tions involving lightplanes and airliners, 
in which the CAB found that the airline 
pilots had failed to exercise proper vigi- 
lance. 

With the situation between the airlines 
and private pilots in a state of flux, the 
only conclusions that can be drawn are 
that personal aviation refuses to take a 
back seat and that much study must be 
given the growing problems. There is 
room in the United States for a flourish- 
ing airline network as well as a high-fly- 
ing public owning its own planes. Neither 
need suffer at the hands of the other, but 
tension between them will grow until 
enough airports are built to accommodate 
both and a workable arrangement for use 
of the airways safely and conveniently is 
brought about by the Government. END 
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RESORT BASES 
ARE BONANZAS 


Wes Stetson operates the highest float base in America —6,275 feet above 
sea level. He moves in and out with the seasons, with all airport construc- 
tion and maintenance handled by Nature. And floats put him right in the 
center of a crowd ready for fun and flying. 

Any resort on or near water, and with a good annual volume of visi- 
tors, is ideal for float operations. Vacationists have leisure, money and a 
desire for sport. Flying forms a strong attraction for them, more so if 
from water. And resorts are a natural destination for transient flyers — 
to add more dollars to an operator’s revenue from fuel and service. 
Resort managements are usually cooperative, for a float base brings in Day in and day out, float planes are the biggest { 
more visitors, gives them more choice for recreation and adds to the attraction for visitors to this California resort. 
modern appearance and prestige of the place. : 





Potential customers find Wes Stetson's float 
planes convenient on this Lake Tahoe beach. 


MANY SITES AVAILABLE 


Resorts dot the map from Canada to the Gulf. Thousands are good 
spots for new floatplane bases. And it doesn’t take much capital to start. 
Stetson spent only $116 for a base. A Lake Champlain operator used a 
strip of beach all season, spending exactly zero for ground facilities. If 
you want to operate floats seasonally, one or more planes and a few 
dollars for a base will put you in business. If you pick a year-round site 
you can start with a modest dock or ramp and build as you go. Your 
cash comes from such things as flight instruction, sight-seeing, charters, 
rentals, transients, storage, gas and oil and maintenance. Plus whatever 
side-lines you want to put in, such as water sports or fishing boats. 





HERE'S INFORMATION FOR YOU —You can get details on float 
bases — sites, construction, costs — by writing to Edo Aircraft. 
Free copies of “Air Harbors" and “Float Flying" and “The 
Flying Fish" will be sent to you at once. 

? 


-__ “se” 


says. Boag 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION = 110 Second Avenue * om FLOATS < 


¥ 
College Point, Long Island, New York "eae sun om ** 
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Flying Club 
Commandments 
(Continued from page 31) 


their side of the bargain to keep. They 
should fly only when and where author- 
ized by the club. It has been proved 
many times that supervised flying courses 
cut hours off the time necessary to qual- 
ify for a license. 

In almost every case there is apt to be 
one screwball. Beware of this ace, for he 
is likely to get your club into trouble or 
to interrupt flying activities by cracking 
up an airplane. 

The first requisite of a successful flying 
club is a strong common interest in flying. 
Every member should share the ambition 
of wanting to learn to fly and to become 
a first-class pilot. Remember, the best 
lubrication for smooth operation is a 
deep sense of group responsibility for the 
preservation of all club-owned equipment. 

A typical case of a member who does 
not measure up to these standards is the 
“aw, nuts” guy. Over-confident of his 
ability as a pilot, resenting the admoni- 
tions of the club director, he satisfies his 
own interests to the detriment of others. 
If a member of your club seems similar 
to the pilot in the following report, reduce 
the membership by one immediately! 

“Student Flyer H. with 38 hours total 
flying time, planned to carry a passenger 
in violation of both Civil Aeronautics 
Board and club rules. To avoid detection, 
he took off from his base alone, after 
making arrangements to pick up a friend 
at an undesignated airport. The friend 
watched Flyer H. make six downwind 
passes at the field, overshooting each 
time. On his last attempt the engine 
failed to respond to the throttle. The air- 
plane crashed into a fallen tree and suf- 
fered major damage. 

“Subsequently, Flyer H. denied all re- 
sponsibility. In his statement he made no 
mention of the previous arrangements 
with his friend and conveniently termed 
the accident the result of a forced 
landing!” 

The actual organization of the club 
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should be carried out with the advice of 
a lawyer or experienced businessman. It 
is important to have the club a financial 
success. You will need expert guidance 
as to whether a corporation might be 
more suitable for your club than an asso- 
ciation or partnership. You should also 
have help in writing your constitution 
and by-laws. 

Chances for success will be increased 
by drawing up an adequate operations 
manual, appointing a safety board and 
clearly designating flying time allotments. 
Pilots usually fly quite differently, even 
though they might have learned from the 
same instructor. By having recommend- 
ed safe practices in writing for your par- 
ticular-type airplane (operations manual) 
the plane will take less of a “beating” and 
student members will be saved indoc- 
trination time. Placard the instrument 
panel for correct readings of all instru- 
ments; indicate recommended r.p.m. set- 
tings and place a complete check list in 
the cockpit. 

Your safety board (president, opera- 
tions manager and one or two other mem- 
bers) can serve by investigating acci- 
dents, penalizing members for violations 
of good flying practices. If club equip- 
ment is damaged through a member’s 
disregard, the board would be wise to 
compel him to pay a greater proportion ot 
the loss than the other members. If they 
feel a member is responsible for unsafe 
operation, they should expel him. 

Allotment of fiying time is important. 
College clubs schedule time quite success- 
fully in advance. For instance the Smith 
College Flying Club posted the schedule a 
week in advance. Appointments could be 
broken if notice was given five hours in 
advance. The change was posted on the 
bulletin board and the airport was noti- 
fied. Week-end flying was not scheduled 
—first come first served. Fines were im- 
posed for tardiness either in starting or 
terminating a flight and for appointments 
broken without notice. The club also re- 
quired a two-hour minimum of flying per 
week for each member. 

Non-college clubs will find it harder to 
keep such a rigid schedule, for the mem- 
ber cannot be reached so easily. One 
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"Beautiful landing, Miss Johnson. MISS JOHNSON, WHERE ARE YOU?" 
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group posts a board at the airport with a 
number of slats in ladder fashion. A 
member’s name is put in each slat. The 
one at the top has the priority to fly first. 
If he is not there, the next one below him 
can have the plane. After a flight it is 
the member’s responsibility to put his 
name at the bottom of the list. Flights 
are restricted to one hour’s duration. If 
no one else shows up for the plane, the 
pilot can go out again. In general it is 
strongly recommended that definite rules 
for use of the plane be stated and ap- 
pointments meticulously kept. 

Another important concern is the club’s 
financial status. Fixed cost (depreciation, 
hangar rent, insurance, financing cost) 
can be covered by monthly dues. The 
initiation fee will cover the original pur- 
chase cost. The flying costs (gasoline, 
oil, inspection, engine overhaul, aircraft 
overhaul, instructor’s pay) can be figured 
on a “per hour” basis. It is advisable to 
collect from members in advance and to 
issue a card or book of tickets, or to have 
members pay the hourly rate immediately 
after each flight. 

It has also been found that difficulties 
may arise when members take out insur- 
ance without fully understanding the 
terms of the policy. Policies should be 
studied carefully, noting particularly the 
clauses which vary according to the type 
of policy. It is extremely important to 
know just when the club is responsible 
and when your insurance company as- 
sumes liability. 

Sectional aeronautical charts should be 
kept up to date. Members who notice 
special landmarks not already on the 
map which might help others flying in 
that area can start the practice of neatly 
adding the additional information. The 
presence of a chart of the local flying 
area in the airplane enables a member to 
refer to it from time to time so that he 
becomes accustomed to reading it easily. 

Recommended good practice on the 
subject of maintenance is a big item. Al- 
though the modern airplane requires less 
maintenance than its predecessors, it is 
still vital that routine airplane and engine 
inspections be set up and checks be made 
by a certificated mechanic. (The new 
pilot is seldom qualified by either knowl- 
edge or inclination to do maintenance 
work.) 

There should be a daily or line inspec- 
tion prior to the first flight each day, an 
engine check every 25 hours, and a thor- 
ough check of both the airplane and 
the engine every 100 hours. The simple 
report form covering daily inspections 
that Aero Insurance Underwriters makes 
available to its assureds can be obtained 
upon request from any of its offices. Use 
the CAA Periodic Inspection Form ACA 
319 for the 100-hour inspection. Both air- 
plane and engine manufacturers supply 
handbooks giving proper maintenance 
procedures. Be guided by their recom- 
mendations. 

Engines should be majored only by the 
factory or by a Government- and factory- 
approved repair station. The amount of 
flying time between major overhauls 
varies with different engines and operat- 
ing conditions. However, 500 hours 
should be maximum unless the CAA or 
manufacturer recommends a longer pe- 
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When youre glad you 


Extra powerful leverage . . . precision-built, 
reversible ratcheting mechanism . . . year-after-year 
dependability . . . these are the features you find 

in a Snap-on 


bSravy on [Oos ——< 


THE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS | _ 
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Heavy Duty Ratchet. It’s husky enough to break 
loose the tightest of those large nuts and bolts... 
its efficient, smooth-working action helps cut 
“down time” to a minimum. 


When your “Snap-on man” calls with his com- 
plete line of quality tools for aviation maintenance, 
ask to see this ratchet and other Snap-on heavy 
duty tools. Available through a nationwide, direct- 
to-user tool service. Write for the new complete 
catalog of 4,000 Snap-on tools. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION e 8024-B 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Here are the ideal boots for all kinds of out- 


door wear. Same design, construction and 
quality as famous Paratrooper Boots. Soft, 
rugged, unusually comfortable and heavy- 
oil-treated to keep your feet dry and warm. 


All sizes 
4-13% 


All widths 
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er boot gives you all th 
yoclceed oh FEATURES 


@ Made of soft, pliable leather with extra heavy oil 
waterproofing. : 

@ Full 10 inch height gives prc 

@ Balanced construction gives ide 

@ Special heel and toe construction 

2 Counter, box toe and bottom filler 


i 3 
retin cat tape on sides of instep prevents 
” srenching and assures good snug fit. steals 
iddle sole is leather of outersole qualicy. —— 
oe bber, sewed to middle sole in two plac 3 
niled clear through to insoleto germs gn 
i er heel gives | 
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oper support. 

deal walking comfort. 
prevents tiring. 
all leather. Shank 


@ Spe 


springiness 


At this Amazing 
Low Price 


These boots are not govern- 
ment surplus stock. We can 
offer them at this unusual low 
price only by selling direct 
to you. Money back if not 
satisfied on receiving them 


CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Please rush a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 


heck (] Money Order [[] for $9.87 is enclosed. 
will pay postage C.O. D. 
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riod, and 400 is suggested if flying consists 
principally of landings and take-offs. The 
practice of making a top overhaul to 
stretch periods between major overhauls 
is not recommended, but often top over- 
haul of one or. more cylinders may be 
required between majors. 

Minor damage and wear should be 
handled on a continuous maintenance sys- 
tem. Small tears in the fabric, frayed 
shock cords, checked pyralin, etc., should 
be repaired immediately. Cleaning also 
comes within this category. An oily en- 
gine and cowl constitute a serious fire 
| hazard. Oil-soaked fabric deteriorates 
rapidly. Dirty windows and windshields 
reduce visibility and endanger the occu- 
pants. An unkempt airplane commands 
no respect and is banged and battered 
| about in consequence. 
| Airplane overhaul can be done with a 
| variation of the same plan. For example, 
control cables can be replaced at one 
| time, the tires at another, etc. If this 
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into the Pacific. 


he sent out a distress signal. 
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"And There | Was... 


slowed down, another sign read, “Three-fourths.” 
pulled to a stop at the end of the runway a final sign read: “THAT’S ALL 
On the other side of that sign was a 
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work is started while the parts are stil] 
airworthy, it can be done during periods 
when the weather does not permit flight 
operations. If the work is postponed until 
the aircraft is no longer airworthy, seri- 
ous interruption of flight schedules must 
be expected. An occasional inspection by 
a mechanic not connected with the organ- 
ization that does the work is valuable. 

Other important maintenance items in- 
clude: (a) protecting pyralin from the 
sun, (b) protecting magnetos and ignition 
wiring from rain, (c) opening drain holes 
in the trailing edges and (d) keeping all 
snow and debris out of the tail of the 
fuselage. 

Your manager will have the responsi- 
bility of supervising the maintenance of 
club equipment but this does not pre- 
clude the club members from investi- 
gating all the problems involved in the 
upkeep of their plane. The thoughtful 


participation of every member will help 
insure its success. 


END 
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S I was about to flare out for a landing on a small island in the Pacific 
off Central America, a sign flashed by 
Farther down the strip was 


my wing tip which read, “One- 
another sign which said, “One-half.” 
As I 
straight 200-foot drop 


—Capt. C. V. Glines, AC 


UR bombers were out on a big night raid against the munitions plant at 
Brindisi in northern Italy. After the raid, with the planes homeward 
bound, one of the fighter escorts was unlucky. 
ments shot away and got lost in the darkness. With almost all his gas gone 


He had part of his instru- 


Over his radio came reassuring instructions. He was to land on a certain 
runway and the radio voice gave him detailed approach and landing instruc- 
tions. It was light enough now for him to see the field—but there wasn't 
any field. He listened to the tower’s instructions with growing apprehension, 
and finally yelled into his mike, “Where is this damned field?” 

The radio operator replied, “Miami Beach, Fla., where do you think?” 

“To hell with you,” shouted the defeated pilot. “I’m in North Africa.” 


—Bennie Smith 


N ATC pilot returning from a special flight in the European Theater 
called the tower of his destination giving the routine information re- 


“Eschborn Tower, this is Army 8851, E.A.T.S. Flight Number 719, departed 


Copenhagen a C-“Charlie”-47 with 3,684 passengers aboard. Give me landing 


instructions. Over.” 


Fed up with this sort of horseplay, the tower operator gave landing in- 


structions and notified the airdrome officer to reprimand the pilot. 
officer himself met the plane and flung open the door. 


The 


To his amazement 


he found the pilot had not exaggerated his passenger list. 
As he stepped inside, he was confronted with tiers of cages lining the inside 
of the plane—3,684 white mice, guinea pigs and rabbits, en route to Frank- 


furt for medical research. 


—Reese S. Martin 
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JUST SEE HOW MUCH MORE Y 


Copyright 1947 Piper Aircraft Corporation 


THIS PLANE OFFERS YOU 





© 3-PASSENGER CAPACITY HIS is the plane aviation enthusiasts are talking about to- 
day. One of the reasons is that it gives you so much for your 

© 100-HORSEPOWER ENGINE money! The Super Cruiser seats three people, yet costs no more 
with Muffler than many two-passenger planes. The 100-horsepower engine 
gives you a top speed of 115 miles per hour. For outstanding 

© 600-MILE NORMAL CRUISING utility, the Super Cruiser, at normal cruising, takes you 600 
RANGE without Refueling miles on a tankful of gas... and at economy cruising, 700 miles! 


An electric starter and two-way, two-band radio are standard 
equipment on the Piper Cub Super Cruiser. To start the engine you 


© 115-MPH TOP SPEED 


@ ELECTRIC STARTER just press a button on the instrument panel. And with the radio 
you can “‘fly the beam,”’ talk with airport control towers, enjoy 

e TWO-WAY RADIO favorite programs in flight! 
Although it brings you these many advantages, the Super 
© LOW PRICE Cruiser is a plane you can afford to buy and fly. See your Piper 


Cub Dealer now for a free flight demonstration, for the full-color 
literature and the popular books. . . How to Fly a Piper Cub and 
What Your Town Needs for the Coming Air Age. Remember—only 
Piper makes the Cub, that good, safe plane. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, Lock Haven, Penna., U.S.A... . In Canada: Cub 
Aircraft Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton. 


© ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


Compare it with any other 
plane anywhere near its price! 











LOOK TO THE LEADER FOR GOOD SAFE PLANES 
YOU CAN AFFORD TO BUY AND FLY 
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PILOT CAPS 


BELUNE P80 4/,95 












SMART P-38 4.45 
SPECHTY ~ 2 Ae Zar Page! 4250 
HEMD SIZE LEATHER ARMY 8-2 °4.50 











AR CORPS 8-3 JACKET 
WEW - FUR COLLAR ~ 
LAMBS WOOL L/NED- 


2/PPER “yas 
42975 | | 


LEATHER . 
WAVY CLOTH - ALPACA (Woo!) 
LINED THROUGH OUT $ B 4 


SPECIFY CHEST $12E ci 


Wylon SARFS 


WHITE NYLON PARACHUTE SILK 
CARF 18"x72" §>2450 


I) 
Aeietion (\ PINS BEE $60 
oot ?92.00 


PILOT'S RING 
SAME INSIGNIA AS 


PIN +s § 
L 185 | 
HELMETS 4 


TAN LEATHER a 
WITH CHIN CUP STRAP 


WNLINED #350 ZF 
CANNES LMP EGY FP 
SPECIFY HEAD SIZE 


LOG BOOKS 
PAPER BOUND 
4°x 7" %.50 
LEATHERETTE 
°K 7° $.75 
45 °x 82° $1.00 
LIFETIME « TRIPLE 
THICKNESS $2.00 
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CEATHERETTE 
AIRCRAFT OR ENGINE LoGs- 42% 8"... 51,00 < 
HELP KS 
auamemaenies OF FLYING. .+.- $1.00 
CUVIL MIR REGULATIONS «425+ 400 
METEOROLOGY .. coee eo he 


AERIAL NAVIGATION . 
ALL FIVE BOOKS Piel 























ree SECOND WAND @ 24 HR. DIAL 
VEWEL @ WATERPROOF 


GOLD “$40.20+'s!"* SILVER *35.25 
FOR QU/CXH DELIVERY 


ORDER AS FOLLOWS 
QUANTITY* DESCRIPTION ® SIZE * PRICE 


ENCLOSE MOWEY ORDER, CHECK OF 
CASH IN FULL WITH YOUR NAME 
& COMPLETE ADPRESS 


Bob Trader Aero Supply 
909 Liberty Ave.Dept. iil 
PITTSBURGH 22.PA. 




















| for each type of aircraft. 
| tion, the margin can no longer be adjust- 
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Beating the Stall 
(Continued from page 39) 


After installa- 


ed. This is a safety factor against future 
maladjustment or tampering. Likewise, 


| there is no provision for shutting off the 


instrument. 

The horn-light unit is in a standard 
oil-temperature, gauge-sized case, conven- 
ient to install on a flight panel. Its light 
can be turned to either day or night posi- 
tion, the latter being a pinpoint to pre- 
vent blinding. 

An additional reliability feature is that 
it can be checked by a flip of the finger 
against the wing vane during line inspec- 
tion prior to take-off. On take-off it will 
operate for a moment just before flying 


| speed is reached, and again on a three- 


point landing. 

Stall-proofing, on the other hand, could 
be and has been imparted to airplanes 
by limiting fore-and-aft disposition of the 
load and the elevator travel. But stall- 
proofing imposes certain disadvantages in 


| taking the danger out of accidental stalls. 


| ited maneuverability, 


These include: higher landing speed, lim- 
increased take-off 


| run, increased problems in seaplane take- 
| off performance, inability to stall for pilot 
| training purposes, and inadaptability for 
| fore-and-aft seating arrangements, neces- 


sary for planes of four or more places. 
Stall-proofing is accomplished by limit- 

ing the controlability of the aircraft to a 

point which leaves a safe margin before 


| the stall can occur. 





Other things being equal, stall-proof 
airplanes must land at higher speeds be- 
cause of the forward load disposition, 
lack of slipstream and the proximity of 
the ground influencing the airflow on 
the tail. In forced landings, a difference 
of 10 m.p.h. may easily be the difference 


between life and death to the pilot. 


During my brief flight in Dr. Greene’s 
Fairchild 24 we stalled in straight and 


| level flight in left and right turns‘ with 
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flaps up and down in left and right slips 
and with power on and off. The stalls oc- 
curred over a wide range of indicated 
airspeed, but every time a stall ap- 
proached a tiny red light glowed and the 
horn honked angrily. The indicator was 
never off guard. When we landed, Dr. 
Greene remarked: 

“We've just completed more flight stalls 
than the average lightplane pilot expe- 
riences in a year.” 

Why so important? Last year 30 per 
cent of all fatal and severe injury acci- 
dents were caused by stalls. They have 
always been the largest single cause of 
aircraft fatalities and, if unchecked, will 
be so again this year. Hitherto pilots 
have relied upon the airspeed indicator 
to reveal the approach of a stall. But 
most normal flying occurs under varying 
conditions rather than in straight level 
flight. Thus the airspeed indicator can 
provide a false confidence which results 
in the pilot’s death when other variables 
enter the picture, such as turns, weight 
and load variations, flaps, and power. And, 
too, under stress, as when fully occu- 
pied for a landing approach, the pilot can 
easily overlook the slight signs of an ap- 
proaching stall. The stall warning indica- 
tor calls the attention of both ear and eye 
and thus quickly gives the pilot positive 
warning. 

The indicator functions under all con- 
ditions but icing, a condition which 
should be avoided by any private pilot at 
all times anyway. That most private fly- 
ers do avoid icing, is indicated by the fact 
that only five of 512 stall accidents in 
1941-43 involved icing and, in the past 
two years, no flyers have suffered from 
stall accidents involving icing. 

Dr. Greene has turned his stall warning 
indicator over to the Safe Flight Com- 
pany in New York City for sales and pro- 
duction. It will be sold under the name 
of Safe Flight Indicator. Aero Insurance 
Underwriters have flight-tested the Safe 
Flight Indicator and will grant a reduc- 
tion in insurance premiums for aircraft 
on which it has been installed. END 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed base operators 


improper idling greatest cause of forced landings 





Throttle-stops set too low for proper idling are the greatest single 
cause of forced landings, according to the CAA. For maximum 
safety throttle-stops should be set for 500 rpm on the ground with 
the engine warm. With throttle closed, the idling mixture adjust- 
ment should be set for maximum rpm. The possibility of forced 
landings can be further reduced by using a fuel of proper volatil- 
ity, such as Chevron Aviation Gasoline. Set throttles for best idling 
on Chevron, Then stick with it, for you can depend on Chevron 
for safe, sure power. Check periodically for wear on throttle stops. 


Oxidation inhibitor doubles time between oil changes 


Ordinary aviation engine oil is damaged by oxygen and heat. 
Just as a sponge absorbs water, some oils “absorb” air. This 
chemical change, called oxidation, causes sludge, making oil 
changes necessary every 25 hours, RPM Aviation Oil contains 
an oxidation inhibitor to reduce the formation of gum and 
you can double 


sludge. That’s why, when you fly on “RPM”, 


the interval between oil changes to 50 hours. Other compounds 
in RPM Aviation Oil reduce pitting and oxidation of bearings 
and valve guides, lengthen the life of airplane engines. 





How to prevent stiff controls at high altitudes 





CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS AVAILABLE 
for private flyers, good at airports throughout the 
United States and Canada. If you reside in the West, 
write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 
1618, San Francisco, California...or ask the Standard 
Airport Dealer at your field for an application blank. 


In many instances, flyers find that aircraft controls stiffen at high 
altitudes. This is often due to the tendency of ordinary greases to 
become hard at low temperatures. Standard of California has 
specially compounded RPM Aviation Grease No.1 to prevent it 
from stiffening in cold weather, yet stick to exposed parts at high 
speed. RPM Aviation Grease No.1 stays put at all temperatures, 
gives smooth flight control in even sub-zero temperatures, seals 
dust out of bearings. 


Famous 
Standard of 
California products 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 
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One-Man Airport 


(Continued from page 53) 


to get my private until 1939. In 1940 I 
came back to Wisconsin and before long I 
had built up enough time for a commer- 
cial. In the spring of 1941 I took a pretty 
risky plunge. I sold my plane, all my 
personal belongings—everything I could 
get my hands on—and went up to Minne- 
apolis to get my instrument rating from 
General Air Transport. 

At that time I intended to get on the 
airlines but the European situation didn’t 
look so good and I decided to take my 
hand at instructing. War was declared a 
couple of months later. I was flight com- 
mander at the field at Decatur, Ala., and 
then I was one of seven chosen to start 
the program to teach instructors at Max- 
well Field. 

Later I was transferred to the Air 
Transport Command, flew with Northwest 
at Billings and then trained with Braniff, 
flying mostly to the West Coast and Pan- 
ama. Later on I ferried C-47s to Aus- 
tralia, and finally flew a C-47 across the 
Atlantic in July of 1944 and stayed in the 
ETO for about 15 months. A year of that 
time I was pilot for Adm. Alan G. Kirk, 
who was commanding admiral for most of 
France. 

I’m giving you this background to show 
you that I do know aviation and that I’m 
not just a 100-hour pilot who is sitting on 
a little piece of ground up in the sticks 
because he’d be squeezed out any place 
else. I’ve got 3,800 hours now and re- 
cently refused chances to get on the 
airlines. 

I was discharged from the service as a 
captain a little over a year ago and I’ve 
been up in Wisconsin ever since. I bought 
my Aeronca trainer last May. It had 
about 100 hours on it and has run like a 
sewing machine ever since. 

Now I know you're asking, “How can 
one plane make you.a living?” First of 
all, I want to assure you that it does but 
that I could make two planes pay me 
even better. There are less than 10,000 
people in this whole county but after all, 
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county lines mean nothing to an airplane 
and I can hunt business in neighboring 
counties. 

My rates are low. I charge $8 an hour 
for dual and $6 an hour solo. I’m averag- 
ing about eight hours of instruction per 
week and rent the Aeronca out for sev- 
eral hours of solo time. In addition, I 
have lots of calls for cross-country trips. 
And I find that I can still pick up money 
barnstorming. 

Now let’s add it all up. My plane rent- 
als gross maybe $80 per week. When you 
add in barnstorming I come out pretty 
well. In three days of a county fair I can 
take in $400 easily. As for cross-country, 
it seems to be building up all the time. 
That’s the main reason I want the Piper 
Super Cruiser. I find so many times that 
both a man and his wife want to take a 
trip and I can fly only one of them in the 
Aeronca. We are 118 miles from Mil- 
waukee—say 240 miles for the round trip. 
It takes three hours to drive one way by 
automobile and most farmers can’t spare 
the time because they have to be home 
for their evening chores. 

My Champion can fly down in less than 
an hour and a half and land at Maitland 
Field, which is right along the lakefront 
and only three blocks from the heart of 
downtown Milwaukee. I’ve got enough 
of that kind of business alone so that I’ve 
established a flat rate of $15 round trip. 
For the rest of my cross-country I charge 
a straight $6 an hour, which is plenty 
cheap. 

I still find a good many people who 
have never been up in a plane before. 
And there are a good many others who 
want to see what the country looks like 
from the air. Farmers look at their fields 
to check erosion and to see how the crops 
are coming along, and to check drainage. 
Lumbermen like to check timber from the 
air. And a good many sightseers like to 
see what the country looks like. There’s 
the nearby Necedah National Wild Life 
Refuge where you can sometimes see 
hundreds of deer during a single flight. 
The Wisconsin Dells are nearby, too, and 
people like to fly over them. 

My instruction business is building up 
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"We were stranded three days on an updraft!" 
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also. I’ve got classes started in nearby 
Coloma and Wautoma and intend to have 
them in Necedah and maybe other towns. 
It won’t be long before all my afternoons 
will be taken in other communities. I fly 
in and out of farmers’ fields in close to 
these towns. 

I don’t expect my business to slacken 
off in winter except for the trouble caused 
by weather itself. I have skis and there’s 
plenty of snow up here. Most of these 
towns have little lakes right up near the 
business districts and it will be even more 
convenient to land on them than on the 
fields I use in summer. 

But of course the main reason I come 
out so well on this deal is that I have 
almost no overhead. I lease my airport 
for only $40 per year. The county itself 
helped me put in my 1,800-foot N-S run- 
way. My 2,000-foot E-W runway didn’t 
even need to be levelled. The runways, 
of course, are turf-covered, and in this 
sandy country you don’t have to worry 
about ‘drainage—the surface is always 
hard—the wetter it is, the harder. In fact, 
the county is even thinking of taking over 
the airport and improving it still more, 
giving me a lease. 

As I mentioned earlier, I built my own 
hangar. The picture you see on page 52 
shows it before it was completed. I pur- 
posely left the east end open because I 
had expected to enlarge it for that Super 
Cruiser I want to buy. But now I’ve 
closed it in for the winter. 

Even so, it’s the simplest kind of a 
structure. I don’t have any floor except 
in my office, which is insulated and heat- 
ed. The plane sits on bare ground, winter 
or summer. 

What do I do for mechanics? I fly it 
down to Portage Airport, about 40 miles 
away, or I can even take it into Chicago 
for major work. I do the line checks my- 
self, pump the gas, and so forth. 

My personal living expenses are low. 
It’s much cheaper to live here than it 
could possibly be in the city. All in all, I 
come out well enough in the deal so that 
I am part-owner of a new motion picture 
theater being built in nearby Adams. 

Now to get somewhat more serious, I 
believe that my type of airport is im- 
portant for the country as well as for me. 
Of course it’s a minimum operation but 
it’s the only kind of operation that can 
reach millions of people. There are 3,052 
counties in these United States and there 
must be hundreds of them without a sin- 
gle airport. They can’t support fancy big 
hangars and paved runways and line boys 
running around to polish windshields. 
But they can support an operation like 
mine which starts out as a half-time ven- 
ture and grows along with aviation. 

Then there’s another very important 
advantage to my kind of an airport. You 
can start it on a shoestring if you're 
otherwise qualified. I’ve paid for both my 
hangar and plane as I went along. 

And personally, there are two other 
advantages which are perhaps the most 
important of all to me. First, this is the 
country where I want to make my per- 
manent home. Second, I like very much 
being my own boss. 

Disadvantages? Not very many. Why, 
they tell me I may even have electricity 
before long. END 
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AERONCA CHAMPION BEECHCRAFT DI6S 


CHAMPION 


Am , 40 Favoute 


Spark Plug 


In the ever-increasing use of personal planes, it is 
significant that Champion, America's favorite spark 
plug, is also the favorite spark plug of plane producer 
and private pilot alike. 

The traditional dependability of Champion Spark Plugs 
extends to all types of engines, for the simple reason 
that Champion manufactures spark plugs and spark 
plugs only. As a result, every Champion is backed by 
research, engineering and manufacturing facilities 
unequalled by any other spark plug manufacturer in 
the world. Follow the experts by demanding depend- 
able Champions for your plane. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast 
every Friday night, 9:55 EST over the ABC network 


INSTALL CHAMPIONS AND FLY WITH CONFIDENCE 
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CLEVELAND 
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DOUGLAS DC-3 


7034" model of the ‘‘Work 
Horse of the Air.’’ Like 
building a big plane. Kit 


contains every- $14.50 


‘ thing ..--cceecee 

hes 36” Industrial 

o Training Model, Dry 
gtesea ahaa $1.00 


Grumm er 
soe — Flying $4.00 otner 30” Industrial Train- 
on a0 uate ‘t c  . ing Models: Culver ‘‘V’’, 
your rs mn De Luxe Taylorcraft, Cur- 
ordering direct, include 20c 
xtra for packing-postage. ‘iss Hawk, Ercoupe, Shoot- 
Sumbo Folder a 25¢ to ing Star, Silvaire. $1 00 
$15.00) for stam 3c All Dry Kits. Each. * 





CLEVELAND MODEL & suPPLY co. 
451384 Lorain Av Cleveland 2, Ohio 











NOTICE 


Effective with the April issue of 
FLYING, advertising 
rates will be 15 words for $3.00 


(15 word minimum) and 25 cents 


classified 


a word thereafter. 
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How to Fly a 
Helicopter 


(Continued from page 48) 


upward flight, ease off on the pitch lever 
until the lift of the main rotor is balanced 
by the weight of the ’copter. Now we 
are suspended motionless with all con- 
trols equalized. 

To move the ’copter to the right while 
maintaining our point of direction, simply 
move the cyclic control stick to the right 
and compensate for the loss lift with the 
pitch control stick. If you had eased off 
on the left rudder during this maneuver 
you would have accomplished a banked 
turn to the right. By much the same 
process we may achieve either forward 
or backward flight. With the cyclic con- 
trol stick forward, we fly forward; with 
the stick back we fly backward. Suppose 
we try a bit of forward flight. 

You will note the nose-down attitude 
of the ‘copter fuselage—in fact our main 
rotor is pulling the suspended fuselage 
through the air. By increasing pitch and 
tilt of the main rotor we can achieve up 
to 100 m.p.h. in this manner. 

Time’s about up for this first lesson. 
Suppose we try an auto-rotation glide 
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and a flare-off before we land. You will 
need to know these maneuvers if your 
engine ever fails or you want to use the 
flare-off for a quick stop in mid-air. 

From forward flight we go into a glide 
simply by decreasing pitch of the main 
rotor blades. The lowering of the pitch 
lever automatically cuts the throttle and 
the automatic clutch disengages, letting 
rotors “free-wheel” in the air stream. 
Don’t let the fact that the ground is rush- 
ing up at a pretty fast clip worry you. 
All we need is to come back on the cyclic 
control stick and the main rotor acts as 
an umbrella brake. This is the flare-off. 
If the engine actually had ceased to op- 
erate you could mush down to a remark- 
ably easy landing by increasing main 
rotor pitch and balancing the other con- 
trols. But since the engine is operating, 
the increased pitch and the balancing of 
other controls suspends us again in mid- 
air. Ease off on the pitch control stick 
slowly and we settle down to a four- 
point landing, light as a feather. 

There is plenty more to learn but this 
is enough to give you a general idea of 
how the most amazing flight innovation 
of our times does its stuff. And it will be 
an even simpler mechanism to operate 
by the time it is available to Mr. Average 
Citizen. END 











| Pvt plates of semi-tempered glass 
bound together with a layer of 
Vinyl plastic make a bird-proof wind- 
shield capable of withstanding an im- 
pact of 225 m.p.h., according to tests 
conducted by the CAA, Beech Air- 
craft Corp. and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

Newly-killed chickens were fired 
at the glass by a compressed air gun 








BIRD-PROOF WINDSHIELD 


in the CAA laboratories at Indian- 
apolis. The gun used in the tests can 
fire birds at speeds from under 100 
m.p.h. to over 400 m.p.h. 

The windshield withstood impacts 
at 160 m.p.h. with no damage and al- 
though it shattered at 225 m.p.h. (see 
photograph) it still gave pilot protec- 
tion. The windshield is installed in 
the Model D18C Beechcraft. 
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The Lear PXer, transmitter- 
receiver model TR-1B 







Ti takes only 4” x 5” on the instrument 
panel. It weighs only 15 pounds including every- 
thing. Yet the Lear PXer is a dependable, 

far-reaching radio transmitter-receiver that 
















spells peace of mind for the light-plane user. 


It means that the private pilot can keep in 
centact with the fields — know what weather's 
ahead — follow the beams, check the ranges — 
and fly across country with all the confidence 
and safety of a transport pilot. 


For 17 years Lear Radios have held an enviable 
reputation for outstanding dependability. They are 





flying everywhere — from Alaska to South ero” 






ww x . 
America. And Lear specialists in installation and ee fot ail 








service are strategically located so that skilled or? . 
attention is never far away. * gqnde" gor? sae of” 
This is why you'll want a Lear PXer in your x Dery son! 5 of 
personal plane. Read over the facts in the * Wis cine , of 310 







panel — or write for further information. 
LEAR, Incorporated, Aviation Radio Sales, 
110 Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


LEAR RADIO 
The Mame Men Fy Cy 






cons : 





Order from any aviation dealer — or specify Lear 
Radio when you order your new personal airplane. 
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Shorter 
\TAKE-OFF Quicker 


CLIMB 
Faster 


CRUISE 


Efficiency Increased 15 to 26% 


Beech Controllable Propellers have proved their worth by greatly 
increasing operating efficiency on small aircraft. 

For example: Fuel economy tests show 10% increase, take-off 
tests show a 20 to 26% shorter run, climb tests show 20 to 25% 
improvement and speed tests show 5 to 7% faster cruising. 

Get better performance with a Beech Controllable Propeller on 
your plane. Available with manual or electric control. Get all the 
facts on the Beech Controllable Propeller now. Write Beech 
Aircraft direct or see your nearest Beechcraft distributor. 


Beech Aircraft 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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NOW BEING MADE FOR ARMED FORCES 
— te STANDARD — 1.5. Navy and 
U.S. Naval Air Force. 
%& STANDARD — JU. S. Marine Corps. 
' Ye APPROVED by the 0,5. Coast Guard 
for ships. lifeboats and life rafts. 
te APPROVED by the Civil Aeronautics — 
Administration as replacement for 
Very pistol and cartridges. 
i He SPECIFIED by Air Transport Associe- 
fion for all inflatable lite rafts 
He OBSERVED from: aircraft in Official 
ETES pistol-projected, Rooting 
type signals. 
























Hand held. Safe. Dependable. 
Each signal absolutely watertight. 
Light —less than 7 02. Compact—5'/e _ 
20-second brilliant night flare plus ae ee 
bright orange day smoke in opposite ends of s 


container. Can be seen day or night when ee 
bsev s 

istol or roman-candle type signa é 

‘ll ilies an aviation supply dealers. Accept no substitutes 
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So We Bought a Glider 


(Continued from page 55) 


biggest crate arrived on a rainy day; the trucker had broken 
his wagon and been arrested for obstructing the highway. 
“Get this damned thing off my truck,” he roared. Came then 
the local police, protesting that traffic was detoured for miles 
around. Came also every small boy in the neighborhood, each 
apparently anxious to fall off a glider crate and break his neck. 
The rain poured down, the truckman swore, the ropes broke. 
We finally borrowed a railroad jack with a lifting capacity of 
15 tons. The crate was raised upright from the truck where it 
teetered uncertainly and fell over on its face with a crash that 
could be heard a mile away. 

This had happened, in lesser degree, with four other crates 
before. By now the house could not be seen from the roadside, 
but a large glider was taking shape on the lawn. And the 
lumber was piling up. 

In these times, any building contractor would pay through 
the nose for 7,000 feet of lumber and like it, we reasoned. But 
this lumber wes fastened together around a cargo glider with 
400 bolts and at least a million nails. Fortunately, small boys 
like to smash things. Dozens of them were issued hammers, 
wrecking bars and floor chisels, and told to go to it. They took 
the crates apart, mainly to find out what was inside, and were 
paid off with ice cream cones and soda pop. Slave labor? Well 
maybe the Pennsylvania Child Labor Laws would like to make 
something of it. 

The veterans also labored on the crates, and in their spare 
time put the glider together. According to the T.O. book 
thoughtfully supplied with every CG-4A, 12 men can assemble 
a cargo glider for active service. It took only three to assemble 
this one. When the job was done, our new lawn fixture had a 
4814-foot fuselage and 85-foot wings, with one tip on the apple 
tree and the other among the petunias. And every kid within 
miles playing with the controls, or jumping through the escape 
hatches and shouting “Geronimo.” 

So what? We had that lumber. It included 4x6 timbers, 24 
feet long; 16-foot white pine boards, 12 inches wide, and a lot 
of shorter ones. There was oak, spruce, yellow pine and fir— 
piles of rough flooring, shiplap sheathing, studs, joists and fire- 
wood. Owning a surplus glider was like living next door to a 
lumber yard on a dark night. Whatever we wanted for a build- 
ing job, we went to the glider and got. 

They packed these craft for overseas service, for throwing 
into ships and dumping onto docks. They used the best and 
plenty of it. Too much and too good, maybe—crating with 
white pine boards worth 20 cents a board foot or more. That’s 
the way those things were done in wartime. 

Mind you, I’m not complaining. The glider crates have sup- 
plied every stick of wood needed to add to the house a new 
dining room, large bedroom, porch and balcony, with excep- 
tion of the finished flooring. Even the door and window trim 
was ripped out of the white pine boards; for moulding we used 
the bracing strips from the glider’s fuselage. The fabric, worth 
$1.25 per yard when Commonwealth built the glider in Kansas 
City, served nicely for insulating paper beneath the outside 
plaster. That sort of stuff is hard to get. Kraft paper from the 
crates went between the rough and finished floors. Lighting 
fixtures for the new addition, which we now call the “Glider 
Wing,” will be fashioned of plexiglas from the control cabin. 
Some slightly second-hand parachutes, salvaged by the ex- 
sergeant in Assam, India, are now curtains for the bedroom, 
strung on cables salvaged from the glider. 

Trouble is that there’s a great deal of the glider left. A dead 
whale would be more desirable, because a whale will eventu- 
ally disappear from change and decay. The obvious solution 
at first was to salvage everything salable from the glider. 
There should be a great deal, we thought, because the thing 
cost $22,500 in the first place and was nearly as good as new. 

But so far, the balance sheet in this respect is not encourag- 
ing. I have sold the instrument panel complete for $50; the 
telephone mike and headsets for another $10. Four seats from 
the ship have brought $2 each. A neighbor bought 20 feet of 
cable and two ball-bearing pulleys to make a measuring gauge 
for his well; ariothey took 10 square feet of mahogany plywood 
from the wings to make model airplanes. I have sold a dozen 
eight-inch bolts for 20 cents; and I still have exactly 388 for 
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PILOTS!...PLANE OWNERS! Wy 
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7 Get together in A 
f 
: The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is 
literally a meeting place for pilots and plane 
‘ owners. .an organization where flyers can get 
i together and talk the same language... flying. 
At Airfields everywhere you will meet AOPA 
members... flyers with one common interest. 
e AOPA, a non-profit organization and the largest 
“ association of its kind in the world, is a good 
e investment for every private flyer. AOPA speaks 
d with the combined voice of its thousands of 
members... it protects the interests of civilian 
The Wings of AOPA Should Be On flying . . . and it is leading an aggressive pro- 
Every Private Pilot gram to make personal flying safer, less expen- 


sive, and more enjoyable. 
“lt can thank AOPA for the friendly treat- 
ment | received at fields all over the U. S. 
The wings of AOPA should be on every 
private pilot. | have been a member since 
| was 16 years old and even in this short 
time | have benefited greatly.” 


LEONARD C. WEISMAN 
AOPA Member Pilot No. 20129 


The AOPA wings insignia is your key to this 
flying fraternity. Why not wear them now? The 
membership fee is only $5.00 fannually} and 
you are eligible if you own or have soloed an 
airplane. Further particulars upon request, or 
use the convenient coupon below to apply at 
once for membership. 
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Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 
The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 





AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane 
sales and purchases, documents, employment. Also national 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; 


Notional Headquarters, Dept. F-247 
Room 802, 1319 F Street NW 
Washington 4, D. C. 













AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA | first soloed on airplane at......-eeeeecess in the vVeOreeccecccccesece 
edition of FLYING magazine, TWA-AOPA courtesy card Pee a ag mesueesees SEES eaTs#+ee bone steteaneawedtes 


Enclosed find check or money order for. ......e cee c cee eeeeeeeesseeeee 
(U. S. A., Mexico, Central & South America, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; 
All other Foreign, $6.00.) 


assuring service and maintenance facilities at most TWA 
airports; money-saving aviation insurance service; distinctive 
AOPA pilot's wings, emblems for your plane and car, and 


. : UL ic nnecsonbandddeciacks Cosel Si enwsbecsOOipesobuneees 
membership card. Above all else, AOPA continuously protects Please Print 
and fights for your flying interests in government and other I nica <ccksdddvkntewsnsonensseecersenetaasesesenbnaneee 
Circles. CE BON vincde ncn cccsnseecnsenetinciedusdansesdnenentoens 
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$1.80 of each year's dues ore for my subscription to FLYING 
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Eastruments 
Aren’t Enough! 


You need 

AIRWAY 

MANUAL 
in your 
cockpit 


for 
Safer Dirty Weather Flights! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


explaining how Airway Manual's 
split-second reference charts and 
data can guide you over 43,000 
miles of U. S. airways with con- 
stantly-revised facts all the way— 
radio ranges, mileages, course pro- 
files. Complete data and let-down 
procedures on ALL airports, too. 


Jeppesen & Co. 


355 Colo. Natl. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Specialists in Flight Operations 
Manuals for Air Lines 














the Stinson Voyager 150 


J Right on the nose of 


; 3 READY to wing into the blue is 


Stinson’s new sleek Voyager 150. 
Every inch of her is soundly engi- 
neered. And she’s out in front with 
a prop that's renowned for 
Outstanding performance—a 
Sensenich. For nearly a quarter of 
a century Sensenich has been 
building quality propellers. That 
is why most personal plane manu- 
facturers specify Sensenich. 


Prompt repair service (all makes of 
wood propellers) available at 
Sensenich’s PROP-SHOP 


gxandare of Performa, 


e 
 WENSENICH 
eh, a 


Trade DELS” Maik 
SENSENICH BROTHERS 
LANCASTER, PA. GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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| sale, in quite a variety of useful sizes. 








They tell me the remaining stuff is 
valuable. The wheels and tires—eight- 
ply Firestones—are worth a lot of money. 
Visitors admire the wheels and kick the 
tires, but show no disposition to bid or 
buy. Safety belts are worth $6 each, but 
no one who thinks so offers it. There are 
25 pounds of lead, more or less, some- 
where inside the ailerons, and scrap lead 
is worth 17 cents per pound. My problem 
now is to get someone to come and get 
the stuff. 

It goes that way from one end of the 
glider to the other, and thereby hangs 
the moral of this tale. Now and then 
the American people (some of them) get 
hysterical because some Governmental 
scoundrel is selling war surplus for next 
to nothing. It’s an outrage, shouts the 
indignant citizen, to sell $22,500 worth of 
glider for $75, including the lumber it is 
wrapped in. 

Sparing the details, I have calculated 
carefully the predictable value of this re- 
markable machine as junk or salvage, 
plus the worth of the lumber at a time 
when anything like building wood, even 


| second-hand, will bring 10 cents a board 


foot. The whole business works out to 
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three cents on the dollar of original cost, 
To salvage that much I have pulled nails 
by the millions and I have cluttered my 
lawn forever with two tons of steel tubing 
and scrap plywood. My final conclusion 
is that a surplus glider, good as new, is 
worth $75 plus shipping costs and no 
more. Someone, guessed it very close. 
I’m ready to bet that the same goes for 
surplus battleships, blimps, electronic 
equipment and surveyor’s stakes, only 
more so. 

Anyway, the veterans have their hous- 
ing. Its flat roof leaked a little at the 
seams in autumn’s first rain storm. We 
remedied the defect by reinforcing the 
roof, using linoleum cement, with sec- 
tions of fabric from the glider fuselage. 
We'll be using parts of that glider for 
the next 10 years. 

It won’t surprise me if some day an 
airplane goes by and the pilot reaches 
hastily for his radio and calls CAA. His 
report should run: 

“North of Philadelphia, about 16 miles, 
aircraft damaged or in distress. Identity 
of craft uncertain, but shows AAF em- 
blem, serial number 514658. It’s equipped 
with side porch, dormer windows and 
two chimneys.” END 





HILADELPHIA lightplane pilots 

now have an airport 442 miles from 
the center of the city. Released by 
the Navy, the Central Airport boasts 
surfaced runways and a clubhouse 
for visiting pilots. Other services 
available include “drive-yourself” 
automobiles, hotel reservation desk, 
24-hour restaurant, complete servic- 








FRONT YARD AIRPORT 


ing facilities, lighted runways for 
night flying, and hangar space for 
even the largest executive-type air- 
craft. A radio range tower stands on 
one of the field’s boundaries. 

The field is operated by Edward J. 
Waltz, former AAF lieutenant colo- 
nel, and Nicholas S. Ludington, a 
former commander in the USN. 
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by DANNY KAYE 





































To avoid saving money, the first thing 
is to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw 
away your purse and keep your lipstick 
in your snood.) Thus you will have to 
carry your money in your hand. Which 
will insure that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 
3. get it taken from you—quicker! 





Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy 
banks and sugar bowls. Keep these out of 
your home! The kiddies in particular are 
victimized by such devices, often saving 
quite a bale of moolah. Be stern even if the 
little ones cry—remember what money 
could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
budgets. It is best to draw your pay and 
walk down Main Street buying anything 
you don’t particularly hate. 


Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest— 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidiously easy scheme called the 
Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
automatically. Before you catch on, you have 
closets full of bonds. You may even find 
yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 


Get-gat-gittle! 
4 

V4 7 L get 
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oN SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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YOU cau be 
THIS MAN 


ad AIRCRAFT 


INSTRUMENT 
EXPERT 


The Future of Aviation is NOW! We 
know not where we will fly, nor how 
fast, or in what kind of strange craft 
—but we DO KNOW THAT INSTRU- 
MENTS WILL ALWAYS BE NECES- 
SARY TO FLIGHT. Aircraft instru- 
ment work has become increasingly 
important. Many instrument men now 
employed by airlines, air freight, air 
freight services, aircraft and instru- 
ment manufacturers, and repair sta- 
tions received their training at Ameri- 
can Schools of Aircraft Instruments. 


AMERICA’S FIRST —As the pioneer 
aircraft instrument school in this 
country, American Schools of Aircraft 
Instruments offer the world’s finest 
training developed in close collabora- 
tion with airlines, aircraft and instru- 
ment manufacturers, and various gov- 
ernmental departments. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS—Many 
are now in Training. A.S:A.I. is ap- 
proved by National Council of Techni- 
cal Schools. 


Learn the “‘know how” to perform 
this important, necessary work in a 
vital, growing industry. Become an 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT TECHNI- 


CIAN, 
SEND TODAY 


for this Interesting 
Booklet. 
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To: 

American Schools of Aircraft Instruments 
5145 W. San Fernando Road, F~2 

Los Angeles 26, California 


Please send me FREE and WITHOUT OB- 
LIGATION illustrated booklet describing 
Aircraft Instrument field. 











Name Age...... 
Address. 

City. Zone....... 
I sccssisernccons De vpiccieniciinen 
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Report from Washington 
(Continued from page 51) 


month, not in inflated Chinese currency 
but in U. S. cartwheels. And don’t be- 
lieve the stories you hear about all pilots 
who were in World War II swearing off 
dangerous flying for the rest of their 
lives. Plenty of our flyboys seem willing 
to do another stint most anywhere. We’re 
| told that Chennault is having to fight off 
applicants, they’re so numerous. .. . 





Oriental Airlines 

Speaking of the East, we learn from 
CAA that commercial transport will be 
booming there before the end of 1947. 
There are still a lot of bugs in the Orien- 
tal flying program, and a lot of war 
wounds yet to be healed, but full-throttle 
progress is already on the planning 
boards and a leading role will be played 
by U.S. operators. According to William 
Robertson, assistant CAA administrator 
of foreign operations, recently returned 
from a tour of the East, CAA offices will 
soon be operating at Manila, Shanghai, 
Tokyo, Sydney, and probably Calcutta. 
Some of the offices are already going 
strong. CAA plans to spend $8,000,000 
on radio ranges in the Philippines. The 
ranges will be U. S.-built and will be 
manned by Americans until natives can 
be trained. About 50 natives will be 
trained annually, replacing all U. S. op- 
erators, according to the plans, about 
1950. But things are still pretty unsettled, 
even in Manila, where Robertson reports 
that vandalism is so bad that you have 
to take your telephones and typewriters 
home from the office if you don’t want 
them stolen. . . . It’s better in Australia, 
where regular routes are being flown on 
good schedules. The Aussies organize 
the way we do, and like to get advice 
from us. Between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne alone there are 10 schedules 
daily. 


China Transport 
Perhaps most air-minded of the Orien- 


'tals are the Chinese, Robertson reports, 


and the U. S. goal is to see a network of 
Chinese airways set up under an organ- 
ization similar to CAA, with regulations 
to match. Shanghai promises to be one 
of the air capitals of the world, assuming 
the government co-operates in the world 
airline program under the United Na- 
tions. Every indication is that this will 
be worked out satisfactorily, perhaps be- 
fore the end of the year. . . . Indication 
of the interest in flying among Chinese 
was evident recently when a lightplane 
manufacturer (Taylorcraft) exhibited a 
plane in Shanghai. Before the exhibit 
had been open a day, three Chinese came 
in with bags of gold offering to buy the 
plane, and there was such general en- 
thusiasm that the Taylorcraft representa- 
tive came away estimating that he could 
sell a thousand planes as fast as he could 
deliver them, once governmental barriers 
were removed. ... But the barriers are 
still much in evidence, even in the trans- 
port field. Although the situation has 
improved somewhat since Robertson re- 
turned, it’s still bad. For instance, if you 
want to fly from Shanghai to Nanking, 
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you have to apply for permission, which 
takes from one to three days to get, fill 
out forms, be photographed, go through 
endless red tape. Natives have more 
trouble than foreigners. Flight time for 
the trip: 55 minutes. 


Simplification 

Navy’s new simplified plane designation 
system is, if you ask us, working like a 
charm. Here’s the list of aircraft and 
their new designations: 


EE ee ree Or VF 
ME Sac Gakccudemtegat<nces VA 
SE Cascio a vuraatatewe wawalce VP 
SPU INODD xicc-accacawvenwenuas vo 
RODE ne rane VR 
SEN 3's c cb ucgmnoe ced ane awe VU 
WN so caches owaxtssadans VT 
IIS eg ic ii ss wo wc wie VG 
Rotary Wing (helicopters) ..... H 


Lighter than Air (blimps).... Z 


In the case of the VP and VR classes, 
these planes are further classified for ad- 
ministrative purposes into four-engined 
landplane, four-engined seaplane, two-en- 
gined landplane and two-engined sea- 
plane by adding the letters HL, HS, ML, 
and MS respectively. 


Pilotless aircraft have the general des- 
ignation K with the following letter indi- 
cating the craft’s duties. It goes like this: 


For attacking aircraft targets.KA 
For attacking ship targets....KS 
For attacking ground targets.KG 
For use as target drones...... KD 


Sign of the Times 

Bulletin board masterpiece-of-the- 
month for a fixed base operator goes to 
Art Currey, with offices at municipal air- 
port, Galesburg, Ill. We landed there re- 
cently and the first thing that met our 
eye was an ad clipped from a local news- 
paper: 

WINDOW WASHER 
APPRENTICE UNDER 30 

“Pay starts at 90c per hour, time and 
a half for overtime. Immediate raise 
for improvement after 30 days. You 
are under the supervision of expert men. 
Union men receive from $60 to $78 per 
week. You also receive summer vaca- 
tion with pay. This trade is a good 
trade. It doesn’t require years of train- 
ing to become a professional. If you 
are alert, it will take you about three 
to six months to learn this trade.” 

To this had been added the hand- 
printed legend: “The post-war boom in 
aviation is over. There are easier ways 
to commit suicide.” 


Firm Foundation 

But whether the boom is over—and it 
remains to be seen if the present difficul- 
ties in aviation may not be written off as 
seasonal and as the inevitable readjust- 
ment to post-war times—the industry 
would seem to be on a firm financial 
foundation, reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. According to the Aircraft 
Industries Association, current assets are 
more than twice current liabilities. As of 
mid-’46, assets totalled $975,000,000, liabil- 
ities $420,000,000. The picture on net 
working capital was even better, totalling 
$555,000,000, as contrasted with $58,000,000 
in 1939. The figures are based on fiscal 
reports from 21 aircraft and aircraft 
equipment companies, and were assem- 
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pled by AIA from statistics gathered by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


Grass 

One of the little-noted developments that went on in Ger- 
many during the war was the use of grass on airports. The 
Nazis were short of many things before the big show was over, 
and had to be sparing from the beginning in the use of hard- 
surfaced runways. They employed grass runways as much as 
possible and were quite successful. Apparently they were 
more successful than we because they picked the mixtures 
more carefully and made sure that the ground in which the 
grass was planted had excellent drainage. They also took 
more pains with fertilizers and mowing techniques. Notable 
among the fields where grass is still used successfully is one 
at Bremerhaven, Fritzlar airport near Kassel, Furth airport, 
Illesheim near Nuremburg, and a field near Munich. Favorite 
mixture consists of 60 per cent Kentucky blue grass, 20 per 
cent white clover, 10 per cent orchard grass. 


GCA 

Like we predicted about a year ago (adv.), GCA (Ground 
Controlled Approach) is busting out all over as a result of 
popular demand and despite early opposition to the system 
by CAA. Latest boost to its application at U. S. airports is a 
new 500-pound GCA unit, about the size of a midget piano, 
which can be flown from one field to another in an emergency 
and operated by one or two men, as desired. First installed 
at LaGuardia early this year, it will soon be operating at scores 
of other fields, notably Washington (D. C.) National and 
Chicago Municipal. It costs only $100,000, as contrasted with 
the SCS-51 unit cost of $75,000 plus about another $100,000 for 
outer markers, plus heavy maintenance costs. ... Nor is GCA 
limited to home duty only in the post-war world. Fifty opera- 
tors are working in Japan these days, and scores of others at 
scattered points in the Pacific. All are sending in reports of 
GCA usefulness at widespread airports. Perhaps the prize 
comes from Tokyo. Not long ago, a GCA unit talked an Army 
plane in—and out stepped General Eisenhower. As everybody 
knows by now, Luis Alvarez won the 1946 Collier Trophy 
for developing the landing system. 


Tickets, Please 

Having been boondoggled out of a year’s patience from time 
to time by the way airlines handle tickets, we looked into the 
subject in some detail recently and came to a firm conclusion. 
It is this: we feel mighty sorry for the airlines and their ticket 
problem, and from here on in will regard their mistakes with 
profound tolerance. With a triumph bordering on the diabol- 
ical, we discovered among other things that the new ticket 
introduced a few months back by American Airlines is about 
50 years old. But when we took this up with perhaps the 
world’s greatest expert on tickets, Clyde Freed, passenger 
ticket agent at Washington (D. C.) Union Station, he said the 
American Airlines model was a good one. He also added that 
if the airlines devised a better one, he would be the first to 
congratulate them. Could be the problem isn’t tickets at all, 
but personnel. Railroad ticketers get $245 a month and are 
trained for a year before getting key jobs. Even at the depths 
of the war, their training lasted a month. Most airline ticket- 
ers are trained two weeks, get $155 a month.... 


Air Cops 

Long subject of futuristic jokes, air police are becoming a 
reality as the result of a CAA-state program now going into 
full swing. It began experimentally last year with a training 
course for ground policemen in Pennsylvania. Police with 
commercial licenses were first given a four-day course by 
James V. Bernardo of the CAA and H. G. Myers of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Then 500 cops got an intensive one-day 
course from the Federal officials, which was followed up by 
more detailed indoctrination from the afore-mentioned five- 
man state pilot faculty. The CAA’s manual on aviation 
law enforcement was used as a text. The course informs 
the officers the limits of CAA’s authority, the authority 
vested in state and local enforcement groups, how to in- 
vestigate an accident and make an accident report, and gen- 
eral information on Civil Air Regulations . . . Pennsylvania 
reports good results from the courses, and others are scheduled 
for additional states this year. END 
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37 YEARS 
OF “KNOW-HOW ’’... 











Engine illustrated Lycoming Model 
O-435-A. Normal rated 190 BHP. 


Thirty-seven years of “Know-How” be- 
hind every Lycoming engine! That's 
what you get when you buy POWER 
BY LYCOMING. There’s no substitute 
for experience to assure you of safety, 
economy and reliability. 


LYCOMING 


AIRCRAFT 
Avco ENGINES 


LYCOMING DIVISION, DEPT. DD-2, THE AVIATION CORPORATION 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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The Bonanza 
(Continued from page 37) 


to Wichita to fly the improved Bonanza. 
Most of the changes in the new plane 
were designed for minor performance im- 
provement. 

When I flew the experimental model 
it had 45° of flap, which gave it a land- 
ing speed of 46 m.p.h. Later, Beech en- 
gineers found they had to cut that flap 
movement down to 20° ih order to com- 
ply with CAA elevator trim and pitch 
moment requirements. Thus, the pro- 
duction Bonanza has a shallower glide 
angle than the experimental airplane, and 
lands at 55 m.p.h. instead of 46. Other 
changes, although they came about as the 
result of a tragic fatal accident, were 
minor. 

That accident, incidentally, stirred up 
a lot of rumors about the Bonanza de- 
sign, nearly all of them untrue. What 
actually happened was this: 

Harry Reiter, engineering test pilot, 
and Robert King, engineering observer, 
were dive-testing a Bonanza at terminal 
velocity. The true air speed was 287 
m.p.h. when one of the landing-gear 
doors was suddenly sucked loose in such 
a way that it bent downward, forming a 
scoop. In lightning-like succession that 
door scooped the violent slipstream into 
the landing-gear well and into the wing 
structure through the cut-out holes in 
the ribs. The extreme stresses and vio- 
lent change in pressure caused the wing 
practically to explode. 


The rest of the 
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airplane broke up in rapid succession. 
Though Reiter was killed instantly, King 
was thrown out of the plane and para- 
chuted to safety to give an cye-witness 
report of what happened. 

The landing gear doors and their locks 
were strengthened, and those wing-rib 
cut-out holes that face the wheel wells 
were filled in. The official never-exceed 
speed is 202 m.p.h. It is interesting to 





BEECH BONANZA 
Approved Type Certificate No. 777 


REN e re 185-h.p. Continental 
i ee i<< en a oe 
EN, 3 tions vrawviow we ion 25%. 2 ta. 
Height... ..6 ft. 6!/2 in. 


Gross weight ‘(normal category) sea 
.2,550 pounds 
Gross ‘weight (utility ——,: 


splot .2,100 pounds 
Empty weight iMestresibats 1,490 pounds 
Fuel capacity.......... .40 gallons 
Wing loading ........ 14.3 Ibs. /sq. t. 
Service ceiling 18,000 feet 
Maximum speed (sea level). . 184 m.p.h. 


Cruising speed (10,000 feet 


@ 115 h.p.) .175 m.p.h. 
Rate of climb (sea level) 950 f.p.m. 
Stalling speed (with flaps). .55 m.p.h. 
Normal range. ..700 miles 


Source: Beech Aircraft Corporation 











note that, despite the extreme speed of 
that ill-fated dive, no major fitting was 
found to have broken; all control hinges, 
spar bolts—even the engine—went 
through the violent mid-air break-up 
without failing. Had the landing gear 
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=~ 1; door not failed, 
there is every rea- 
son to believe the 
airplane would 
have survived the 
dive. 

Most spectacular 
thing about the 
Bonanza is its per- 
formance. I have 
made good cruis- 
ing ground speeds 
of as much as 170 
m.p.h. at altitudes 
below 10,000 feet 
(at which the 
specifications say 
it will cruise at 
175 m.p.h. on 115 
h.p.). For this ar- 
ticle I flew a Bo- 
nanza over a 108- 
mile triangular 
course at 5,100 feet 
atanaverage 
ground speed of 
158 m.p.h.—de- 
spite the fact that 
there was a 39- 
m.p.h. wind blow- 
ing in such a 
direction that it 
served as a tail 
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BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


wind for only 
eight minutes out 
of the flight’s 41 
minutes. The air- 
plane’s gross 
weight at the time 
was 2,510 pounds 
(40 pounds under 
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maximum). Cruising horsepower (2,050 
r.p.m. and 23 inches) was used. On the 
preceding day I had flown the same air- 
plane from Kansas City to Wichita (about 
185 miles) in exactly one hour, with a 
slight cross-tail wind. The Beech test pilot 
who flew the first certificated Bonanza to 
the National Aircraft Show at Cleveland, 
where it was on display, filed a report 
stating that he flew 1,769 miles on the 
round trip in 10 hrs. 59 min., for an ay- 
erage ground speed of 162 m.p.h. Almost 
all of this flight was made at altitudes of 
3,000 feet or less. 

In other respects the Bonanza’s per- 
formance also is spectacular. I have 
made several climbs from take-off (10 
seconds from a standing start) at or 
slightly better than 1,000 f.p.m. (Beech 
officially claims 950 f.p.m.). In the air- 
plane carrying that 2,510-pound gross 
load I took off into a 20-m.p.h. wind, 
using full throttle (185 h.p. at 2,300 r.p.m. 
and about 27 inches of mercury), but re- 
duced that power the instant the wheels 
left the runway to normal cruising horse- 
power (115 h.p., 2,050 r.p.m., 23 inches). 
Yet, despite that fact, I was able to climb 
2,000 feet directly from take-off at an 
average rate of about 750 f.p.m., a re- 
markable performance as _ present-day 
personal planes go. 

While the Bonanza normally has been 
referred to as having a 165-h.p. Conti- 
nental engine, the pilot actually has ac- 
cess to 185 hp. The engine is a new 
design and was one reason for the delay 
in Bonanza production. A serious vibra- 
tion problem was recently solved by the 
addition of a dynamic balancer on the 
crankshaft. The present engine has stood 
up well in tests, burning about 10 gal- 
lons of fuel per hour at cruising. 

In flight, the Bonanza is extremely 
maneuverable and easy to fly. It is so 
sensitive on the controls that the average 
private pilot would have to fly it for 
some time until he became accustomed 
to the very slight control movements nec- 
essary to maneuver. The amount of pres- 
sure and movement normally used in 
turning a lightplane control wheel, for 
example, would probably turn a Bonanza 
through a complete roll. Elevator and 
rudder pressures are equally as delicate. 
In level cruising flight you do not have 
to keep your feet on the rudder pedals 
at all. I have even landed the Bonanza 
without having my feet on the pedals. 

The slightest movement of the elevator 
gives immediate response. To climb or 
descend while cruising takes only the 
smallest movement of the elevator trim 
tab wheel just under the dashboard on 
the pilot’s side. Over-controlling was one 
of my major problems in flying the 
Bonanza. 

Though it looks it, the “butterfly” tail 
is not at all radical or unusual. No pilot, 
no matter how much experience he had, 
could tell there was anything unusual 
about the Bonanza tail just by flying the 
airplane. Only unusual things about the 
tail are its appearance and the fact that 
it is somewhat lighter, and that both 
sides of the V are interchangeable. 

Both the rudder and elevator controls 
are attached to this one set of control 
surfaces. To climb, the pilot simply pulls 
the wheel back and both surfaces move 
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NORTHROP 
Aeronautical Institute 
ANNOUNCES 
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At Northrop Aeronautical Institute your Birthplace of the revolutionary Flying 
training is fitted to your individual educa- | Wing and war-famed Black Widow, this 
tional background. Whether you take a _— great aircraft research and production 
Basic or Advanced course you concentrate _ center includes the Institute as a division 
exclusively on aeronautical subjects. All of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. Here the 
non-essentials are eliminated from your aviation industry's urgent call for practical 
training. You learn design and engineering aeronautical engineers is being met by 


as it is actually a nae in the industry. training that reflects the Institute's 
You get the RIGHT training for success, association with Northrop’s history- 
in the shortest possible time. making achievements. 
















The Institute's facilities were specially 
designed and equipped for the training 
programs open to you. All buildings are 
new, housing extensive engineering equip- 
ment and shop apparatus. You enjoy your 
training and learn more easily here in this 
modern training center. Every effort 
has been made to assure that you will 
learn better and faster. 


ai ot DY tH. SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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YOURS FOR MORE FUN 
WITH A ‘47 HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


They're here—the finest array of motor- 
cycles ever offered—the 1947 Harley- 
Davidsons. What superb beauty—un- 
beatable power—streamlined styling— 
important mechanical advancements! 
Ride a Harley-Davidson—join other fun- 
loving riders at hillclimbs, gypsy tours, 
rallies and other exciting motorcycle 
events. See your Harley-Davidson dealer 
—look over the classy new 1947 models. 
Write for ENTHUSIAST’ Magazine and ; 
literature. t 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Send free copy of 
24-page ““ENTHU- 
SIAST’’ Magazine, 
filled with motor- 
eycling pictures 
and thrilling stor- 


ies 
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up an equal amount. To make a climb- 
ing turn, the pilot pulls the wheel back, 
turns it to operate the ailerons, then 
presses one rudder pedal. Moving that 
pedal causes the tail surface on the cor- 
responding side to move upward an addi- 
tional amount. 

If any one flight characteristic of the 
Bonanza could be criticized, it is its stall. 
The Bonanza stalls with very little warn- 
ing, except that the nose must be held so 
high that its position itself should warn 


| even a dub—although this definitely is 


not an airplane that a novice pilot can 
jump into and fly away. Beech engineers 
worried about this stall characteristic for 
some time, then devised a new stall- 
warning device that will be standard 
equipment on production airplanes. The 
indicator is a flashing red light directly 
in front of the pilot on the instrument 
panel. 

The Bonanza stall is not dangerous in 
the sense that the airplane unexpectedly 
rolls over into a spin before the pilot 
knows what has happened. Short stall 
strips on the leading edge of the wing 
prevent that. But when the Bonanza is 
stalled it pitches straight forward into a 
nose-down position, and then quickly 
picks up flying speed. Although the air- 
plane will spin, it must be spun delib- 
erately by the pilot. 

Under no circumstances should this 
discussion give the impression that the 
Bonanza is a dangerous airplane. It is 
just the opposite. I would say it is a 
good deal safer in the hands of a careless 
pilot than are some other present-day 
personal planes. Even an amateur pilot 
would need to stall a Bonanza only a few 
times to realize that nothing short of 


| wild-eyed stupidity would deliberately 
| cause him to stall the airplane close to 


the ground. 

A good deal more dangerous than a 
stall would be an inadvertent dive. This 
might happen if a pilot tried to fly 
through a thunderstorm and suddenly 
found that his airplane had been thrown 


| over on its back in the turbulent air. 





Once it gets its nose down, the Bonanza 
builds up speed very rapidly. A care- 
less, inexperienced pilot might get into a 
dive of 250 or even 300 m.p.h., then try to 
pull the airplane out sharply once he 
found out what was wrong. It was that 
possibility that prompted the high-speed 
dive tests mentioned earlier. Beech offi- 
cials still plan to make sure that the air- 
plane will take a dive of 300 m.p.h. with- 
out showing any signs of structural 
failure. 

This might give the impression that the 
Bonanza is nothing more than a streak of 
greased lightning, with everything else 
gone by the boards. Far from it. With 
flaps and gear down and power off, I have 
stalled it at 55 m.p.h.; with flaps and gear 
up, it stalled at 65. It is so easy to land 
that it will take the conceit out of any 
self-styled hot pilot. I have landed the 
Bonanza at 55 m.p.h. and have braked to a 
full stop 250 feet from where the wheels 
first touched. It is landed, like any tri- 
cycle-geared airplane, on the back wheels 
first. When the nose wheel settles to the 
ground, it is taxied almost like you’d 
drive a car. If the nose wheel were steer- 
able through the control wheel Ercoupe- 
fashion, it would be as close to an auto on 
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the ground as you could find. The gear 
itself is extremely rugged. All three 
wheels are large enough to permit rough- 
field operations. One Bonanza landing 
gear in a testing laboratory made 1,000 
simulated landings, each at a descent rate 
of 1,500 f.p.m. The same landing gear 
made a total of 100,000 simulated landings 
of all velocities without any evidence of 
failure. 

But the Bonanza is so easy to handle on 
the ground that overconfidence will prob- 
ably be its worst enemy, just as it has 
been with the Ercoupe. It’s fun to taxi 
at 50 or 60 m.p.h. on a smooth runway, 
then swing gayly around past parked air- 
planes and slide into a parking space with 
full brakes. But you only have to have a 
brake failure, or misjudge the span of 
your wings... 

If you want to fly slowly, the Bonanza 
will do that too. I was able to maintain 
altitude in that fully-loaded airplane by 
using 1,700 r.p.m. and an indicated air 
speed of between 65 and 70 m.p.h. Beech 
engineers say the Bonanza will maintain 
altitude with a full load on just 55 h.p. 

The Bonanza has such high perform- 
ance for its horsepower that it should be 
a very economical airplane to operate. The 
Beech sales department worked out fig- 
ures to show that a Bonanza, flown by its 
owner, would cost just over two cents per 
passenger mile (assuming four people 
always in the airplane) if flown a mini- 
mum of 200 hours a year. That estimate 
includes the cost of operating, maintain- 
ing, depreciating and insuring the air- 
plane. 

When it comes to eye-appeal, the 
Bonanza is something to behold. The en- 
tire dashboard—instruments and all—was 
especially laid out for the airplane. The 
same two-tone color scheme is carried 
throughout, even on the faces of the in- 
struments and on the radio. The seats 
are as comfortable as those in a good au- 
tomobile, and almost as wide. ‘The whole 
cabin is the size of a medium-sized five- 
passenger coupe. There is plenty of leg 
room for all passengers. In flight, the 
cabin is thoroughly sealed; the noise level 
is so low that all four people on a cross- 
country flight could listen to a symphony 
through the excellent radio loud speaker 
in the roof. The baggage compartment is 
large (14 cu. ft.) and is behind the cabin. 
It has its own locking door in the side of 
the fuselage. 

While the arrangement of instruments 
and operating switches for the pilot has 
been thoughtfully laid out, they only 
minimize the headache the new pilot 
faces when he flies this airplane for the 
first few hours. So far as a lightplane 
pilot is concerned, the Bonanza is as com- 
plicated as a DC-3. There is so much 
cockpit procedure—prop setting, fuel tank 
selectors, cowl flaps, tab positions, re- 
tractable gear, flaps—that a pilot accus- 
tomed to flying light airplanes literally 
needs a co-pilot to help with the knobs 
and buttons. 

No matter how much time I spent with 
the Bonanza, I could find no single 
“secret” to this airplane’s success. It is 
simply the result of about two years of 
exhaustive design and engineering. Many 
little things have made the Bonanza such 
an excellent airplane. Milady will like it 
instinctively because the cabin is attrac- 
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You Can Earn an Aviation Mechanic's 


HIGH SALARY 


Just One Year From Today! 





Just imagine! One year from today you can become a 
licensed Master A&E! Mechanic, earning a high salary 
and enjoying the outstanding advantages of a most 
responsible and respected position. Every day you 
delay your training you are missing seniority and 
advancement and letting one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities any young American ever had slip through 
your fingers. 


Here are three reasons why these opportunities and these 
high salaries can be YOURS ina few months if you take ad- 
vantage of California Flyers’ remarkable career training NOW 


REASON 1—You can start your training NOW 
at California Flyers 


The re-opening of famous California Flyers School of Aero- 
nautics a temporarily relieved the critical shortage of 
aviation training facilities. It means a limited number of 
ung men can start their aviation career training at once. 
This situation is, of course, temporary and must be taken 
advantage of immediately. California Flyers—like other 
major aviation schools—will soon be filled to capacity. 


REASON 2-—You get credit for your military 
mechanic's experience at California Flyers 


An important feature to students with previous mechanic’s 
experience is California Flyers’ policy whereby scholastic 
credit is allowed for this experience. This credit is extended 
as the student demonstrates his ability to make progress 
throughout his training and to the limits allowed by theC.A.A. 


REASON 3-—A unique training system permits 
the ambitious student to advance faster 


California Flyers’ Participation-Group Instruction places 
emphasis on small classes and individual 

training. Under this system the student 
obtains the maximum amount of training 
in the shortest possible time. 


One of the oldest aeronautical 
institutions in the country 


Founded in 1930, California Flyers is one 
of the oldest, most highly respected aero- 


Three reasons why California Flyers is a 
short-cut to today’s record-high salaries 












nautical institutions in the country. Before 
the war it trained hundreds of young men, 
and today its graduates are in responsible, 
high- salaried positions all over the world. 


Write for Brochure... 


Write today for free 
illustrated brochure 


describing courses, cur- 
ricula and opportuni- 
ties at California Flyers. 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS—DEVOTED TO CAREER TRAINING 
IN AVIATION MECHANICS (NO FLYING INVOLVED) 








Approved 
for Veterans 





- Immediate 
Enrollment 


Three fully approved, practical career courses 
in aviation mechanics 


California Flyers offers practical career courses in Master 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics, Aircraft Mechanics and 
Aircraft Engine 1 ry These courses are approved 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights and Public Law #16 and by 


the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


California Flyers offers every advantage to 
the aviation mechanics trainee 


California Flyers is located adjacent to the Los Angeles 
Airport in the heart of the nation’s aviation capital. Its 
buildings are modern, its shops complete, its faculty 
industry trained and recommended. Recreational facilities 
are limitless, and housing arrangements for single students 
have been made in pleasant, school-approved private homes. 


Clip this coupon today 


The unusual training opportunities offered by California 
Flyers today must be Be upon immediately. Phone, write 
or air mail your applic ation now. Even if you do not plan 
to enter for some time, write for complete information and 
make your reservation as soon as possible. 


Write for brochure 


Write today for free illustrated brochure describing courses. 
curricula and opportunities at California Flyers. 





SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
720 S$. REDONDO BOULEVARD, INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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92 
tive and thoughtfully laid-out; because 
there is a small retractable step just be- 
hind the wing that she can reach easily, 
and because she also can step right onto 
the reinforced flap, up on the center sec- 
tion, then through an automobile type 
door, all without straining a garter. 
“Little” accomplishments by the engi- 
neers boosted the Bonanza’s performance 
considerably. Retracting that one step, 
for example, added three m.p.h. Adding 
the cowl flap gave six m.p.h., the special 
smooth windshield added three, the “but- 
terfly” tail was worth five, the flush rivet- 
ing seven, the completely-covered re- 
tractable landing gear, seven. Just a small 
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closure in front of the flap added four 
m.p.h., and the internally-balanced ailer- 
ons were worth three m.p.h. In the early 
days of the design they experimented 
with (and later discarded) a laminar-flow 
wing, and even built an airplane with 
one. They also found that, to get max- 
imum performance, they had to design 
their own special propeller blades. 

Night flying should be easy with 
the Bonanza, which comes completely 
equipped for it. The instruments have 
luminous faces and there is an overhead 
red light with which the entire panel can 
be lighted if desired. Night landings are 
easy, although the Bonanza’s two landing 
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mechanics carefully 


CAA license is a major requirement. 
You may win this license in 6 months at 
Reccovelt Aviation School 








Airline operators give first call to Airplane and 
Engine Mechanics who hold CAA licenses. They 
know a CAA certificate is proof of thorough train- 





| * ing and ability 
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e y uates. Many s ri are 
} HOW MUCH TIME WILL YOU INVEST velt grat lates : fany hundreds right now are on 
° FOR SUCCESS? the payrolls of passenger, freight and express 
© Six months after entering Roceevelt you can services, repair and overhaul depots, sales and 
@ be well on your way to an aviation mata maintenance services throughout the country. 
@ for that’s the time needed to complete Air- They have the experience gained through practical 
@ plane or Engine Mechanics course. Twice as shop-work on real planes and engines. Upon 
e long—but twice as important to your future— graduation—(providing student is at least 18)— 
r is 12-month course covering both phases. they are licensed by CAA. 
* Approved for Gi's. NEXT CLASSES START MAY 26, JULY 7, 1947 
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lights are so close to the propeller that its 
arc reflects a considerable amount of glare 
into the pilot’s eyes—just when he needs 
his maximum vision most. Aside from 
that fact, this airplane has unusually 
good visibility, day or night, on the 
ground or in the air. 

All ordinarily de luxe equipment is 
standard in the Bonanza. That includes a 
complete set of primary flight instru- 
ments, turn-and-bank, rate-of-climb and 
all. The Beech electrically controlled pro- 
peller also is included, as is the night- 
flying equipment, radio, and throw-over 
control wheel, and windshield defrosters. 
The radio deserves special mention. It is 
the new Motorola Avigator and it com- 
bines in one small package a receiver, 
transmitter, broadcast-band receiver, 
marker-beacon receiver, aural-null loop 
and automatic reeling antenna. It can be 
tuned manually or with a series of push 
buttons which can be set and reset quick- 
ly in the air. All this equipment inci- 
dentally is included in the Bonanza’s 
empty weight. 

First production models of the Bonanza 
will be all-metal except for the control 
surfaces, which are fabric-covered. How- 


| ever, metal control surfaces also are ex- 


| ice test. 





pected to be standard equipment shortly, 
further improving the airplane’s already 
well-thought-out maintenance accessibil- 
ity. 

As this is written, three Bonanzas are 
being flown 16 hours a day, seven days a 
week in an exhaustive accelerated serv- 
Eighteen pilots fly the airplanes 
in shifts, their sole job being to do every- 
thing the average private owner would do 
and get 1,000 hours on each plane. Any 
design change indicated by a failure 
is made immediately, although the test air- 
plane itself is quickly repaired and sent 
back into the air. The result, Beech offi- 
cials hope, will be a “bug”-free airplane. 
No airplanes had yet been delivered, 
either to distributors or owners, although 
the company already has over $2,000,000 
invested in the design. Engineers call 
this basic design “good for 10 years.” 

Contrary to rumors, the price still is 


$7,345. According to John P. Gaty, vice 


president and general manager of the 
company, “there will be no increase in 
that price unless, once we get into pro- 
duction, we find that the airplane costs us 
more to manufacture than we have 
estimated.” 

Altogether, I must admit frankly that 
the Bonanza is one of the best personal 
planes I’ve ever flown. It is immediately 
clear to anyone who spends any time with 
this airplane that it was designed and 


produced with the customer’s desires very 





much’ in mind. Beech has obviously 
taken great pains to see to it that the 
perpetually - dissatisfied, always - griping 
private pilot gets just about everything 
he might want. There is plenty of utility, 
economical — and exceptional — perform- 
ance, comfort and safety. 

Which leaves the private pilot with just 
about two things still to be desired in 
this airplane: simplification and lower 
cost. 

Simplification now would require ex- 
pensive automatic mechanisms. Only 
large-scale production will bring the de- 
sired reduction in cost. —Max KARANT 
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You alone can make the year 1947 an important date on the 
calendar of your career. With an eye to that future, SPARTAN 
... the University of Aviation . .. offers you 50 acres of 
educational facilities devoted exclusively to aviation 
training in all its phases. For a preview of YOUR 

place in this industry of world-wide opportunity, 4 
clip and mail the coupon . . . TODAY! 
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TIME DOES ACTUALLY FLY... 


And so we can now announce that 


AIRPORT OPERATION 


MANAGEMENT 


By Charles A. Zweng, is expected off the 
press September 1. The pre-publication price 
is $4.00 until October 30th when the regular 
price of $4. 50 becomes effective. Remember 
this is a “First Edition” and the number is 
of course limited. All phases of Airport 
Operation fully covered. Illustrated. Comes 
in DeLuxe binding. 

The ‘Timepiece’ shown in the cut is (A 
Longines-Wittnauer Product) and known as 
the Weems navigation watch. It has a rotary 
verge ring which permits setting the sweep 
second-setting hand to the exact second— 
thus eliminating the “blind minute.” Steel 
case, Price $43.75 Federal tax included. 


Pan American 


Navigation Service 


12021 Ventura Bivd. F-2 N. Hollywood, Calif. 
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1/6 H.P. Complete with 
condenser, only $9.95. In KIT form 
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se 


trated instructions. Se | da 31 -00— 
shipped collect same _ day 
FREE—send for big 32-page nue: 
trated Catalog showing hundreds of 
hobby items. 

AMERICA’S HOBBY CENTER 
156 W. 22 St., Dept. F-27, N. Y. 12 
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ELMER AHL 
7700 State Street 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 6) 


| same attitudes and glide path angle in 


both cases. Higher altitudes and temper- 
atures increase only the true airspeed for 
a given indicated airspeed and hence 
make the landing groundspeed higher and 
the run longer. (Differences in load will 
have the same effect on safe glide speeds 
at altitude as they do at sea level.) 

To glide with the nose down as the 
major suggests would tend to cause him 
to require an unusually long landing run 


| due to the cumulative effects of the high- 


er true airspeed for his indicated airspeed 
plus added indicated airspeed due to the 
nose-down glide. 

JAacK ANDRESEN 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


@ Fiytnc’s editors referred Reader An- 
dresen’s comments to Major Madsen for a 
reply. He wrote: 

“The drop rate on an airplane in a 
normal glide at high-altitude will be 
greater than at sea level, although the 
indicated air speed may be the same in 
both cases. In other words, although the 
glide attitude will be the same, the glide 
path will be steeper at high altitude be- 
cause of decreased lift of the wings due 
to the rarified atmosphere. And this is a 
condition with which pilots new to high 
altitude airport landings should bear in 
mind. 

“It is recommended that pilots new to 


| mountain flying glide with the nose down, 


even though an increased ground speed 
will result, to avoid the danger of an 
inadvertent stall. It is to be pointed out, 
too, that a stall will occur more rapidly 


| with less warning at high altitude than is 





the case at sea level. 

“IT agree with Mr. Andresen that high 
altitudes and temperatures, for a given 
indicated airspeed, increase the true 
groundspeed and hence make the landing 
groundspeed higher; the all-important 
point is that in high altitude landings, a 
higher groundspeed is required than at 
sea level.” 

Wii1am D. Mapsen 
Major, CAP 





FASTEN THAT SAFETY BELT! 

Just want to comment on the picture 
on page 41 accompanying the article 
“Two Gals and a Plane” (November is- 
sue). I’m sure that Fred O. Perkins 
taught “Gypsy” that the first thing to do 
is to fasten the safety belt; but of course 
she and Fran ‘are too smart to bother 
with trifles! 

FRANK E. WALSH 
Chicago, Iil. 





THE NAVY TALKS BACK 

After reading “Close Support—Army 
Style” (“Letters” column, October issue) 
by Charles F. Heil, we find the man bit- 
ter. The Army Air Forces earned a “well 
done” during the war and made an ad- 
mirable record for itself. But why be bit- 
ter about sharing the air? 

In answer to Mr. Heil’s extremely rash 


| statement of his prowess in bombing with 





a P-40N-5 with two 500-pound bombs or 


| three 250-pound bombs and with particu- 
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lar reference to his statement, “We'll lick 
the pants off of your so-called Navy fly- 
ers,” we’d like to offer a few facts for 
your consideration. 

The Navy flyers generally believe that 
there may always be someone better 
somewhere and that one can never be too 
good nor make the statement that “we are 
the best of all” in any particular field of 
endeavor. 

Our bombing squadron consistently gets 
plenty of hits in dive bombing, glide 
bombing, mast-head bombing and low- 
level bombing attacks that average below 
Mr. Heil’s prime example of 13 yards. 

We'd weleome a little friendly com- 
petition. 

Lieut. (Jc) C. C. Hitt, USN 

Lieut. (Jc) R. S. Hosrer, USN 

Ens. F. W. Strauss, USNR 
Quonset Point, R. I. 





WOOD COUNTY AIRPORT 
Our new Parkersburg-Wood County 
Airport, the only one in this area with 
hard surfaced runways, is located eight 
miles northeast of Parkersburg, W. Va. 


and five miles south of Marietta, O. It . 


was built at a cost of $4,000,000 to serve 
the entire Mid-Ohio Valley area consist- 
ing of an estimated population of more 
than 200,000. 

Our facilities include three concrete 
runways 150 feet in width, ranging from 
4,000 feet to 4,450 feet in length, and a 
complete military taxi-strip system. We 
have hangar storage space for any plane 
up to 90-foot wing spread. There is a 
fully-operating aircraft and engine repair 
shop on the field, as well as a restaurant. 
Two local operators offer private and GI 
flight training and charter service to any 
point in the United States. 

We welcome transient traffic and offer 
courteous and efficient service. 

R. E. LiFe 
Manager, Wood County Airport 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 





FIRST JET HELICOPTER? 

In reading your “London Letter” (Oc- 
tober issue) I came across the item “Who 
Did It First?” which stated that the Weir- 
9 claimed to be the first helicopter with 
jet control and the German Doblhoff also 
claimed priority. 

Perhaps I can give some information. I 
don’t know the name of the inventor but 
I do know he was an Austrian and lived 
in Zell-am-See, Austria. 

He designed and built a jet-driven heli- 
copter, the lifting rotor being jet-driven. 
The jets were on the end of the blades. 
A small fan-type prop was used to cool 
the engine. The blades could be folded 
and the helicopter driven along the road. 

When I saw it (this was in June, 1945) 
he hadn’t developed a cooling plant for 
his oil system and would not fly it for 
over a half hour at a time for fear of 
overheating. I talked with him and saw 
the helicopter flown by him over the field 
that we used regularly for track practice. 
(I was stationed in Zell-am-See for a 
couple of months with the 101st Airborne 
Division). 


KENNETH D. MERCIER 
Lowell, Mass. END 
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AVIATION 
<< CAREER 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


«CAL-ACRO™ 


/ CAREER TRAINING...WILL ADD DOLLARS 
\_TO YOUR PAY CHECK ALL THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Cal-Aero Technical Institute has specialized employ you and know today’s requirements. 

in training ambitious young men in Aeronauti- Cal-Aero Technical Institute is one of the 

cal Engineering and Master Aviation Mechanics, oldest, largest and most distinguished aero- 
p since 1929. nautical schools in the United States. It has 
Cal-Aero offers just the training you need. Ite an alumni of over 6000 successful civilian 
is carefully designed to make more money graduates in all phases of aviation activity. 
for you and to make your future secure. Cal-Aero Tech has provided these men with 
The courses are U.S. Government, C. A.A. foundation for a profitable occupation and 
approved, concentrated and intensive with 4 secure future. It can do the same for you. 
all non-essentials eliminated to train you in We have the experience —there is no 
the shortest period of time, for the best substitute for it!..... We invite your 
position possible. The subjects are the very consideration, investigation and comparison. 
things you do on the job. They are approved Send coupon today 
by the Aviation Industry, the very men who for full information. 


V ETE a A NS Cal-Aero is approved for Veterans Training under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights. Hundreds of ex-servicemen 


are now taking advantage of. its educational 
benefits here at Cal-Aero. Write us—we will 
be happy to help you with your future plans. 


pcan IN SUNNY, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BE WISE...PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


MAIL TODAY - DON’T DELAY 

















































AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC COURSE 
SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 

SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 

POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL COURSE 
AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
AIRCRAFT BLUE PRINT READING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
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GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


1225 AIRWAY — GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 


» UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C.C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
SINCE 1929...ON OUR OWN HUGE AIRPORT—IN HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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Aviation’s Super-Service 


Stations 
(Continued from page 42) 


the future complete control flow station). 

4. Arrport Income. Possible revenue 
sources are analyzed. These include flight 
instruction, aircraft rental, fuel sales, 
hangar rental, aircraft service and repairs, 
charter service, sale of aircraft parts and 
equipment, and airlines landing fees. Res- 
taurants and refreshments; car parking 
and servicing; parcel checking, taxi serv- 
ice, telephone, telegraph, and newsstand; 
rental space for other businesses, and 
crops from unused land—all these are in- 
cluded in estimating potential income. 

5. Detams or Buitpincs. Suggested 
types of buildings are shown in the size 
and extent of proposed operations. Gen- 
eral specifications (not working draw- 
ings) and perspectives are given for 
service hangar, administration building, 
airport sales station, and multiple unit 
hangars. 

6. FINAL STAGE OF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT. 
It is recommended that the airport devel- 
opment be planned for three to five 
stages, with the activity level governing. 
The final stage is conceived at the begin- 
ning, so that all facilities may be designed 
for: (a) efficient and economic over-all 
operation, (b) emphasis on provision for 
necessary and profitable facilities, (c) or- 
derly expansion. Such planning assures 
that no item need carry an operating cost 
inconsistent with the service it offers dur- 
ing the early stages of development. Here 
in the final stage is shown the completed 
airport, with lengthened runways, added 
taxi-strip, garage and freight station, and 
adequate parking facilities. 

The step-by-step analysis is easy to fol- 
low, and its general procedures are appli- 
cable to any city or town. 

Opinion is crystallized and action is 
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motivated. A local airport committee is 
formed to handle the details, treating the 
enterprise like any other business. A 
lawyer, a real estate man, an engineer, a 
veteran flyer, and an outstanding. busi- 
nessman comprise the committee. Sub- 
committees are appointed by the chair- 
man, and the project begins to roll. 

Long explains the function of the 
CAA’s Airports Service to the commit- 
tees. He tells them how to communicate 
with the district airport engineer, who 
will give them assistance in the seiection 
of a suitable site, advise them on con- 
struction details, and provide other expert 
help and co-operation. 

The enthusiasm is electric, and you 
have the feeling that the group will be 
able to avoid many of the mistakes made 
by similar groups in the past. They will 
plan all the way through at this early 
stage, thanks to the sound guidance of the 
oil company representatives. 

We take off early after lunch. Long 
wants to drop in on an aircraft service- 
man at the Thomasville airport about 60 
miles off our direct course to New York. 
The dealer is already in business, and 
has a complete stock of gasoline, oils, and 
aircraft lubricants. He has used “Airport 
Sales Station Type 10-A” plans, and other 
items furnished by the company. His 
white station trimmed in bright red has 
plenty of office and storage space, a 
garage, and clean restrooms. He is on the 
beam. 

This one-day check-up serves to indi- 
cate the type of service the oil companies 
perform; for what has been said of 
Socony-Vacuum applies equally to Gulf, 
Pure Oil, Shell, and the several Standard 
Oil companies. The Texas Company 
alone leaves airport development service 
to the CAA, concentrating on business- 
management training of dealers and op- 
erators. But experience seems to indicate 
the wisdom of inaugurating a broader 
promotion program at the present time. 
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“We started an airport planning pro- 
gram more than a year ago,” explains A. 
J. M. Hamon, who has charge of Shell’s 
personal flying activities. “We found by 
checking with CAA representatives, that 
in a majority of cities no particular 
thought was being given to post-war air- 
port planning. 

“The CAA lists some 2,900 cities and 
towns that need airports,” he continued. 
“From that list we selected more than 800 
communities to help in airport planning. 
Already 250 cities and towns have made 
use of our planning service.” 

Much of the promotional program is ed- 
ucational and is slanted directly to poten- 
tial customers. Shell, for instance, has 
produced and distributed a number of 
educational films on aeronautical science, 
and has distributed through dealers a 
great number of books and pamphlets on 
aviation. 

Back in 1937, Maj. Al Williams, of Gulf, 
decided to wean the lightplane pilots 
away from the vicinity of local airports. 
He believed that private flyers should be 
encouraged to make more cross-country 
trips. Realizing that the annual Miami 
All-American Air Maneuvers would at- 
tract many lightplane pilots if they were 
given an incentive, he started the annual 
“Gulf Light Plane Tour.” Gulf furnished 
gas and oil free to the 208 pilots who 
joined in the cavalcade. Experienced 
pilots were designated as wing leaders for 
the four “Gulf Airways,” to insure safe 
navigation. 

The idea gained popularity immediate- 
ly. In December, 1938, 350 made the 
tour; and nearly twice that number in 
January, 1940, the last of the controlled 
flights. In January, 1941, the 1,440 pilots 
who made the trip were on their own. 
Many of them faced and mastered the 
problems of long cross-country flights for 
the first time. The flight tours were dis- 
continued during the war, but were 
resumed in January 1946. Gulf’s con- 
tribution of over a half-million gallons of 
gasoline for these tours helped to break 
the shackles of airport flying to a great 
extent. 

The oil companies are doing a construc- 
tive job for aviation. They co-operate 
fully with the CAA, and explain the aid 
that can be obtained from the Govern- 
ment. They hammer on the necessity for 
making airports pay their way, as any 
other business should. They make the 
operators and dealers “cost conscious.” 
This naturally takes some of the glamor 
out of operating an airport, but it also 
guarantees a longer life. And that’s an 
important point to consider. 

There are rough spots, naturally. Some 
of the companies are still evolving pol- 
icies, particularly with respect to financial 
arrangements with dealers and airport 
operators. There are some cases of un- 
wise procedure in the competition for ex- 
clusive rights and the promotion of new 
business. But also there are some indi- 
viduals, as well as communities, who have 
the peculiar idea that they can get un- 
limited funds from the oil companies for 
construction of runways, buildings, and 
other facilities. On the whole, however, 
the outlook is good. 

The oil companies did not build the 
highways, but by making us confident of 

















our fuel and supplies, they helped us become a nation on 
wheels. Now they are helping to give us wings. 

When a company like Texaco employs the famous Norman 
Bel Geddes to design an ultra-modern service station for air- 
ports that has everything—office, salesroom, garage, rest-rooms, 
pilots’ chartroom, a teletype drop for weather, inter-communi- 
cation with the control tower, plenty of parking space, and 
super cheerful “circle service,” including pre-flight tests— 
things begin to look up. And now that 10 such stations are 
actually to be built on selected airports throughout the coun- 
try, the prospects are definitely bright along “Aviation’s To- 
bacco Road.” The accent is on service—not sometime in the 
distant future, but now. END 
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Have We Been Too Optimistic? 


(Continued from page 18) 


flying. But in the last analysis the key man is the man in 
the cockpit of the personal plane. If he can cultivate good 
piloting habits and avoid reckless flying, private flying will 
be benefited immeasurably. 

But the gains to be accomplished by self-discipline and 
regulation alone are relatively small. The fundamental solu- 
tion to the problem is improvement of the three basic tools 
with which we must work: First, our radio aids to navigation, 
the Federal airways system; second, our system of airports; 
third, the design of civil airplanes. 

In the first two fields, at least, the Federal Government has 
a heavy responsibility. 

1. In the fields of radio aids to navigation we must complete 
the modernization of our airways system by the installation 
of the proven high frequency radio ranges and instrument 
landing systems as rapidly as possible. These devices will 
contribute a very substantial advance over the existing sys- 
tem, the basis of which was established some 15 years ago. 

Simultaneously with the installation of proven devices we 
must extend every effort to adapt the nation’s estimated two 
billion dollar investment in radar to use by civil aviation. 

In war, calculated risks are acceptable and the great ad- 
vance in bad weather flying which even imperfect wartime 
radar made possible could be gladly accepted without thought 
of cost or occasional unreliability. The task now before us is to 
adapt war radar to the somewhat different tasks of civil fly- 
ing and to bring it to commercial standards of economy and 
reliability. 

The contribution which radar can make to scheduled and 
non-scheduled air transport is obvious. Airborne forms for 
lightplane flying appear to be far off because of problems of 
weight, complexity and expense. But certain adaptations of 
ground radar such as the simplified GCA (Ground Control 
Approach) on which CAA and the Army are now working hold 
real promise for the private flyer. It will only supplement and 
not displace existing instrument landing systems at congested 
terminals but it points in the right direction. 

We must also develop and evaluate other systems—Teleran, 
Navar, Lanac—to name a few which at best will not be ready 
for airline use for another five years. 

2. In the field of airports we must implement our Federal air- 
port plan as rapidly as our Federal budget permits. 

3. In the special field of personal flying we must offer the 
same degree of assistance and incentive which we did in the 
early days of transport flying. This could take the form of 
special incentives for more rapid improvement of lightplane 
design. Or it could mean Government-approved basic re- 
search. The next two years will tell which method is best. In 
the meantime, the improvement of airports and air navigation 
aids will, of course, provide a further stimulus to private fly- 
ing growth. 

The technical aspects of this work have been reviewed else- 
where by T. P. Wright, CAA Administrator. I can oniy add 
that I believe we are still in the Model T stage of lightplane 
development and the sooner we go beyond it, the better for the 
public, the pilot, and the industry. 

Last year we of the Department of Commerce and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration stated that perhaps the great- 
est potential for long range expansion of civil aviation exists in 
the development of personal flying, but that the combined 
efforts of Government and the industry would be necessary to 

























































MODERN TRAINMG 





Aero Tech’s training is not only complete 
and thorough . . . it is modern as tomor- 
row. Our curriculum is constantly adjusted 
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Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland 14, California 
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a SCALE MODEL of 
YOUR PERSONAL PLANE 
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reach that goal in the very near future. 

This year I can add that, despite the 
changes in the department and elsewhere 
in the Federal Government, the maxi- 
mum development of civil aviation, both 
transport and personal, is still a major 
policy of this Administration. President 
Truman has stated so emphatically. Sec- 
retary Harriman of the Department of 
Commerce takes the same view. Of the 
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hundreds of persons interested in flying 
to whom I have talked since war’s end, 
I find an equal determination to advance 
civil aviation toward its ultimate goal— 
that of becoming one of our greatest 
American industries. 

We are, in sum, all headed for that 
goal. I believe that our work, if properly 
co-ordinated, has horizons which are un- 
limited. END 
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10. During a full stall landing at La Guardia Field, N. Y., 


DO YOU KNOW. 


How much do you know about aviation? Test yourself with this 
quiz by G. Sidney Stanton of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Here's how to score yourself: 


100 per cent ........ Airline pilot 

SO per cont .ccccces Flight instructor 
80 per cent ...... -- Commercial pilot 
70 per cent «+ee-Private pilot 

60 per cent ........ Student pilot 

SO per cent ..ccoces Dilbert 


Answers are at the bottom of the page. 


If you see an airplane flying overhead at night with the tail-light flashing 
alternately red and white, it is a 


A. military plane. B. private plane. C. airline transport. 


The pilot is flying due north with a strong east wind. He should 

A. hold constant left B. fly with right wing C. handle the con- 
rudder to overcome slightly lower than trols exactly the 
plane’s tendency to left. same as if there 
weathercock. were no wind. 


The minimum age for obtaining a private pilot’s license is 
A. 16 years. B. 17 years C. 18 years. 


If you were obliged to “hit the silk” and pulled the ripcord at 5,000 feet, to 
reach the ground it would take you 


A. 2 minutes. B. 5 minutes. C. 9 minutes. 


Airplanes are being designed to fly at supersonic speeds. The minimum speed 
necessary to meet this requirement is 
A. 500 m.p.h. B. 750 m.p.h. C. 1,000 m.p.h. 


A pilot decides to fly a landplane up the Mississippi River from New Orleans 
to Memphis. According to Civil Air Regulations, the lowest altitude that he 
may legally fly is 


A. 300 feet. C. low as he wants. 


B. 500 feet. 


. The Tamiami Trail is an unbroken stretch of road running northwest from 


Miami through Fort Meyers, Fla., a distance of 120 miles. On a day when 

there is a 30 m.p.h. southeast wind, an automobile and an airplane start at 

the same time from Miami to make the round trip. The automobile maintains 

a constant 60 m.p.h. and the airplane flys a constant 70 m.p.h. airspeed. Which 

of the following would result? 

A. Both would return B. The airplane would C. The auto would 
to Miami at the arrive a few min- return a few min- 
same time. utes earlier. utes earlier. 


The purpose of dihedral in a wing or tail is to 
A. obtain greater speed. B. make plane more 
maneuverable. 


C. give better flight 
stability. 


lf you stake your plane out overnight, you would check the fuel tank and see 

that it is 

A. empty so that it can 
be filled. with fresh 


fuel in the morning. 


B. not filled because 
of hazard of filling 
tank when engine 
is hot. 


C. full to prevent 
water from accum- 
ulating. 


(sea level) your 
indicated airspeed is 60 m.p.h., but landing in Denver, Colo., your indicated 
airspeed is 





A. 60 m.p.h. B. 65 m.p.h. C. 70 m.p.h. 
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The Case of the Unwanted Airport 


(Continued from page 29) 


bor who had expressed interest in learning to fly and owning 
his own plane, joined in the chorus of condemnation. He tes- 
tified that he thought he’d have to move if the field remained, 
and his wife reported that her phone conversations were in- 
terrupted for as much as six minutes when a plane flew over- 
head. 

Opponents of the field even introduced testimony against it 
by witnesses who confessed to having seen few if any planes 
overhead. Rose H. Hepburn, superintendent of Rush hospital 
for convalescents. a mile from the field and not in the traffic 
pattern, had seen no planes but thought the airport “would be 
detrimental.” Father Joseph A. Grifferty, who had seen only 
one plane, believed that the airport would prove harmful to 
the Malvern Preparatory School which he heads. 

For the defense, evidence was piled up showing that the 
planes were not as noisy as claimed, that buzzing had been 
done by planes alien to the field, that the field was a com- 
munity asset. 

History-making was the work and testimony of one witness, 
George LeRoy Figman, CAA sound expert. Pigman was brought 
to the field to make tests by John H. Hoffman, AOPA lawyer- 
pilot. Hoffman spark-plugged the defense for the airport and 
directed Pigman’s work, later characterized by T. P. Wright, 
CAA Administrator, as “a landmark in the field of scientific 
sound testing so far as aviation is concerned.” 

Pigman’s tests showed that Mrs. Crew’s six minutes delay 
on the phone could actually have been no more than that many 
seconds, Fairchild noise and speed being what they are. Other 
noises in the neighborhood were comparable. 

“The maximum aircraft noise level to be expected is 88 to 
89 decibels,” Pigman testified. The level dropped off to as low 
as 70 decibels in the immediate neighborhood, tests showed. 
Truck traffic was as high as 90 decibels at a distance of 230 
feet, with “passenger car generally 10 to 15 decibels lower.” 
Ground vehicle noises were generally of longer duration, due 
to the superior speed of aircraft. 

John MacFarland of the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commis- 
sion added to the testimony of the experts. He praised the 
field’s location and its value in the statewide development of 
aviation. Civic groups concurred with petitions that it be per- 
mitted to operate. 

The hearings lasted three days. Then W. Butler Windle, 
presiding judge of common pleas, who heard the case, post- 
poned decision for three months, giving Malvern a lease on 
life until last September 

But as this goes to press the case was still in the courts. 
Windle had ruled against the airport and the only alternative 
for its friends was to appeal. 

In the meantime, those who participated in the case have 
reached certain conclusions which might be helpful to anyone 
planning to open a field. As summed up by J. B. Hartranft, Jr., 
general manager of AOPA, who came into the case at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hoffman, here are some of them: 

1. Don’t try to sell a field to a community—let the com- 
munity sell the field to itself. If civic, veteran and other or- 
ganizations had become active partisans in Malvern Project 
before the case went to court, many of the protesting neighbors 
might have been won over, and the diehards left without 
support. 

2 Sell individuals living near the field on the values to them 
which may be gained by a nearby airport. Take them flying, 
sign them up for a plane or a flying course. Once they are 
patticipants in aviation, they are less likely to turn against it, 
as did Mr Crew. 

3. Spend as much time as possible educating everybody in 
the community, from school kids to town fathers, on the facts 
about private flying—that it is safe, that it is not violently 
noisy. that it is an asset rather than a nuisance. 

John Hoffman, lawyer of the Malvern case, adds a note of 
warning: 

“If our experience is worth anything to lightplane aviation, 
it will succeed in getting across the pessimistic truth of the 
matter—don’t start a community airport without expecting the 
worst. Avoid errors, don’t get mad, don’t make enemies. But 
if enemies arise, one should be adequately prepared to defend 
oneself against them.” END 
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Every facility to enable students 
to keep up with the fast growing and 
ever progressive demands of Avia- 
tion is available at Embry-Riddle. 

Modern methods — modern equip- 
ment — instructors of proven merit 
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Veterans for rapid advancement in all branches of Aviation. 
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SO—-you fly 
YOUR OWN 
PLANE! 

But are you 

making your logged 
hours pay 

real dividends? 


‘Stick and Rudder 


® An Explanation of the Art of Flying 
















By WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 
Research Pilot, Kollsman Instrument Co. 


1 

| 

| 

This standard book on the art of flying | 

will save you hours in acquiring the ex- | 
perience and professional know-how of 

top flight pilots. You can cut your in- | 

struction and practice hours by under- | 
standing your plane’s performance and 

making automatic correct reactions. Save | 

money by saving time. Add more hours | 
to your cruising pleasure with STICK 

AND RUDDER. 7th large printing. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


At all bookstores $3.75 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
New York (8, N. Y. 

















Air - Force Type 
FLYING JACKETS 


B-15A Flying Jacket 
of Byrd cloth alpaca 
lined, full cut, fur 
Mouton collar, 2 out- 
side and 2 inside pock- 
ets with snaps. $20.00 


A-2 Horsehide leather flight Jacket, 
full lined and full length zipper... . $19.95 


L-! Summer flying suit, all wool with 





9 zipper pockets.........seeeceees 12.50 
B-3 Sheepskin Pilot Jacket...... cove Saw 
B-2 Pilot Sheepskin cap..........++- 3.75 
Sun Dodger Flying cap...... eteusece Seee 


SHIPPED PREPAID. Dealers write for 
quantity prices. ORDER NOW before price 
increase due to increased labor costs. All 
goods manufactured in our own plant. 


LAWRENCE FLYING CLOTHING 
423 S Plymouth St., Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. F 
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AMAZING NEW 
purse size RADIO! 


SMALL AS A PACK OF CIGA- 
RETTES! Weighs only a few 


out outside aerial wires. 


GUARANTEED TO PLAY 
when used according to instructions sent 
with each radio! You can use it at home, 
in offices, hotels, cabins, in bed, etc.— 
lots of fun—real entertainment! 

SEND ONLY $1 00 (cash, money order, check) and 
. pay postman $2.99 pius deliv- 
ery fees on arrival or send $3.99 for postpaid delivery. 
te as shown ready to play with self contained 
For Gifts—children will lov —_ 
An exceptional value—order yours and 
good radio programs coming! Don’t 
ake’ 


tte Radio another day! (Ail for- j 


eign orders $5.00 U.S. cash.) 
PAKETTE ELECTRIC CO., Dept. F-2, Kearney, Nebraska 











WANTED! 
BEECH Gi7S 


‘Wasp Powered) 


oR 
SPARTAN EXECUTIVE 


Must be in perfect condition withlow hours 
BETZ CORPORATION, Hammond, indiana 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 62) 


there was nothing below but rocky slopes 
and those railroad tracks. 

It occurred to me that there was a 
chance back up the valley—there was 
level ground there. But could I turn be- 
fore I struck the ground? I made the 
turn but lost the fight for altitude. The 
right gear struck a sagebrush hummock 
and the excess speed I had built up by 
use of full throttle tore it loose to hang 
limply along the fuselage’s side. 

The next few seconds were filled with 
that ripping, smashing nightmare of noise 
which accompanies the destruction of an 
airplane upon high-speed encounter with 
the ground. The plane must have done a 
cartwheel after the first impact, but I’m 
not sure. 

Then there was quiet and I was hang- 
ing head down in the wreckage. I had 
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cut the switch after primary contact with 
the ground, but I could see gasoline drip- 
ping from the battered engine cowl. I 
kicked and squirmed my way from the 
small window on the left side. The door 
had been jammed shut by the right wing 
which was pushed back against the 
fuselage. 

After dragging my baggage from the 
wreck I sat down, suddenly weak. I was 
glad that I had escaped injury; disgusted 
that I had washed out my first plane. 
There in the sage brush was the end of a 
perfect five-year flying record. The same 
wind which had caused the Cub’s down- 
fall now sang its requiem through the 
twisted metal and torn fabric. 

It was a long walk back to Fort Steele; 
there was plenty of time to think. When 
I started I was certain that I would never 
fly again. But by the time I arrived back 
at Lock Haven, I was ready to go again, a 
much wiser and a more cautious pilot 
than before. END 





London Letter 
(Continued from page 59) 


by the French government of British gas 
turbines. 

Charles Fevrier, well known air com- 
mentator, writing a leading article in 
V’Aerophile on the eve of the opening of 
the Show, urged consideration of the pur- 
chase of British gas turbines for French- 
designed aircraft. 

Others have taken up the suggestion 
and negotiations going on at this writing 
suggest that sales may be affected. Even- 
tually the Rolls-Royce gas turbines will 
be made by Hispano. 


Jet Boat 


One of the main points of interest in 
the new Saunders-Roe SR/A1 jet flying 


boat, is the fact that it uses Metro-Vick 
F2/4 axial flow gas turbines. This is a 
small diameter unit, and two are mounted 
side by side within the hull. 

Conditions in the Pacific showed that 
a small fighter flying boat, if it could be 
given adequate performance, would be 
an aircraft of high tactical value. Its 
independence of fixed bases and its abil- 
ity to make a forced landing on water 
without damage, are both in its favor for 
this theater. 

So the validity of the fighter flying boat 
rests on whether enough performance 
can be obtained. Enclosing the two F2/4 
jet engines within the hull should help 
to reduce drag and improve perform- 
ance. The aircraft carries four 20-mm. 
cannon, and the pilot has a pressurized 
cabin forward of the wing. This is going 
to be a useful experiment. END 
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Don’t Waste Your 
Flying Time 
(Continued from page 61) 


fusion wrought at a busy airport by the 
careless pilot who doesn’t correct for drift 
properly and drifts in the way of other 
planes. Learn to make a definite ground 
track. Fly the airplane, don’t !et it fly 
you! 

Drift correction is even more impor- 
tant on approach and landing. At our 
school during the war we flew an air- 
plane which had a “built-in” ground loop 
characteristic. If the pilot did not correct 
properly for drift on his approach and 
landing, it is an even money bet that he 
would ground loop. It had been our ex- 
perience that zmong those who took our 
instructor refresher there wasn’t one man 
in 10 who was able to perceive and cor- 
rect for drift on landing. Most of these 
men had much time in their log books. 
This means they have wasted every land- 
ing in their books as far as drift correc- 
tion goes. The day is past when you can 
come into the average airport for a land- 
ing and have the airfield all to yourself. 

If you are unable to maintain a true 
ground track it will leave but one alter- 
native—a collision track. 

Unfortunately, most landings are not 
made directly into the wind. As a rule, 
the wind will be a little away from 
straight down the runway. When this 





FLYING 
happens, the airplane will be made to 
drift laterally over the ground. A wind 
5° from straight is sufficient to cause 
this to happen. There are two methods 
of drift correction. One is by crabbing 
and the other is keeping one wing low. 
If the wind is violent enough, a combina- 
tion of both may be used. in general, 
the wing low method is considered best 
for landings, because the landing can be 
completed in that attitude, whereas in 
the crab method the airplane must be 
kicked around straight before landing. In 
using the wing low method the wing 
should be lowered into the drift. A little 
opposite rudder should be carried to pre- 
vent the nose from turning toward the 
low wing. With proper application this 
will cause the airplane to slip into the 
wind in an amount to equal its sidewise 
wind drift. Try this the next time you 
fly and see how proficient you are at it. 

Acrobatics should be included in every 
pilot’s experience. A few flyers have tried 
a loop or a. wingover occasionally, but 
there are fewer who can do accurate slow 
rolls, snap rolls, Immelmans, half rolls, 
Cuban eights, vertical reversements and 
the various other maneuvers. The value 
of these maneuvers is in the confidence 
they build in the pilot. After reaching 
proficiency in them, the pilot is reassured 
to the point where he feels capable of 
handling the airplane. properly in any 
position, or in any set of circumstances 
or conditions. 

How many flyers are there running 
around today wondering what they would 
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do if their airplane ever got on its back? 
Or again, how many flyers are there who 
wonder what would happen if they moved 
the controls in some unusual manner? 
Any person who flies should not have 
unanswered questions such as these float- 
ing around in his head. A person wouldn’t 
be considered very well equipped to 
drive a car on the highway if he had 
never tried making a turn with it. It 
follows that a person is not well equipped 
to fly an airplane unless he knows what 
it will do, or how to control it, in any 
given position. He should be able to re- 
cover satisfactorily from any unusual 
attitude with a- minimum amount of 
trouble. 

Acrobatics are also beneficial to de- 
velop your co-ordination, reflexes, judg- 
ment and your “kinesthetic,” or deep 
muscle senses—a term usually referred 
to as “feel.” 

You, who are putting out good, hard- 
earned money for your flying time, should 
take advantage of every minute in the 
air to better your technique, and you 
can’t do it by joy riding. Analyze every- 
thing you do, and make sure you do it 
right. Broaden your scope and expe- 
rience with acrobatics if possible, but 
don’t do it unless you -have the proper 
equipment and instruction available. 
Above all, never be satisfied with your 
technique. 

When you reach the point at which 
you think there is nothing more for you 
to learn about flying, be assured the time 
has come for you to give it up. END 








STUDENTS 


and PILOTS 


Simplify your navigation with 
the Mark III-A Plotting Board! 











DALTON E-6B COMPUTER 


Officially adopted by U. S. Army and Navy Air Forces. 
Finds the track and ground speed for a given heading and 
airspeed. Calculates fuel consumption, time, s and dis- 
tance and general computations, etc. Size 5” x 9144”. 

With carrying case and 23 page instruction book. .$10.00 


Robie Th, BA GIs £0. 6c ha edsccdkcassecees $12.50 


WEEMS AIRCRAFT PLOTTER — MARK Il 


Standard with U. S. Army Air Forces. Scales are 1:500,000 
and 1:1,000,000. Plots courses, bearings and lines of posi- 
tion. Measures distances. Constructs wind diagrams... .$2 


GET YOUR COPY OF THE 1947 WEEMS CATALOGUE 
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Indispensable for solving ground school or aerial 
navigation problems... DR and vector plotting can 
be done free hand on transparent surface — then 
erased after use! Complete with simple instructions 
and attached Mark VIII Computer for solving speed- 
time-distance, fuel consumption, statute-nautical 
mile conversion problems as well as altimeter and 
airspeed corrections for temperature and pressure. 
Size, 12% x 1542”....... peeeeteseeep cues . -$12 


WEEMS COURSES IN NAVIGATION 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights and Public Law 16. 
Home study correspondence courses by experienced navi- 
gators. Latest methods and equipment. Write for particulars, 


Weems navigation equipment can be obtained at any 
airport or aviation supply store. 


YJ _mSEA SYSTEM OF 
> iis NAVIGATION 











RATE: 25¢ PER WORD 
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7 7, 


FIRST 15 WORDS $3.00 





AIRPLANES FOR SALE 


AERONCA 


AERONCA Champion purchased June 
1946, 100 hours, new condition, $2150.00. 
Arthur P. Sigal, 430 Northampton St., 
Easton, Pa. 








BEECHCRAFT E17B. No time since com- 
plete renovation of airplane and condi- 
tion is for all practical consideration 
equal to new. Licensed for full instru- 
ment and night flight. $9500.00. H. F. 
Shedd, 315 5th Avenue, South, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 





$900. 1939 AERONCA 50-C. Dual igni- 
tion, side-by-side, wheel control. .8 hrs. 
since top overhaul. Relicensed 10/14/46. 
Cruises 80. Very good condition overall. 
Expenses will deliver 500 miles. M. Hunt- 
ley, Monroe, N. C. 

AFTER waiting eight months, I have just 
received my new Aeronca Chief but will 
be unable to fly it. Do you want it? 
John Vance, Lebanon, Missouri. 








1943 AERONCA Tandem, 40 hours since 
major, never cracked, $995.00. Standard 
Air Service, Glen Burnie, Md. 


AERONCA Tandem. TC-65 Continental. 
New prop, new stacks, new oleos, new 
foam cushions, lifetime windshield. Al- 
ways hangared. Low time since major. 
$1400 or will trade for any light plane 
side by side. Write Bob Watts, Herkimer, 
N. Y. or call Herkimer 1029. 


1946 AERONCA Champion, new, 50 hours 
total. Pleasure flying only. Engine pis- 
ton & pin kit installed. $2200. Julius A. 
Vande Voorde, RR No. 1, East Moline, Tl. 


ONE 1946 Aeronca Champion demonstra- 

tor, $1800.00. Flying and Auto Service, 

Inc., Portland, Ind. Phone 16F40. 

1946 AERONCA Champion: Like new, 
rivately owned, hangared. 300 hours 
tal. $2200. T. Blodgett, Old Bridge, N. J. 


AERONCA Champion, new Apri! 12, 1946. 
Always hangared, never cracked. Excel- 
lent condition as it has been operated by 
‘an A&E mechanic. New 100 hr. check. 
First $1950 takes it. H. E. Stevenson, 
Globe, Ariz. 























ARROW 


ARROW F, clean, licensed and flying. 
Will deliver for expenses radius 500 miles. 
$850. O’Neill Air Service, O’Neill, Neb. 


BEECH 


BEECHCRAFT D17S. Total time on air- 
craft 401:25. Complete in every detail 
and a beautiful airplane. $19,500.00. H. 
F. Shedd, 315 5th Avenue, South, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 


TWIN Engine Beechcraft, 1946 model, 
seven passenger deluxe. Five reclining 
luxury seats, excellent for executive use. 
Total time 46 hours. Write or call John 
P. Cissel, Atlantic Aircraft Distributors, 
Inc., Baltimore Municipal Airport, Balto, 
22, Md. Riverside 1522. 


CHARTER operators here is a plane you 
can operate profitably. Beech E17B, 285 
Jacobs (L-5). Licensed 5 place day, night, 
instruments. Cruises an honest 150 at 15 
allons per hour with 4 passengers and 
aggage. Just re-upholstered and re-fin- 
ished; always hangered. Airplane total 
580, engine total 680, 60 since major. A 
beautiful pee: now flying on charter 
trips. Will deliver to you for your in- 
spection for expenses. $16,000.00. Cee 
— Air Service, Box 491, Casa Grande, 


BEECHCRAFT Cl18S. Twin 450 P. W. 
engines. Just completed conversion. Li- 
censed 9 place. Day, night, instruments. 
Complete airline equipment includes new 
auto-pilot, radio compass. Brand new 
factory seats, new rug, new cabin up- 
holstery. Must sell at this extremely low 
price of $31,500. We need cash. Can be 
seen at Matamoras Airport, Pa. Con- 
tact Margaretville Airport, Margaret- 
ville, N. Y. 




















BOEING 





BOEING Kaydet. Licensed, excellent 
condition, 160 hours since plane and en- 
gine major. $1500. Vaughn Burlingham, 
109 Pallas, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


CESSNA 


MUST sell very clean UC-78. 196:00 
since major. Complete modification. Blind 
group. Perfect for personal, charter, or 
training. Reasonable offers considered. 
Petersen, 610 Brown, Pueblo, Colo. 








UNLICENSED UC-78, wings need cover- 
ing, ferryable condition $1550. Stillwater 
Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 
CESSNA 140’s complete equipment, day 
and night instrument, less than 125 hours 
total time. Your choice, $3000 to $3600. 
Salina Flying Service, Sky Village Air- 
port, Salina, Kans. 

TWIN engine Cessna, five place, silver 
with blue trim, richly upholstered in red 
leather. Rear floor board raised and 
carpeted and heater installed for passen- 
ger comfort. Boarding ladder and ex- 
terior baggage door add to utility. Two 
transmitters and receivers installed in 
nose, with Bendix automatic compass in- 
cluded as extra equipment. Used as per- 
sonal transport for company Officials. 
Total time plane and engines, 375 hours. 
$9000. Midwest Amusement Co., Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 











CESSNA UC-78: $6950. 623 hours total 
time, aircraft and engines. No time 
since complete overhaul and recover of 


airplane. Auxiliary gas tank, baggage 
door, radio in nose, battery under co- 
pilot seat. Augusta School of Aviation, 


Augusta, Ga. Phone 2-3465. 


CESSNA UC-78: $6950. 25 hours since 
complete overhaul and recover of air- 
plane. Left engine 225 hours total time. 
Right engine 425 hours since overhaul. 
Baggage door, radio in nose, battery un- 
der co-pilot seat. Augusta School of 
Aviation, Augusta, Ga. Phone 2-3465. 


CESSNA 140 Demonstrator. Top condi- 
tion, sensitive altimeter, rate climb, elec- 
tric turn-bank, clock, plus regular instru- 
ments, $319. Lear radio and loop. Lead- 
ing edge wings trimmed red. Also seat 
covers. Ship cost $4000; Sell for $3300. 
2,7. Broussard, Crowley, La. P.O. Box 











CESSNA 140 Deluxe, total 38 hours, full 
blind/night instruments, radio, etc. Mc- 
Cauley aluminum prop, cruises honest 
115. Everything perfect condition. Cost 
well over $4000. First $3600. Romain, 
Box 282, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


TWIN engine Cessna, five place, yellow 
with blue trim. Beautiful upholstery. 
Equipped with two-way radio and bag- 
gage compartment. Excellent condition. 
Hangared since converted. Used as = 
sonal plane for company executive. 
$9,000.00. Southwestern Agency, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 


1946 CESSNA 140. Less than 140 hours 
total on aircraft and engine. Like new, 
excellent condition. Equipped complete 
primary instrument plus radio receiver 
and transmitter, directional compass, 
electric bank and turn, rate of climb, 
extra prop. Owner buying larger plane. 
Priced right for quick sale. Emanuel 
—", Mohican Hotel, New London, 
onn. 


CESSNA C-34 Airmaster, 145 Warner. 
Rebuilt, recovered and factory engine 
within last 30 months. Landing and navi- 
gation lights, starter, receiver, and trans- 
mitter. Very clean, everything works. 
Nothing to fix, or buy. a loss, your 
gain at $4350.00. Orville Walker, Sharon 
Springs, Kansas. j 


CESSNA UC-78, built 1943. Custom inte- 
rior. Harid-rubbed finish. 427 hours total 
time. Has flares and extra tank. Not to 
be confused with the junk being sold on 
present market. Price $10,500. Aircraft 
Assoc., 2611 E. Spring St., Long Beach 
8, Calif. Phone 449-18. 


CESSNA UC. Five place complete major. 

Newly upholstered. Best bargain for 

money! $8000. Florida Aircraft Dist., 

oo Tampa, Fla. Ph. H-3878. P.O. 
ox ; 























CESSNA Airmaster, Model C-165, NC 
21912, 4 P.C.L.M.; total time Warner Su- 
per-Scarab engine 160 hrs. since factory 
rebuild; complete blind flight group; 
landing ae cruise 150 mph over five 
hours fuel; always hangared; beautiful 
airplane. Will sell airplane for $7500 in- 
cluding extra Warner engine with no 
time since factory rebuild. Aircraft Serv- 
 . Bradley Field, Box 829, Boise, 
Oo. 





CULVER 


LFA, 1942, total time 406 hours, 50 hours 
since factory check. Painted yellow with 
Stinson green trim. Reasonably priced. 
W. H. Ostenberg, III, -Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
CULVER Dart, 90 hp Ken-Royce, spor 
airplane, two-way radio, quire for 
night, hand rub ish, $2995. Stillwater 
Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 


DART 


DART 1946. 100 hp Continental engine. 
Cruises 120, tops 140 mph. Unequaled for 
X-C or aerobatics. 100 hours total time. 
a Brown Deer Airport, Milwaukee 9, 

















DE HAVILLAND 


FAST DeHavilland Mosquito MK-18 
Fighter. 61 hours on aircraft and engines 
since new. Twin Merlin Mark 25 en- 
gines. Recently flown but unlicensed. 
Command and VHF radios. Excellent 
Round World Race aircraft. Best offer 
sale or trade at Lake Wales Airport. A. 
S. Perry, Jr., 207 Lake Shore Blvd., Lake 
Wales, Fla. 








DOUGLAS 





DOUGLAS B-18’s—3 completely licensed 
B-18’s converted for Cargo, with cargo 
doors, cargo floors and cargo floor tie- 
down equipment. New Radio Compasses 
and Marker Beacons, 2 transmitters and 
receivers, very low time on engines, Auto- 
Pilots, Hydromatic Props, new tires, nat- 
ural metal finish trimmed beautifully in 
dark blue. Only B-18’s of their kind in 
the country. Licensed for day, night and 
instrument. 3 beautiful planes that have 
had a lot of special work done on them, 
not just cheaply licensed. More informa- 
tion and pho aphs upon request, and 
will ferry anywhere for expenses. Write, 
wire or call B. L. Brown, 308 Eagle Point 
Rd., Rossford, Ohio (Toledo). 


ERCOUPE 


FOR SALE: One brand new Brooupe 

uipped with radio and loop. Will take 
1 model car in trade or good late 
model used car and finance the balance. 
Geo. C. Wilkinson, Presidential Suite, 
Battle House Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 
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NEW 1946 Ercoupe, 20 hours. Deluxe 
equipment. Starter. Always hangared. 
Perfect condition. $3100 at Hillsgrove 
(R1.) Airport. Edwin D. Urquhart, 76 
Glen Ave., Providence 5, R. I. 


ERCOUPE 415-C; 1946 with 94 hours, 
— condition, starter, green visor, 
two-way Bassett radio. Price $3200.00 
John J. Smith, 1111 W. Washington, 
Jackson, Mich. 

ERCOUPE 1946. Starter, lights, always 
hangared. 125 hours, never damaged. 
Latest trim tab. $3000. Dan B. Ha 
206 Kensington Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. 








FLYING 

FAIRCHILD PT-26. Excellent condi- 
tion, inter-com. Complete with hatch, 
lights, two sets of complete instruments 
for blind flying, 275 hrs. total time since 
new on motor and aircraft. $2400. Albion 
Airport, S. Main, Albion, N. Y. 


GLOBE 
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1946 LUSCOMBE Silvaire. New plane 
all metal, latest model. Will deliver for 
expenses. $3300.00 for quick sale. Sulli- 
van Motors, 2428 Sacramento St., Vallejo, 
Calif. Phone 2-2296. 


1946 LUSCOMBE, 130, NC71366. Motor 
bulletin passed, hangared, like new, ex- 
tras. $2495.00. Earl Case, Yankton, S. D. 








NEW Swift 125, Deluxe panel, Aeromatic 
 t eller. 23.3 total hours. $4700.00. John 
© coe 2335 N. 3rd St., Sheboygan, 





GRUMMAN 





ERCOUPE—1946, 40 hrs., radio, extra 
instruments. Never damaged, NC93837, 
$3100.00. Call 3-4529, or P.O. Box 391, 
Jackson, Miss. 


ERCOUPE 415-C. Dismantled. Wings 
rejuvenated and ee ae vee A 
and nose gear rebushed rea , &- 
assemble and license. $1500. yw . r 
Airport, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 





TWO GRUMMAN Widgeons, recently 
NC’d, aircraft completely renovated. En- 
gines just overhauled by Pacific Air- 
motive with new logs granted. $15,000 
each, F.A.F. Honolulu. Write or wire 
K-T Flying Service, Limited, P.O. Box 
4070, Honolulu, T. Hawaii. 


HOWARD 








ERCOUPE 1946, new gas tanks, new 
radio receiver, starter, lights, never 
cracked, 125 hours, never used to teach. 
Will deliver to buyer. $3300 or —- 
bidder. Homer English, Sidney, Ohio 


ERCOUPE 1946: Radio, standard instru- 
ments; 40 total hours; never cracked; 
starter, oA aidion and lights. $3200. James 
Marshall, Tidioute, Pa. 


ERCOUPE 1946, starter, generator. 85 hrs. 
excellent condition, hangared, $2800. May- 
field Britton, Talladega, Ala. 


ERCOUPE 1946. Starter and generator; 
45 total hours; never scratched; $2975. M. 
Carmichael, 4506 Lawnview Road, Pitts- 
burgh 27, Pa. 

ERCOUPE, mfg., July 29th, 1946. 75 hrs. 
since new, starter, gy Nav. lights, 
etc. Only $2850. John Ostrander, Go- 
—— Airport, Gowanda, N. Y. Phone 
910F5 




















FAIRCHILD 





FAIRCHILD PT-19A with hatch. 175 
hp Ranger. 2-way radio. Inner com. 
head-sets. Low time since major. oe 
painted alum. & red trim. Just licensed. 
A-1 condition. Private owner. Total 
price $1895. Wire or write A. D. Bailey, 
1020 S. W. 9th Ave., Miami, Fla. 

PT-26: 200 hp, constantly hangared, no 
cracks or checks, two-way radio equip- 
ment RCA. AVR-7HLN receiver, six watt 
transmitter RCA. AVT-112A; fixed and 
trailing antenna. 8” Grimes landing 
lights; slow flown six hours since major; 
all new tires. Licensed for instrument 
and night flying, gyro-horizon and direc- 
tional gyro Jack Heinz, all other in- 
struments Kollsman; Van Dussen inter- 
comm; exhaust heater and ventilation 
system. For sale at fraction of cost 
$2850.00. Robert Murdy, Aberdeen, S. D. 


FAIRCHILD PT-19 just licensed, very 
good condition. $1295. Arkansas Aviation 
Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


NEW 1946 F-24 Warner 165, 4-place Fair- 
child. 18 hours. Total cost $8696. Sell- 
ing price $8000. Licensed da ,— f night. 
Will deliver for expenses. Grey, 
Portland, Ind. Phone 889M. 
FAIRCHILD M-62A (PT-19). Complete 
airplane and engine major OH now. All 
wood covered grade “A,” fuselage recov- 
ered grade “A.” Beautiful new maroon 
and cream paint job. NC48558 licensed 
till August 1947. $1850.00. Can be seen 
at Buchanan Field, Concord, Calif. C. W. 
Coy, P. O. Box 631, Pittsburg, Calif. 
Phone 31. 


FAIRCHILD 24, 175 hp Ranger. Built 
1940. Four place. Less than 500 hrs. total 
time on aircraft and engine. 65 hrs. since 
both majored. Just relicensed. Hand 
rubbed finish. Blind flight group. Clock. 
Lear receiver and transmitter. New tires. 
New enclosures. An exceptional buy. 
Price $4850. The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

PT-19 LICENSED and flying now. Will 
need engine major and recover soon. Fly 
it away $500. Salina Flying Service, Sky 
Village Airport, Salina, Kansas. 























PT-23 HOWARD built, fabric covered 
wings. 1944. Total time A&E 246 hours. 
Silver & blue. Cruises 110 at 1800. Raw- 
don hatch with sun guard cover. Electric 
inter-com. Ship never damaged. Fine 
condition and will deliver 300 miles free. 
$1850. First $100 holds. Leo L. Strickler, 
Luray, Va. 


TO TRADE: Howard DGA-9. 5-place, 
high wing. Canary yellow, blue trim. 
Jacobs L-5, new 2-position prop., new 
tires, battery, good we . Yy A. . 
day ‘instrument flight. Cruise 
8 hrs. gas nh _ 2. for denen 
Waco-7 or seaplane, cash, or any type 
qupment for seaplane base. Central 
craft, Route 6, Little Ferry, N. J. 


HOWARD DGA-15P Pratt and Whitney 
450 hp, 626 total hours, 14 since major 
overhaul of engine and airplane with all 
new fabric, 9 hours since major on con- 
stant speed propeller. Three radio re- 
ceivers, 30 watt 3105 and 24 watt 6210 
transmitters. 136 gallons gasoline. Blue 
leather upholstery, five place, hand 
rubbed insignia blue finish tastefully 
trimmed. Licensed for night and instru- 
ment operation with new annual inspec- 
tion and ready for immediate delivery 
December 10th. Write, wire, or phone 
641-J. Hoffer’s wt ee Service, Woodward 
Field, Camden, S. 


HOWARD Da AISe 450 HP Wasp. 
Built 1943. Five place. 460 hours to- 
tal time since new. Licensed June, 1946. 
Day and night instrument flight. Hamil- 
ton Constant Speed Propeller, Spinner. 
6 hours cruising. Airline radio equip- 
ment. Three receivers. Two transmit- 
ters. Directional loop. Marker beacon 
receiver. a aa blind flight instru- 
ments. Landing and navigation lights. 
Flares. New custom wy new 40 
coat hand rubbed finish in dove rey, 
cardinal red trim, insignia blue outlin 
Ship like brand new. ice $10,500. The 
Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, California. 


INTERSTATE 

















LUSCOMBE 65, Continental. Purchased 
new June ’46. Low hours. Will sacrifice. 
Reason for selling, no hangar space. 
$2195. LeRoy Johnston, 5305 Norwood, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

LUSCOMBE 8-A, 1946, 75 hrs. since new, 
$2500. Contact David Fuller, Warehouse 
Point, Conn. 

LUSCOMBE 8-A, ferr time only. 
NC71953. Heater included. Best offer over 
$2500 takes it. Take car in trade. Ander- 
son Charter & Flying Service Inc., Box 
42, Lapel, Ind. 

LUSCOMBE 8A’s 1946 Models, your 
choice of five $2000 to $2500. All ships low 
time and A-1 condition. Salina 
Service, Sky Village Airport, Salina, 


MEYERS 


1941 MEYERS, Warner 125. Excellent 
condition recently overhauled 100 hr. 
check. $1500. Fryer Airport, Villisca, Iowa. 


NOORDUYN 


TWO NOORDUYN Norsemen, licensed 
for day-night. Instruments, excellent 
condition. Total airframe and engine 
time 540:00-550:00 hours. Both planes 
for $25,000.00. Box 464, % Flying. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


AT-6. Good, newly licensed late models, 
radio, instruments, good canopies. One 
138 hrs., one 64 hrs. since engine major, 
$1725.00. and $1825.00. Also one with 
large fuel tank. Aerographic Co., 830 
Union St., New Orleans, La. 


SNJ-3 NC66238, 1345 total, 237 since 
major on airplane, 706 total on engine 
with 240 since first major. Jam up good 
and clean all around with 3105 evatal 
radio, clock, new lights, nite and instru- 
ment airworthiness. Beautiful silver with 
deep blue trim. First $300 deposit gets 
it, balance of $1450.00 on delivery. Write, 
wire or phone 641-J. Hoffer’s Flying 
Service, Camden, S. C. 
LICENSED AT-6. Excellent condition. 
— clean inside and out. Polished cowl- 
Het Full radio and approved position 
ts. Southwestern Agency, Siloam 
Serings, Ark. 
AT-6A, perfect condition, new tires, all 
instruments both cockpits, control sur- 
faces recovered, licensed, 198 hrs. since 
engine major. Polished aluminum finish. 
$1875.00. P.O. Box 17, Redondo Beach, 
Calif. 
NORTH American AT-6: 180 hours since 
first overhaul on engine and 140 hours 
since overhaul of airplane. Licensed Au- 
st 1946. $1650. Augusta School of Avia- 
ion, Augusta, Georgia. Phone 2-3465. 












































INTERSTATE L6 1943 (year built). 300 

total hrs. 20 hrs. since overhaul and li- 

cense. Red and blue finish. Very clean. 

Can be seen at airport at Hallstead, Pa. 

ga $2100. Kenneth N. Cobb, Hallstead, 
a. 





LOCKHEED 


ONE LOCKHEED 12-A executive trans- 
port. 5 passenger, 2 pilots. Extra engine 
and propellers, new de-icer boots, 2 sets 
seat head covers, 2 sets curtains—sum- 
mer and winter. engines less than 
700 hours since new, less than 100 hours 
since overhaul. Ship never in service 
and in beautiful condition. $60,000 with 
spares, $55,000 without spares. Reply 
Box 463, % Flying. 


LUSCOMBE 
1946 LUSCOMBE 8-A. 220 hrs. 


$2500.00. 
Aero-Marine Service Co., Stonington, 
Conn. Phone Mystic 1477-W1. 














PIPER 


CRUISER 175 hp Continental 1216 total 
hours, 2 since new fabric and annual 
inspection in October. Engine 994 with 74 
since major overhaul. Reconditioned pro- 
peller. Metallic blue with red trim. Sen- 
sitive altimeter. Deliver anywhere for 
expenses. Write, wire or phone 641-J. 
Hoffer’s Flying Service, Camden, S. C. 

65 HP PIPER Cub J3-L. Like new, 
brakes, navigation lights and skis. Per- 
fect condition $1200.00. Will deliver for 
expenses. —~<~ will hold for apes 
tion. Hilton Flying Service, Hilton, N. 
1946 PIPER J3 Cub, like new, never 
cracked, 42 hrs. since major. Will secri- 
fice at $1585 since we are converting to 
Cessna 120 trainers. Standard Air Serv- 
ice, Glen Burnie, Md. 
PIPER. New seaplane, without Wollam 
floats but with land gear. $2060.00; with 
floats $2800.00. John A. Cosgrove, 36 
Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 























104 
SEAPLANE J3-L, 65, 1940. Airplane 
never cracked, recovered May 1946. En- 
= top condition, 200 hours on major. 
ontact Claude S. Nock, Jr., RFD No. 1, 
Lynhaven, Va. Phone Norfolk 52983. 
1941 PIPER J4-E. Skis, pants, generator, 
extra tires, mechanical starter, lights. A 
beauty $1800. Northern Lakes Air Serv- 
ice, Box 26, Shawano, Wis. Phone 130J 
evenings. 
PIPER J5-A. Three place, recovered and 
engine factory rebuilt. Licensed Aug. 46. 
16 hrs. since relicense. Best offer over 
= Walter Thomas, R. No. 3, Dixon, 











PIPER J3, 1946, Continental 65, 150 hrs. 
total time since new. $1800, for quick 
-~. Albion Airport, S. Maine, Albion, 





PIPER J4 Coupe, latest pre-war model, 
blue and cream, 75 hp Continental, 650 
hours total time, 370 since major. Best 
=- Penn-Harris Airport, Harrisburg, 
a. 

1946 PIPER Seaplane, J3-C65-Special, 
only six months old. 480 hours on plane, 
no time on engine since top overhaul. 
Navigation lights, intercom system, emer- 
gency equipment. Wheels with brand 
new tires included. New propeller. Plane 
in —- condition, ready to go. Will 
deliver anywhere in U.S. for expenses. 
Wire your offer. Wolverine Air Service, 
Comstock Park, Mich. 








FLYING 
J-3F65, NC40950, clean throughout, 100 
hours since majored. $1195. Beaty Air 
Sales, Independence, Iowa. 

THREE Cubs, $900 up, very clean. Still- 
water Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 


PORTERFIELD 


PORTERFIELD 35.70. Recently reli- 
censed. 22 hours since 100 hr. New py- 
rolyn throughout. New tires, prop. last 
spring. May be seen and flown at Brain- 
ard Field by appointment. Call Slim 
Coxx. Phone East Hartford, 8-5421, Conn. 
Best offer over $700.00 takes it. 











THREE Porterfields, excellent condition, 
low time, all relicensed; priced as low as 
$1250. Stillwater Flying Service, Still- 
water, Okla. 





REARWIN 


REARWIN Cloudster, Instrument 
Trainer 8135T, 120 Ken-Royce. Built 1942. 
Low Time. hours since overhaul. 
one horizon, directional gyro, and all 
other flight and engine instruments. 
Generator. Trail and fixed antennae. 
Newly finished. Maintained by Pan 
American Airways. Cruises 120. Inex- 
pensive to operate. Just the instrument 
trainer for a G. I. Program. Price $2,950. 
The Coogan ‘od 8440 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


RYAN 











PIPER Coupe, Cont. 65, relicensed, 10 
hours since major, new prop, auxiliary 
tank, pants, receiver, wings recovered. 
$1500.00. Write Roland Church, Rose 
City, Mich. 
CUB J3, NC38533, 65 hp Lycoming. Air- 
craft: 2171:00 since new, engine 2171:00 
total; 545 since overhaul. Airplane com- 
pletely overhauled and recovered in 1944. 
hip looks almost like new. Excellent 
bargain at $1550.00. James B. Levert, 
Crescent City Airways, New Orleans 
Airport, La. 
CUB J3, NC35768, 65 hp Lycoming. Air- 
craft: 1740:00, engine: 1740:00 total, 310 
since overhaul. Aircraft completely re- 
covered and repainted September 1944. 
Ship in excellent shape. Bargain at 
$1475.00. James B. Levert, Crescent City 
Airways, New Orleans Airport, La. 


PIPER J5. Handrubbed finish. Clean 
ship. Wheel pants and strut cuffs. 967 
hours on ship, 210 hours on engine since 
major. Fresh periodic, $2150. Brown 
Deer Airport, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


1941 CUB J3, 65 hp. Lights, brakes. 
ss Conway Valley Airport, Conway, 

















PIPER J5B Cruiser, majored engine, ship 
licensed and ready to Zs. $1500. Salina 
Flying Service, Sky Village Airport, Sa- 
lina. Kansas. 


PIPER J3 1946. 250 hrs. since new. $1775. 
John Ostrander, Gowanda Airport, Go- 
wanda, N. Y. Phone 910F5. 


CUB Cruiser J-5 late 1940 Model. Good 
performance with 3 people. Only 30 hrs. 
since major and always hangared. Price 
$1975.00. Kerrville Flying Service, Kerr- 
ville, Tex. 


CUB, J-2, excellent condition, fuselage 
recovered °45, wings in °46, motor ma- 
jored, relicensed July 4. $795. Donald 
Jones, Weirton Airport, Weirton, W. Va. 
Phone 72-J. 


PIPER Cub J3 only 56 hrs. since a: 
$1400. Inquire Crawford Flying Service, 
Berlin, Wis. Phone 117 WX. 


PIPER Cub J3: 50 hrs. since top, Ly- 
coming 65. New lifetime windshield. New 
side windows, new control cables, new 
steerable tail wheel. Fabric good. Ship 
just relicensed. $1595. Ferry up to 200 
miles. Valley Flying Service, Salem Mu- 
— Airport, Salem, Ore. Phone Salem 




















PIPER Cub coupe with 65 hp. Continental 
engine. 75 hrs. since overhaul. Fabric 
one year old. Just relicensed. $1595. Ar- 
kansas Aviation Service, Grider Field. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 





RYAN ST-3KR: Licensed in May. Very 

clean, low time. $1700.00. I. D. Keener, 

yo Ponce De Leon Ave., Montgomery, 
a. 





RYAN PT-22: $1650. No time since over- 
haul on engine and relicensing of air- 
plane. Augusta School of Aviation, Au- 
gusta, Georgia. Phone 2-3465. 


STEARMAN 


STEARMAN PT17, built 1943. Just reli- 
censed for another year. Fabric, plane, 
Al condition. 770 hrs. engine. Hangared 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. A clean plane priced 
reasonably at $990 cash. Consider trade 
for car. Deliver for expenses. Wire, 
write R. V. Wilkens, 712 W. Jefferson 
St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


PT-17. Only 168 hours since engine 
overhaul. Just relicensed and refinished 
in red dope and silver. New wood pro- 
peller and hub. Spars inspected. Believe 
it to be cleanest Stearman in country. 
Price $1,450.00. Coogan Company, 8440 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
PT-13, low time, very clean, $1450. Still- 
water Flying Service, Stillwater, Okla. 


STEARMAN PT-17, Continental 220. NC- 
51807, 182 hrs. on engine since major. 
Excellent condition throughout. Licensed 
Aug. 1946. Priced for quick sale, $1350. 
Airplane being sold to make room for new 
ships. Daniel Webster Airways, Inc., 
R.F.D. 1, Nashua, N. H. Tel. Nashua 1080. 


STEARMAN PT-13. Licensed NC52750. 
Beautiful maroon and cream. Price $1395. 
Air Progress, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 
STEARMAN, N2S3. Just licensed. New 
fabric, hand-rubbed finish. Yellow with 
blue trim. 350 hrs. since major. Price 
$1395. W. C. King Co., Municipal Air- 
port. Iola, Kan. 


























STINSON 


STINSON AT-19. Complete with ~ 
holstery kit, including windows, seats, 
seatbelts, Airfoam cushions, etc. Unli- 
censed, $4000. Brown Deer Airport, Mil- 
waukee 9, Wis. 


STINSON SR-10J: Just relicensed. 
1185:00 total time, never on program. 
New Lycoming 295 horse power, 106:00 
since new with Hamilton constant speed 
prop. 3-place, full blind flight group with 
new Sperry Oo, transmitter, receiver, 
manual loop by RCA. Lux engine cx- 
tinguisher, flares, landing lights, new 
tires. Most beautiful clean —y - of this 
type in country. Must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Licensed day and night in- 
strument. $10,500. Will accept trade. 
Hempel, Box 41, Lambert Field, Mo. 











February, 1947 
STINSON, 1935 model SRJR (Special) 
cleanest 4 place in the country. NC13831. 
215 hp. Lycoming. Approx. :00 since 
major overhaul airplane and engine. Re. 
licensed Aug. 1946. Red hand-rubbed fin- 
ish with new genuine leather upholstery, 
Outside baggage door. New tires, wheel 
pants, flares, primary instrument group. 
Retractable landing light, starter, and 
generator. Navigation lights, Hamilton 
standard prop. Has to be seen and flown 
to be appreciated. Call or write. Fred 
Kingdon or Howard Webb, Twin City Air- 
ways, Municipal Airport, Texarkana, Ark. 
Phone 1500. Price $3900. 


STINSON Yovages 150, NC97422. 1946, 
perfect condition, never cracked. 65 hrs. 
total time, aircraft and engine. GE re- 
ceiver and transmitter, landing lights, etc. 
Owner buying larger ship. First offer 
$5500. Wire, phone, or write. Connecti- 
cut Valley Air Service, Whitefield, N. H. 


STINSON HW-75. New fabric, maroon 
and white trim, new upholstery, Piexi- 
glas windshield, blind flying instruments, 
motor checked. For further details write: 
gasey S \aaeae Flying Service, Ontario, Ore. 











STINSON 10A venee only 435 hrs. 
since new. Franklin a overhauled, 
relicensed, two gas , blind flying 
instruments, 1946 Motorola two-way Avi- 
ow aed radio with marker beacon receiver. 

ivate owner. First offer $2900 accepted. 
Buying larger plane. F. W. Walker, 
Greyhound Corp Chicago, Ill. Tele- 
phone Wabash 3770. 


STINSON V-77, NC55755, 300 hp Ly- 
coming, 8:40 total time on aircraft and 
engine since new. Aircraft in perfect 
shape. Two-way radio, radio compass, 
constant speed prop, baggage compart- 
ment, color can yellow, black trim. 
Really a beautif = Best looking 
Stinson in South. W: sacrifice for 
$9500.00. James B. Levert, Crescent City 
aod New Orleans Airport, New Or- 
eans, La. 


STINSON SR-9E privately owned. No 
time since major overhaul on engine and 
airframe. Also recovered. Hand rubbed 
finish—green and yellow. Complete set 
of instruments, two-way radio. Ship re- 
upholstered in tan, seats tan leather. 
John Fulton, 1041 North Formosa, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


STINSON AT-19, Gull wing Reliant type. 
New airplane reassembled from original 
export crate and completely converted 
to beautiful 5-place civilian plane. Fully 
sound-proofed, upholstered interior. Gen- 
eral Electric radio transmitter and re- 
ceiver with —, Complete blind in- 
struments. otal 11 hours on aircraft 
engine and propeller. $6445.00. Standard 
Air Service, Glen Burnie, Md. 


SPARTAN Executive, 450 hp. P. & W. 
Wasp Jr. Excellent condition; equipped 
with full set of instruments, 2-way radio 
and Lear ADF. AiResearch Manufactur- 
A 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., Los An- 
geles 45, Calif. 

















TAYLORCRAFT 


1946 TAYLORCRAFT airplane in same 
as new condition; has Continental 65 
engine dual ignition and dual controls. 
Plane always hangared, has 80 hours. 
Has extras as well as skiis for winter. 
Sacrifice at $2375 complete as is. Edward 
Karpinski, Box 276, Nekoosa, Wisconsin. 


1948 TAYLORCRAFT L2-B. Wings and 
control surface recovered last fall. About 
20 hrs. since motor overhauled. No time 
since 100 hr. inspection. Licensed for an- 
other year of good flying. Will deliver 
anywhere for expenses. Price, for quick 
sale, $1400. Leslie Bennett, Box 362, River 
Mines, Mo. 


1941 TAYLORCRAFT Deluxe pe, 75 
hrs. since major, wings recovered, fuse- 
lage rejuvenated. A beautiful personal 
airplane in fine condition for $1595.00. 
Standard Air Service, Glen Burnie, Md. 
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February, 1947 
TAYLORCRAFT BL-65, mfg. Nov. 1940. 
Total time 760 hours 20 — since en- 

gine major, red with bl ack trim, very 
Heo condition. Highest offer. Harris- 
_ Air Service, Inc., Penn-Harris Air- 
rt, R.D. No. 1, Harrisburg, Penna. 
hone 39458. 


TAYLORCRAFT L-2M. Licensed Octo- 
ber, 1946. Silver with red trim finish, 
engine and aircraft total time 310 hrs. 
Excellent condition an og radio re- 
ceiver installed, tr tter, generator 
and batte included. New Scott tail- 
wheel installed when licensed. Has sensi- 
tive altimeter, 8 day clock, outside air 
temperature and re r instruments. 
Always hangared, $1700.00. W. S. Karr 
1410 W. Saginaw, Lansing, Mich. 
Phone 42592. 


1941 TAYLORCRAFT BFS-65 seaplane 
on 1320 Edo Floats, $3500.00. Tom Emer- 
son, City Yacht Basin, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho. Phone 805. 

TAYLORCRAFT trainer DC model, just 
had annual, $1575. Stearman PT-17, li- 
censed, good engine, $750. Aeronca Cham- 
ion, 187 hrs. since new, $2000. Watonga 
Pying Service, Watonga, Okla. 


TIMM 


TIMM N2T1. Fastest and best flyer in 
PT class. Engine and aircraft excellent 
condition. Complete standard equipment 
= some extras. Refinished blue dulux, 
censed, $1550.00. J. Carter, Gentry Lane, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


TRAVELAIR 
4000, 165 hp Wright, $900. Stillwater 
Flying Servins, Sallinater Okla. 


























VULTEE 


BT-13. TOTAL enetne time 144 hours, 
airplane a | with all paint removed, 
practically all bulletins complied. For- 
mer CAA airplane. All paint removed, 
all new fabric, almost new tires, all clear 
hatch, $900.00. Hoffer’s Flying Service, 
641-J, Camden, S. C. 


BT-13: Licensed da <4 and night. All- 
metal. 900 total A& 140 since engine 
major. Polished. $1495.00. Eppler, 411 
Long, Chicago, Ill. 
VULTEE Navy SNV-1. 100 hour check, 
modification and licensing just com- 
pleted. Only 225 hours on engine 4 
major. Excellent condition. Contact: 
E. Flint, Defiance, Ohio. 

All in- 


BT-13. $950.00. Very good buy. 
struments and radio, 200 hrs. since major. 
Conway Valley Airport, Conway, N. 


SNV-2 MANUFACTURED 1944. Licensed 
NC64738 June 1946. Airframe and Pratt 
Whitney built engine 746 total, 151 since 
overhaul. Radio modified, new paint, all 
bulletins complied. Full sets instruments 
including Marker Beacon. Must sell $1650 
or will trade for lightplane, late car or 
Army Jeeps. Fred Bartholomew Aviation 
Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma 
City, ‘Okla. 

BT-13’s and 15’s. $950-$1250. Low time 
engine. Radios, instruments. A-1 conal- 
tion. J. D. Higgins, Jr., Box 873, Cisco, Tex. 
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WACO 


WACO ZQC-6, 285 hp. Jacobs, two posi- 
tion Ham. prop. 5 place 100 Ibs. baggage, 
blind flight group, two way radio with 
loop,wings just re uilt and recovered and 
= relicensed. This plane is in top con- 
dition throughout. ke offer, will take 
car in trade. Will deliver for expenses. 
Anderson Charter & Flying Service, Inc. 
Box 42, Lapel, Indiana. 

WACO UPF-7 three place; only 120 hrs. 
on engine since overhaul. Licensed. Good 
condition. $1295. Arkansas Aviation Serv- 
ice, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, Ark. 








FLYING 
WACO ZQC-6, five place Custom, 285 Ja- 
cobs r tote with only 56 hrs. time since 
major; tal airplane hours 809; two-way 
ts; compl lete instru- 
lane in A-1 
condition. A at . Aircraft 
Service Co., Phone 527, P.O. Box 829, 
Boise, Idaho. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








AIRPLANES, used, excellent buys. I 
bring buyer and seller pomne. List 
your wants through us. D. Zipkin, 353 
Avon Ave., Newark, N. J 

AIRPLANES—Used— Bargains at give: 
away prices. Licensed and 

buy that airplane or equipment Ont tatil you 
have 7 our latest used aircraft di- 
rectory. You may save yourself a fortune. 
== for g for mailing ero Trader, MFL, 








PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


TIRES — New Post War — yo Ar _ 
Firsts—Fresh stock at lowest prions ~ ever. 
e 





Every size stocked. We are iggest 
sup of tires in the coun Satis- 
faction guaranteed or we ref . Lowest 
7 Immediate deliveries. Fabric. 
& Chi Bolts. Sensenich Propellers. _* S. 
a - 


‘nog k Plugs. Sto 
Shock fr elds, 


r 

pe Scott Tailwheel Assemblies. 

Bob Trader Aero Supply, 909 Liberty 

Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VULTEE owners: Do you need for 

ae BT-13, SNV, * ‘BT-15? e have 
em. tw... es, propellers, ending gears, 

ere instrum 





tail stru ents, radios, 

or an er item you may need. We are 

canni a large number of these 
lanes. rite or wire us. 


Arkansas 
tion Service, Grider Field, Pine Bluff, 
Atk ansas. 
FOR —T 1 Kinner R-5 ine, an 
H.P., No. 1 tapered — 1 Hamilto 
propeller, } like new, No. a ~| hub, 





new, No. 1 ta 
Hamilton propeller, taper fF 4 i001 HP. 
Inquire Earle S. Eckel, Box 42, Wash ing- 
ton, NJ 

ALL new materials salvaged from Gov- 
ernment surplus. Gliders prone below 
list. 27 inch tires, tubes and wheels, 12 
volt batteries —~ landing lights, altim- 
eters, compasses, turn and bank indica- 
tors, airspeed rate a of climb, landing p— 
with hydraulic brake and tail whee 
semblies. Write for — list and 
prices to S. R. Carse, Jr., 1086 Norwich 
Ave., Pittsburgh 26, Penna. 


BT STAT:ILIZER fittings for compliance 
with bulletin 2-2-209 for metal stabilizers 
$9.75 per set. Brandt, Perkins & Brandt, 
= Airport, Marysville, Calif. Phone 
WANTED: 1 set of floats for any 
Norseman. G. a eee er, 221 N t., 
Minneapolis 1, M: 


ERCOUPE right wee three available, 
immediate shipment, one new, two used, 
but perfect. One Continental "5, 18 hrs. 
since | new, available immedi: ately, other 
miscellaneous as for Ercoupe. Hugh 

W. Wheelless, than Aviation Co., Do- 
} Alabama. 


DIRECTIONAL = > ae or — 
weight, $24.50. $24.50 

Kolisman Sensitive TrRamener $17.50. Pio- 
neer Turn and Bank, ae Pioneer 
0-2000 Rate of Climb, $15 Prepaid on 
receipt of cash, certified - or money 
ov Hoffer’s Flying Service, Camden. 




















8 DAY standard instrument ——s 
Waltham aircraft clocks. 24 hr. dial an 
date hand. $18.50. aor A order or meg 
checks only. Hodnett Bros. & Co., 
Watts, Durham, N. C. 





WACO UKC, 5 place: Continental 220 
hp. Relicensed August 1946. $3950. 
Airplane completel on oe and re- 
covered January 1 Engine 300 hours 


since factory overhaul. Augusta School 
of —. Augusta, Georgia. Phone 


approved Sp AT-19 owners: wt 
approv passenger rear sea e - 
10D. Bol ch. com to install, includes 
band pam Logg mye “y= 
extra oney talks for 
Aircraft Co., 


canvas —_ 
Five belts, 
same A. a "shipment. Allied 
Clarend Ss, 


>. 











PREFORMED windshields of genuine 
Plexiglas for J-3, $29.50. 40% discount to 
operators. Northwest Florida Paving Serv- 
ice, Box 527, Pensacola, Florida 
VULTEE owners—we have parts for BT- 
15, BT-13, and SNV aircraft. Write us for 
Wright and Wasp, Jr. Used engine ao pes 
be specialize in the Moonen of Vultee 
lanes. Arkansas Aviation yoke 
Gr der Field, Pine Blut, Ark., Stinso’ 
Distributors. 
ENGINES: Warner SS-50 145 hp. Com- 
letely overhauled by Navy, look and o 
just as good as new engines. Packed in 
include mag, oni n shielding, a 
ude on carbure- 
tor, and Can supply with heavy? 
du F shaft, or late e spline shaft. 
$79: th taper shaft, 5 with - 
shaft. ag 2 -y Tr Calder, ‘1011 Crewfor 
Rockville; Mi 
HEATER Sas: (original cost $583.00) 
Portable gasoline- 100,000 BTU, 


— — Stewart- Warner aa 
——> with turbine 
ay ‘and 1% air-cooled e 4 


Seana , Dept. 














$125.00. 

Pueblo, Colo. 

AIRCRAFT Instruments: Completely 
overhauled, fully eu guaranteed and C.A.A. 
certified. Sensitive altimeter rate/climbs, 
turn/banks, $25.00 ea. W - A they last. 
Many others at bargain C-5 


range receivers, 190-550 ~— = - su- 
rhet for 6, 12, or 24 volts. Com " 
ly overhauled and guaranteed. $39 
B Navigation Computor with leather 
case, brand new, $6.50. Janitrol cabin 
heaters, 15,000 BTU, $19.50. Charles Pi- 
cart, 733 13th St., San Diego, Calif. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 








ARMY Air Force A-2 Computer 
now available, $2.00; k It (Weems) 
Navigation Plotter, $2.00; Dalton Navi- 


| Com) puter with book of instruc- 
w Type “C” American Air- 


- $5.00; 
in fine Teather case with instruc- 


xtant in carry: case, $230; Aviation 
Sun Glasses, $12.00. Dealers: new —- 
log now re —Write for “tal Ven 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
RADIO ‘oe nek Rubber Ear 
Cushions . HS-23 Headset 
with s e p. .S y ear cushions a 





strap $1.49 each. CD-318 Seven Foot ex- 
tension cord with jack plug and hand 
switch for use with T-30 Throat Mike 
59c each. T-20B Dynamic Throat Mikes 
with neck strap and jack JK-46A $4.95 
each. All merchandise is brand new. Add 
10c to each item to cover pack and 
postage. Write us for all your oO re- 
quirements. SREPCO, 135 E. Second St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 
WEATHER instruments for amateur and 
=. Wind direction and speed. 
arometers. Thermometers. Weather As- 
sociates, 401 N. Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia 8, Pa. 


NEW A2 Army type Leather Flight 
Jackets, cloth lined, J pered elastic- init 
waistband and cuffs, dark brown horse- 
hide $20 15, Nationally known “Sun 

er” caps, khaki or olive drab twill, 
long visor, $1.15. ying Suits, Kl tan 
byrd cloth, light weig t $10.00 or L1 olive 
drab wool gabardine $14.00. Navy Pilot 
=~ * ry . = poplin, unlined, zip- 
pered $8.00 $18.00 plus 20% 
excise tax. a. Wee Life Jackets $4.00. 
Cartridges 25c, Life Rafts—one man, 








arachute seat t; complete $25.00. 
torola Air Boy ceivers—$31.00 less- 
batteries. Batteries $2.45 each, head- 
phones $6.50 extra. Flying uipment 
es Co., 1641-3 W Wolfram t., Chi- 
cago 13, mM 





VESTPOCKET Celestial Navigator— 
complete with instructions. Price $1.00. 
J. Solan, 6723 Columbia Ave., Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 
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RAY Ban Anti-Glare Sunglasses, gen- 

uine Bausch and Lomb, gold filled frames, 

leather cases. Guaranteed. Shipped post- 

oy on receipt of check or money order. 
9.75. $11.75 with sweatbar. Elmira Aero- 

— Corporation, Horseheads, New 
or 


U. S. ARMY all zippered birdcloth sum- 
mer flying suits. New Government sur- 
plus. Medium only. Price $14.95. Army 
Air Corps St ~ bombardier caps, sheep- 
skin lined, $2.50. U.S. Army Air Corps 
type A-2 jackets. Price $23.95. Schofield’ Ss 

ying Equipment, Commercial Square, E. 
Weymouth 89, Mass. 


FLOODLIGHTS, airport, portable 1250 
watts, 110 volts. $112 each. Art Randol, 
Box 5135, Beacon Hill Stn., San Antonio 
1, Texas. 


KING Position Computer computes and 
plots Radio Compass ae multiple 
station fixes; converts true headings to 
magnetic headings and vice versa; pro- 
vides reciprocal and perpe rpendicular’ bear- 
ings; es all calculations incident to 
radio compass navigation; visual aid in 
teac radio direction finding when 
used with Link Trainer: $3.50 with in- 
structions and case. X-C Cross Country 
Computer, a dead reckoning computer 
with log sheet, leg straps and pencil 
holder; determines ground down: fly- 
ing time required; a 
consumption; calibrates true speed 
and true altitude; you need By an X-C 
and map in a plane. $4.00 with instruc- 
tions. Carrow Navigation Service, 2510F 
Oakdale. Houston 4, Texas. 


NEW B2 Pilot Caps, dark brown leather, 
sheepskin lined, long visor $3.75, B3 Pilot 
Jackets, accrolite leather, sheepskin 
lined, zippered $32.95. A-11 A. A. F. Avia- 
tors leather Helmets with sponge rubber 
ear cups $3.45. Pilot Gauntlets, dark 
brown goatskin, one finger mitten type, 
baby lamb lined, $12.50. Pilot Boots-A6 
Army type, dark brown, sheepskin lined, 
zippered $16.95. G. I. Khaki wool gloves, 
leather palms, $1.95. Regular wool knit 
loves. 5c. Wallets, Genuine Morocco 
eather, six compartments $2.25. Genuine 
brown calf wallet, the finest, $5.40, License 
Cases-P1-genuine morocco leather $1.80. 
P-2 sheepskin leather $1.30. 20% Federal 
excise tax applies on wallets and license 
cases. Fischer Goggles—Broadview, glare- 
roof lenses $21.00, clear $18.00. Clear- 

ight-glareproof $17.50, clear $15.00. Sky- 
way, 2 te proof $14.50, clear $12.00. Com- 
fos gines—Wittnauer Pocket Watch 

ype $2.25. Flying Equipment Sales Co., 
1641-3 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill 


COORDINATE Azimuth Ring for E6B. 
Streamline your E6B: nothing new to 
learn; same results with fewer sett s 
—save time—save errors; fewer mar 
ings necessary; wind vector ot can be read 
directly without sous ring, mov: 
slide, marking face; fits all plastic E6 
Computers; single- -drift solution for wind 
and grounds ed with the use of the 
bomb-sight. Price $1.00 with instructions; 
E6B nee piastis, =~ Cox & 
Stevens Computer, Universal 
Plotter, $3.75; puter, $36 ‘arline Compu- 
ter, new type C, $5.00; price list show roo 
types navigational equipment 
upon request. Carrow Navigation Serve 
ice, 2510F Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas. 


NEW: Engine Performance Calculator 
for P&W R-1830 Engines; determines 
BMEP and BHP readings; enables flight 
crewman to obtain engine performance 
without the aid of graphs and compli- 
cated mathematical calculations; calcu- 
lates air temperature corrections, density 
altitude corrections and various conver- 
sions nece: in flight—$10.00 with in- 
structions and case. Also DeVries Navi- 
gation Calculator: Works problems faster 
sae ee: setting the true course 
oye ‘tion, Deviation and Wind 
ys all are ge of dead reckon- 
ing § given immediately, Magnetic. Course, 
Magnetic Heading —_. Heading; 
e e an ue He 
also calculates at one reading all other 
navigational mye with in- 
structions an Carrow Navigation 























Service, 2510F Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas. 


FLYING 
BOOKS 


METEOROLOGY and Methods of teach- 
enlarged and fully covered in 
round Instructor” basic text $3.00 and 
“Ground Instructor Rating” (tune up 
a for the examinations) contain- 
ing important new material and ical 
“Multiple : Cone Examinations” sub- 
ects, or both for $5.00 postpaid or 
OD. Ak : aoe rican at gn Serv- 
Gait Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, 


AERONAUTICAL Navigation (New First 
Edition by Zweng) prepares you for gov- 
ernment examinations. New “Multiple 
Choice Examinations” in appendix. 00 














es ag Pan American _ ation 
as _ Ventura Blvd., olly- 
ae Schools seeking qualification 
under the Veteran’s Bill of hts may 


receive assistance from us in setting up 
texts and equipment needed for ground 
school training. (Free Folder). Pan 
American —_ ation eo 12021 Ven- 
tura Bivd., ollywood, C: 


C.A.A. Sens and Flight Instruc- 
ir a: Fortify yourself with 
tructor by Seeun. 9 only 
tex available showing methods of grad- 
g the various ht maneuvers. Typ- 
joa “Multiple Choice Flight Instructors” 
examinations the ~ Only 
$3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan American 
Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. (Free Folder) 


METEOROLOGY for Airmen by Cnaries 
A. sang | (just published). ially 
be ag pod a, New Yon erent, 
y illustrated. epares for any ra’ 
in Meteorology. Essential for the Gro 
Instructor. test “Multiple Choice Ex- 
pe Remember t “weather” 
ax ur greatest hazard. Price only $3.00 
.D. or postpaid. Pan American Navi- 
pe Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd.. N 
ollywood, Calif. 


NEW RATINGS—Can you pass the new 
CAA examinations? an you define 
Coun ression ratio—Relative bearing— 

opic chart—Moment Arm—SBRA? 
These and thousands of pertinent ques- 
tions are covered in the New DeLuxe 
Aviation Dictionary, by Charles A. 
aware. A “must book” for every airman 
a round a we ag 

on now rea pos or 
C.0.D. Pan American a Serv- 
ice, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N, Hollywood, 


Calif. 


AIRLINE Transport Pilot Rating, by 
Zweng; a new book, first of its a— 
prepares eppticants for Airline Trans- 
rt Pilot Typical Examinations 
cluded. S400 5 postpaid or C.O.D. Pan 
American Navigation. Service, Dent Su? F-C, 
fa0ai Ventura Blvd., N. Hollyw 


ESTABLISH your own profitable flight 
operation! “Operating A Flying Club” 
tells you how to start on a shoestrin a 
how to expand; get business; valuab. 
operational tips, trade secrets. Author 
formerly with CAA. Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Merritt Wells 
Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, N. J 
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CURRICULA: Details Instructions. Out- 
line with references for Private, Commer- 
cial, Instrument and Instructor Courses. 
Inciudes 100 multiple choice questions, 
Conforms with Manual 50, V.A., and 
Minn. Requirements for Ground School. 
Written by licensed N. Y. school teacher 
Commercial Pilot and Ground Instruc- 
tor, with all ratings. $50.00 per Course, 
4 Courses $175.00. Send stamped envelope 
for sample. Vega Aviation Service, 108 
East Fifth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


“PILOT’s C.A.R. Primer,” covers all the 
new regulations effective July 1st and 
August 1, 1945. First publication on regu- 
lations. Monthly changes included. Covers 
new Private Pilots examination; multiple 
choice review. Contains material not 
found elsewhere. Don’t fail your exam- 
ination. Only 75c postpaid. Merritt Wells 
Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, N. J. 


AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanics needea 
everywhere. Cash in on good ~~ “—" 
Pass CAA Examination for A & E 
chanics Rating (Mechanics a ay with 
our completely revised manuals just off 
ress. Includes all required details; il- 
ustrations, Civil Air Regulations and 
hundreds of latest Multi-Choice Exam 
uestions. Endorsed by GI’s. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Author holds A & & 
with 19 years experience. Aircraft Man- 
ual $1.75, . ~ Manual $1.75, Combina- 
tion $3.00. tpaid or COD. Flight 
Press Box 101. -% dwardsville. Illinois. 


A MUST for every student! Makes flying 
a lot simpler. “A B C’s of Flight,” a new 
book by Paul Housel, covers Aerodynam- 
ics, Fundamentals of Flight. Well illus- 
trated. Covers new flight test require- 
ments. Satisfaction guaranteed, Merritt 
Wells Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, N. J. 


“FLIGHT Instructors Examination Re- 
view,” a new multiple choice review book 
by Paul Housel. Fully covers latest in- 
structor’s oral and written examination. 
Test yourself. Only $1.00 pos —. Money 
back guarantee. Merritt Wells Pub. Co., 
Basking Ridge 3, N. J. 


HERE is the biggest Book Bargain you 
have even seen! Publishers overstock! 
Forty Booklet course, by a leading pub- 
lisher. awl retail price $12.50. Cov- 
ers: Aerodynamics, Soarin Sigg 
Blueprint Reading, Wel Airplane 
construction, Rigging, Propellers, En- 
gines, Carburetors, Weather, Photog- 
raphy, Radio, etc., etc. Our special price 
while they last only $4.98 for the set, 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mer- 
ritt Wells Pub. Co., Basking Ridge 3, N. J. 


PILOTS: Become a Commercial Pilot. 
Prepare for exam for “Commercial Pilot 
Rating,” with our new multiple choice 
question and ey! book. This self-test- 
ing book by . Grienke, CAA Certifi- 
cated Plight (3 Ground Instructor in- 
cludes typical examination questions and 
study suggestions. Just revised. Printed 
large legible type. Easy to read and han- 
dle. $2.50. Money back guarantee. Also 
= aie for Flight Instructor $3.00, 

ivate $1.00, va: -Aid, Cross-Country 
Planner $1 00, for Private 50c. 
Hangar Flying, Dept 432, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, Til. 























“PRACTICAL Aerial Photography” $1.00; 
“Money Making Aviation Ideas” for pi- 
lots, students, workers. Illustrated $1.00: 
Specification bulletin, drawings, data, 
etc. of propeller driven Sport Car, 25c; 
Old Aviation magazines, books, movie 
camera, etc. List 10c. Aero Devices, 5134 
W. Madison St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 


MILITARY Pilots! The CAA has made 
it very easy for you to obtain your civil 
license and ratings. The “Pilot’s CAR. 
Primer” contains all the facts you need. 
Only 75c postpaid. Merritt Wells Pub. 
Co., Basking Ridge 3, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self- 
instruction books slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100" 
page illustrated bargain: catalog Free! 
bmg _ Company, Dept. 17, Chi- 
cago ° 











ATTENTION Mechanics: Do you want 
your C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? 
‘Ross Aeronautical Services” have spent 
two gem compiling material which will 
enable you to obtain your licenses within 
30 days and we guarantee you to pass 
your C.A.A. written exa ations oF 
} ton J cent of your money will be re- 

ed. Complete multiple choice exam- 
inations have been compiled covering 
every phase of the C.A.A.’s latest written 
exams and are priced as follows: Air- 
craft Mechanic $10.00; Engine Mechanic 
$10.00. If you desire both sets of exam- 
inations a reduced price of $15.00 is of- 
fered. C.O.D. or Postpaid. You have 
your Aircraft and Engine License to gain 
and not one thing to lose so < now! 
We are the Nation’s outstandin cial- 
ists on Aircraft and Engine . anics 
C.A.A. written examinations. Ross Aero- 
See. Dept. F, P. O. Box 1794. 

a, a. 
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STUDENTS—Pilots—Mechanics! The fa- 
mous “Quiz Systems” have proven best 
for your license examination. Used and 
endorsed by thousands. Private & Com- 
mercial Pilots, $3.00; Flight Instructor, 
$3.00; Aircraft & Engine Mechanics, 
$3.00; Radio & Instrument Flying, $4.00; 
postpaid or C.O.D. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Merritt Wells Pub. Co., Basking 
Ridge 3, N. J. 

“AIRCRAFT Hydraulic Systems,” by E. 
W. McDonough. Design-Theory-Opera- 
tion. A specialized branch of aeronautics 
for students, mechanics, engineers, 
draftsmen, training schools. Tes and 
maintenance of commercial and tary 
hydraulic installations treated mm 
$2.50. Aircraft Specialties. 134 Sou 
Waller Ave.. Chicago 44. 


INSTRUCTION 


AIRPLANE & Engine Mechanics—CAA 
examinations fully covered with typical 
multiple choice examinations. New ma- 
terial not found elsewhere. Complete 
Manual 330 pages, $3.00 postpaid or 
C.0.D. Pan American Navigation Serv- 
a, jet Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood 
alif. 
AVIATION Dictionary by Charles A, 
Zweng—listed in the Journal of Educa- 
tion as an outstanding book—needed by 
every airman—saves headaches on exam- 
inations. Only $6.00 postpaid. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd., No. Hollywood, California. - 
PILOTS — Aeronautical Training — new 
instruction Manual by “Zweng” prepares 
= on all phases of the examination. 
avigation problems are shown solved. 
Typical new “Multiple Choice” examina- 
tions (not found elsewhere) are in- 
cluded. Price, $3.00. Applicant should 
also have Weems Dept. of Commerce 
Navigation Plotter, price $2.00. postpaid 
or C.O.D. Pan American Navigation 
Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


PRIVATE Pilot’s new Multiple Chuice 
Examinations now ready. ese new 
typical examinations cover the material 
on which the private pilot is examined, 
ie.: Parts 43 and 60 (32 pages). Sent 
post aid on receipt of $1.00. Aviation 
a _. P.O. Box 442, Studio City 
alif. 


PASS CAA exams. Use our typical 
multiple choice questions to help you 
prepare. Aircraft Mechanics; — 
Mechanics; Commercial Pilots. nly 
$1.00 each, postpaid, including answef 
key. Wisconsin Aeronautical Institute, 
Rt. 2, Box 140, Racine, Wisconsin. 


AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanics, prepare 
for C.A.A. Examinations. Set of Job 
Sheets giving step by step instruction on 
a practical test jobs. Ten sets of 
multiple choice questions and answers 
covering all C.A.A. required subjects. 
Both $3.00. Cash or C.O.D. Aircraft 
Mechanics Information Service, P.O. Box 
2635. Jacksonville 3. Fla. 


























FLYING 


FREE ground courses, yy poe 
consultation—prepares you for writ- 
ten exams: Commercial pilot, Flight In- 
structor, A&E ratings. Homestudy 
method. For details, write: Aero In- 
stitute, FGI, Adams, Mass. = 
BUILD your own BG 6 Utility or BG 8 
Two-place Sailplane from government 
certificated plans. Send 10 cents for il- 
lustrated circular. Briegleb Aircraft 
Company, Van Nuys, Calif. 


YOUR pilot’s license quickly at less cost. 
Earn while flying. Write for deal. Gott- 
schalk School of Aeronautics, Adrian, 
Mich. 

Somes ae cote your commercial re 
license and ratings under the GI Bill in 
sunny Texas during the winter months on 
a former Army flying field with paved 
runways, lighting facilities, excellent fly- 
ing equipment, including 5-place Stinson 
Reliants in which we make cross-country 
courses all over the South and Mexico. 
Free barracks facilities on the ht line. 
A staggered flight and ground school 
schedule enables us to enroll you at any 
time. Contact W. O. Burt, Associates Air- 
craft Operations, Waco Municipal Air- 
port, Waco, Texas. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS: Without obligation, write 
us for information as to what steps an 
inventor should take to secure a Patent. 
Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 372 Columbian Blidg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

FOR Patents and Trade Marks consult: 
Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Patent Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Tele- 
phone, LO. 5-3088. 


INVENTORS: Test the commercial value 
of your tented or unpatented inven- 
tions, quickly and inexpensively. Write 
for free information. Institute of Amer- 
ican Inventors, Dept. 124, 1926 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AIRPLANE Safety Device: No harness, 
belts or parachute; passenger’s move- 
ment not restricted; constant protec- 
tion; withstands 100gs.; weight penalty 
5 lbs. per passenger; excellent for trans- 
port planes, new or old; simple, inex- 
pensive; patent pending. Box 1122, We- 
woka, Oklahoma. 


HELP WANTED 


ATTENTION lightplane owners! Are you 
interested in making money with your 
plane? We now have several openings in 
the following States: Indiana, Ohio, Il- 
linois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Nebraska. Write at once, send- 
ing 10c for full particulars and applica- 
tion blank. Aerial Pictorial Service, Box 
1210, Muncie, Indiana. 
VETERANS, Aircrewmen, men: Hot 
leads. Who to contact for good paying 
obs in aviation. Home and abroad. Lis 
— $1.00. Act today. White, Box 426, St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 






































VETERANS—We invite you to earn your 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics License 
in the CAA approved school of our west- 
ern mining town. We have housing for 
you in a new, low cost government proj- 
ect. Our living costs are reasonable and 
we have the world’s best year-round cli- 
mate. The school is a part of our city 
school system and is dedicated to provid- 
ing good training for our veterans rather 
than to accumulating profits. Your G.I. 
Bill of Rights will pay your way and pro- 
vide the beans. We invite you to train 
for one of the future’s most promising 
fields in one of the west’s best towns. Gila 
County Chamber of Commerce. Globe. 
Arizona. 


AIRCRAFT & Engine Mechanic Stu- 
dents: Excellent material —e~| all 
phases of C.A.A. requirements. Multiple 
choice exams of the latest type, plus im- 
ortant condensed notes taken from ac- 
ual study on every subject. Engine— 
$7.50. Aircraft—$7.50. Combination— 
$10.00. Also Private Pilot exams, $2.00. 
Postpaid or C.O.D. Air Mechanics Guide, 
Box 3111, Euclid, Ohio. 
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FLIGHT operation for sale. G.I. flying 
school with contracts for primary, com- 
mercial and flight instructor courses now 
in effect. Instrument and twin engine 
may be obtained at any time. Net in- 
come runs between 1000 and 1500 per 
month. Statement available from local 
account firm. Distributorship for ten 
counties for the best lightplane on the 
market with new demonstrator. Good 
charter business and five place charter 
plane equipped with flares and two way 
radio. total of five planes in good con- 
dition with extra majored engines. Must 
sell; will take $12,500 cash. The airplanes 
alone are worth more than that. Will 
not hold _ than 10 days on deposit. 
Box 469, % Flying. 

AIRLINES are hiring! Get the facts. A 
job with a future can be yours! Confi- 
dential. report “Airline Opportunities” 
tells what you should know about this 
fast growing industry, employment op- 
portunities, qualifications, how, where to 
apply. 00. ir Transport Research 
and Advisory Service, Dept. B, Box 1044, 
Kansas City 10, Missouri. 
WANTED—Airport or airport site east of 
Mississippi on main highway near large 
town, city or resort. Propose motor sky 
tel. Give full details. Waite, 87 Shaw 
Ave., Cranston, R. I. 

FOR SALE: One of Alaska’s leading air- 
lines. Planes, shops, hangars, equipment. 
$75,000. Address inquiries to Box 430, % 














WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


5 CYLINDERS and head assemblies com- 
plete for 2 Velie M-5 engine. Also prop 
and hub for same. Box 470, % Flying. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX-ARMY Pilot, 25, married, 2100 hours. 
1500 X-country in Multi Engine Aircraft. 
670. hours night time 115 hours instru- 
ment. Hold valid Commercial, Instructors 
and Instrument single and Multi Engine 
Land. Consider any flying position. Will 
answer all correspondence. Box 465 % 
Flying. 

PILOT Ex-Marine wants flying job. 25 
years old, 1300 hrs single multi engine. 
C.A.A. Instrument. Radio third Class. 
Go anywhere. R. H. Nelson, 287 Main 
St., Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. 


EX-ARMY Pilot Commercial single and 

multi. 1100 accident free hrs. Desires 
ition in aviation. Age 24, single, re- 

jable, safe. Will travel. Selling experi- 

ence. Consider all offers. Write, Paul J. 

eupeter. 270 Chittenden Ave., Columbus, 
oO. 




















NEED a pilot who would rather fly than 
eat? Ex-Army Instructor, 26, married, 
over 2100 accident free hours in single, 
twin and multi-engine. Prefer feeder, 
freight or private a. C.A.A. Com- 
mercial, working on Instrument rating. 
All pilot ratings excellent or better. Box 
466 % Flying. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED: Link operator and ground in- 
structor to invest, help organize approved 
Ground School. Gennuso, 4108-5 Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW Aircraft Company. Experienced en- 
gineer with a low-cost personal airplane 
design desires to contact capable men 
who are willing to become active asso- 
ciates in organizing corporation to put 
this airplane into — Experi- 
mental work partially completed. Men 
chosen must be fully qualified to assume 
complete responsibility for organizing 
and administering the financial, legal, 
and sales phases of a million-dollar cor- 
poration. Please give detailed qualifica- 
tions, references and photograph in first 
letter. Box 468, % Flying. 


START your own business in Aviation. 
Send $2 for new report explaining how— 
even without capital! any exciting 
money-making opportunities both in the 
air and on the ground. Aviation Agen- 
cies, P.O. Box 628, Long Beach 3, Calif. 














EX-ARMY pilot age 25 wants combina- 
tion executive flying and office assistant 
position, majority time in twin engine 
ships. Seven years with major oil com- 
pany. Commercial single and multi en- 
gine license. Consider all offers. Box 
472, % Flying. 


VETERAN Army Pilot, commercial, sin- 
e and multi engine land, instrument. 

er 2000 hours, accident free, 1300 multi 
engine. Experienced night, instrument, 
x-country, airline work. 6 years flying, 2 
ears college, 26, free to travel, neat, re- 
iable. Desire position with individual or 
firm as personal pilot. Will answer all 
offers. hil Atkins, Isabella Rd., Con- 
nellsville, Pennsylvania. 


EX-ARMY Pilot—1000 accident-free 
hours. Commercial license with Single, 
— ge and instrument ratings. 24 
years old. Single and will travel any- 
where. Have new car. Have flown Cu 
to B-17’s. Am conscientious and desire to 
remain active in aviation. All offers con- 
sidered. Holman D. White, 135 South 
Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 
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EX C-47 pilot, 2750 accident free hours. 
2500 hours in C-47’s. Rated pilot four 
years. Experienced in flying both Cargo 
and personnel. 1 yr. college. Burl Ash- 
ley, Letart Falls, Ohio. 


AIRLINE Transport Pilot desires posi- 
tion. Former Four Engine Test Pilot, 
3000 hours; Single, Multi, Land, Sea 
Instructor, and Instrument ratings. X- 
Air Transport Command Veteran. Box 
467, % Flying. 

EX-ARMY Navigator, extensive over 
water navigation, qualified Radio. Celes- 
tial, pilotage and D.R. navigator, grad- 
uate of Hondo Army Air Force School of 
Navigation, desires position to remain 
active in aviation. . Arthur Leverenz, 
Bensenville, Ill. 


FAMILY plane future will be better than 
is even expected. Am interested in its 
future and my own with aviation. Do 
you want particulars on an ex-Army pilot 
married with sales experience and willing 
to crawl before he walks? If so just write. 
Box 458, % Flying. 
EX-ARMY crew chief. Age 24, with 4 
years experience on various types army 
— from liaison to larger aircraft. 
ows Radio Controlled Aircraft and 
dope and fabric work. Also experience 
as flight engineer and auto mechanic. 
Private pilot. Will require small amount 
of training for A&E. Would like on the 
= training under the GI Bill with re- 
iable party or any other job connected 
with aviation. Also interested in secur- 
Commercial ticket under the GI Bill. 
Ww consider and answer all replies. 
Alert and reliable. Best of references. 
James Riherd, 4 Oglethorpe Ave. W., 
Savannah, Ga. 


ENGLISHMAN—Ex R.AF. Pilot, gradu- 
ate London Chamber of Commerce and 
English Aviation College (with distinc- 
tion). Requires any position aviation 
anywhere. Age 23. Any offer accepted. 
Anthony B. Field, 325 W. 23rd St., Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 


EX-ARMY combat pilot and gunnery 
officer. Age 30. Graduate Automotive 
Engineer. Multi-engine Commercial Li- 
cense. Time in B-24, B-17, P-38, P-51. Ten 
years automobile and motorcycle racing 
experience. Competent mechanic. Ex- 
cellent physical condition. Presently em- 
ployed as Research Engineer. Refer- 
ences. Desires unusual situation. Box 
460, % Flying. 
ARMY Pilot, age 26 now on duty as Test 
Pilot expects separation by December 
15th, desires position in Commercial or 
Private Aviation. Commercial License, 
Single Engine Land and Sea, Multi-en- 
gine, Instrument and Instructor’s Rating. 
2680 Hours. Two years of instructing 
Instruments and Transition. Ten months 
experience as Test Pilot, flown 20 differ- 
ent type aircraft from Cubs and Stinsons 
to P-51’s and C-54’s. 150 hours Actual 
Instruments, Green Army Instrument 
Card. Licensed A&E Mechanic. Four 
i of civilian experience. Former Head 
echanic of excellent private airport. 
Instructor of Engine Overhaul at Navy 
School. ,Excellent references as Pilot and 
Mechanfc. Any offer considered. Thomas 
C. Kensler Jr., 1013 Rebecca St., Wilkins- 
burg, Penna. 


AVIATION position wanted with Corpo- 
ration, business on air line. Former 


























Flight Engineer instructor with interna- 


tional Air Line. Ground school instructor 
in C.A.A. approved school. Air line Main- 
tenance Supervisor and chief mechanic 
for feeder air line. Have A&E license. 
Ex A.C.M.M. US.N.R. Consider foreign 
assignment. Married, age 28. Excellent 
references. John E. Eccles, Post Office 
Box 505, Bedford Hills, N. Y 


EX-NAVY transport pilot desires posi- 
tion flying twin-engined equipment for 
individual or corporation. Commercial, 
instrument rating, radio-telephone li- 
cense. 2750 total hours, 1100 in NATS 
flying R5D’s. = 26, three years college, 
married. Consider anything within con- 
tinental limits. T. H. Adams, 5 W. 62nd 
St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 











FLYING 

CONTACT, sales-representative position. 
Aeronautical Engineering degree. Pro- 
motional, sales experience. Contacts with 
dealers, operators Northwest, Alaska. 
Large territory no object. Financing Air- 
craft at present. J. R. Kelsall, 633 12th 
Ave. North, Seattle, Washington. 


TWO former Wave Link Instructors 
holding C.A.A. ratings desire employ- 
ment on airports in New England or 
New York. Dispatch work acceptable. 
Box 473, % Flying. 
LT. COMDR. U.S.N.R. Age 31, married, 
5,300 hrs. Commercial Pilot, Instrument, 
Flight Instructor, Single & Multi-Engine 
Ratings, Ground Instructors Ratings, 
CAR’s, Meteorology, Aircraft USN I1n- 
strument Rating. USN Instrument Flight 
Instructors Certificate. Have had con- 
siderable experience in airport manage- 
ment. Over 4 years Navy. Senior Mem- 
ber Instrument Flight Board, Senior‘ In- 
strument Instructor, Operational Train- 
ing Officer, NAS New Orleans. Operations 
Officer, NAS Squantum. O-in-C, Instru- 
ment Flying Center, Hawaiian Area. One 
year as flight instructor on army pro- 
am. Will consider any position either 
ying or administrative where you feel 
my qualifications could best be utilized. 
Am particularly desirous of at ry 
warm climate. Address: 71 Baystate Rd., 
No. Quincy, Mass. 


COMMERCIAL pilot, 30, married. 3500 
hrs., no accidents. 1500 instructing, 800 
cross-country, 200 instrument, 500 multi- 
engine including 200 DC-3. Graduate 
American Airlines Naval Training School 
on DC-3. Two years Army Primary In- 
structor, three years NATS Ferrying Di- 
vision. C.A.A. Commercial, Instructor, 
Instrument, Single and Miulti-engine 
land, multi-engine Sea Ratings, 3rd class 
Radio license. Now instructing for small 
flying school. Desire charge. Will answer 
and consider all offers. Box 474, % Fly- 
ing. 
AIRLINE Pilot, formerly Navy, R.AF., 
A.AF., now employed desires change. 
35, married, one child, sober. ATR, Com- 
mercial, single-multi engine ratings, 2 
and 4, instrument, 18 years accident free 
experience, 8500 hours, 6300 hours certi- 
fied, 440 hours instrument, 290 actual 
instrument, 200 hours Link. 1500 hours 
night, 3500 multi engine up to 71,000 lbs., 
2000 hours first pilot scheduled airlines, 
military and civil, testing experience, 
Army 5P rating, water experience, trans- 
Atlantic experience, experienced in all 
hases truck and air transportation, 
reight and passenger. Answers solicited 
only from responsible firms or individ- 
uals needing the service of reliable pilot 
familiar with US, Eto, CBI, Canada and 
South America. Will go anywhere there 
is a future. Starting salary secondary. I 
am looking for permanent position offer- 
ing security and advancement commen- 
surate with ability. Box 471, % FLyIne. 


C-54 PILOT AAF instructor of advanced 
instruments, 1100 hours accident-free 
time, commercial and instrument ratings, 
age 24, married, one child. Desires posi- 
tion with commercial line on DC-4. Con- 
sider all offers. Box 447, % FLyiIna. 


EX-ARMY pilot, commercial license, 

single and multi-engine land. Married, 

28, 600 hrs. Desires position flying and 

selling. Will consider and answer all 

= Edwin J. Cessnun, Box 546, Craig, 
aska. 


ARMY veteran, age 33, wants on-the-job 
training under G.I. Bill with airline or 
aircraft company. What have you to 
offer? Bogle Deal, R.F.D. No. 1, Box 435, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


LINK Trainer: Instructor and Mechanic; 
age 31; six years experience; trained by 
Link factory personnel. Graduate of 
Army and Airline Link Courses; private 
pilot and radio. Familiar with Airline 
procedures; including e ADF-Man- 
ual Loop. Localizer Glidepath-GCA. 
Presently employed by one of the largest 
airlines. Desire position of setting up, op- 
erating and maintaining Link Depart- 
yg Salary important. Box 452, % Fly- 
g. ' 
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TWO ex-servicemen, graduates of Chi- 
cago School of Aircraft Instruments, 
want instrument work with airline or 
private company. Handled electrical, 
——— and vacuum, gyro, and-mechan- 
cal instruments. Will answer all offers 
including foreign. Robert Hough, 2007 
N. Winnebago, Rockford, Ill.; Donn 
Share, 1457 Sunnyside, Chicago, Tl. 
EX-NAVY SKV wishes position as ac- 
countant with established airline or 
feeder line. 12 years experience in gen- 
eral and cost accounting. Flying experi- 
ence, civilian and naval. 33 years old, 
married, sober, reliable. Box 443, % 
FLYING. 

VETERAN commercial pilot with all 
C.A.A. ratings including ground school, 
fifteen years aviation experience, over 
5000 hrs. first pilot time, three years with 
Army Air Forces, over ocean experience. 
Prior to war, held executive position in 
aviation involving sales promotion, and 
supervision of over three hundred em- 
ployees. Will consider all offers. Box 
444, % FLYING. 

EX-NAVAL aviator, 26, commercial li- 
cense and instrument rating, unlimited. 
NATS plane commander. 1860 hours, 
1650 multi-engine. Qualified Navy navi- 
gator. Two years engineering college 
plus three years experience in engineer- 
ing air-conditioning. Desires flying for 
private party, company, commercial or 
cargo. Box 427, % FLYING. 

EX-NAVY carrier pilot, 22, single, 800 
hrs. commercial license, 1 yr. college, will 
consider any flying position anywhere. 
Write D. F. McCusker, 144 Stanford St., 
South Portland, Maine. _ 

FLIGHT Instructor—Desires position 
managing, instructing, airport, seaplane 
base, preferably South Florida Gulf 
Coast. Ex-Army ATC pilot. Thirteen 
years flying. Ratings, commercial, single 
and multi-engine land, single-engine sea. 














Also hold ground instructor’s rating. Ex- - 


perienced CPT flight instructor, airport 
manager. Age 33, married. John J. Mc- 
Fadden, Marianna, Florida. 

LAW School graduate and member Mis- 
souri bar, L.L.B., B.A. Former civilian 
flying instructor, school teacher, business 
experience. 7 years flying experience in- 
cluding 3 years in Army Air Corps—Air 
Transport Command and Eighth Air 
Force Bomber Command. 2200+ hours, 
800+ hours four engine time. B-17, B-24, 
B-34, AT-18, C-47 and 19 other combat 
and training types (single and twin en- 
gine). Transoceanic ferry experience. 
Speak Spanish also. Age 26, — physi- 
cal condition. Now hold valid C.A.A. 
single and multi-engine ratings, 0-7200 
horse-power; flight instructor, instru- 
ment ratings. Willing to work abroad. 
Only requirement that there will be a 
future with your firm. . Box 213, 
Columbia, Mo. _ nai 
LICENSED Mech., A&E, Parks Air Col- 
jn graduate, age 22, married, honest, 
efficient, desires position with repair sta- 
tion or other fixed base operations. Just 
released from Marines, available imme- 
Seer. William J. Stevens, Thiensville, 











NAVY pilot on inactive status desires pi- 
lot position anywhere. Over 1000 accident 
free hours. Rated Navy pilot for three 
years. 10 months Aleutian experience. 
Commercial, single and multi-engine 
land—multi-engine sea. Paul Berman 
3626 Prairie Ave., Berkley, Mich. 
VETERAN: age 26, single. Sincerely 
wants on the job training as airplane 
mechanic. 4% months Army tech. school 
at Dallas Aviation School. 5% months 
experience on line. 13 months Link 
trainer—Army, 24 months celestial navi- 
gation trainer—Army, 2 years college eve- 
nings—Mechanical gineering. Experi- 
enced as mechanical draftsman. Will 
work anywhere. Albert R. Barnes, 87-26, 
136th St.. Richmond Hill, L. I., New York. 
EX-ARMY pilot, 25, single, 7 years ex- 
perience. Commercial, — and multi- 
engine. 2100 hours. 1750 first pilot C-47, 
C-46. Test  pilot-Engineerin 
Green card. D. R. Porter, Jr., 
St., La Jolla, Calif. 





officer. 
Colima 
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LINK instructor graduate of CAA school, 
ex-Wave, Link operator, Link mechanic 
for Army two years, B.A. Degree in Jour- 
nalism, private pilot working toward in- 
strument rating Box 459. % Flying. 


SERVICE pilot 3500 hours flight time. 
Hold C.A.A. license for Commercial, Air- 
craft and Engine Mechanic, Ground In- 
structor and Flight Instructor, all pre- 
war experience. Long experience in 
C-47’s, C-45’s and all light Army Aircraft. 
Age 25, single, desires connections th 
Commercial Company in this country or 
abroad. Box 451, % Flying. 
VETERAN—Army _ age 33, married. 
4000 accident-free hours, 1000 hrs. night 
time, 350 hours instrument. Commercial 
and instrument rating, instructor rating, 
single and multi-engine, Air Transport 
rating. Airline experience, wide cross- 
country experience — conscientious, re- 
liable, excellent health, available im- 
mediately. E. R., 2004 W. Chestnut Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. 

EX-WASP pilot—Commercial license 
with single and twin-engine rating to de- 
liver for any aircraft concern anywhere. 
Pleasing personality and appearance with 
sales ability. Box 448, % FLyYINe. 


EX-ARMY pilot, age 27, with Commer- 
cial-Single and Multi-engine land. Desires 
position as pilot. Have taken both written 
tests for Instrument and Instructors and 
passed. Have not taken Flight checks. 
1450 hrs. total time, 3% yrs. rated pilot in 
AAF. R. F. Essick, R.D. No. 1, Box 59, 
Pottstown, Pa. 














FLYING 
AIR Line Transport pilot 1050-6600 h.p. 
wants position with private concern or 
cargo non-scheduled. 3000 hrs. total, 1400 
first pilot hrs. in C-54. 3% yrs. ATC. 
Instructing advanced instrument oo 
in 54s for past 14 months. Age 33 an 
married. C. McClain, 505 Taylor St., To- 
Kansas. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU may still wear your Wings. Your 
Wings and Paratrooper Pin made into a 
bracelet with heavy Sterling Silver Chain 
and Sisterhook Lock, only $5.00 C.O.D. or 
Postpaid. Send wrist measurement. Hand 
engraving on all jewelry 10 cents per let- 
ter. Erwin White, 542 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. 


“DRAWING—Cartooning Manual,” 31 
lessons, 600 illustrations, complete, $1.00. 
Howard, 6749 Clyde St., Forest Hills, New 
York City, N. Y. 

PHOTOS: 8 amazing Hump, 12 assorted 
India-China, or 10 Suez Canal, $1.00. 
7 Weaver, 3011 School, Des Moines, 
owa. 

AIRPLANE Photogra : Send fifteen 
cents for sample = ih and cata- 
logue. Aero Research Labaratories, 2504 
W. Cherry St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
FLYINGART Studios. offers detailed per- 
sonalized oil paintings of your plane with 
all specific markings. For information 
write: Flyingart Studios, % David Huff- 
—_, 960 E. 65th St., Room 20, Chicago 




















EX-NAVAL Carrier Base Pilot—Com- 
mercial license, unlimited, single-engine 
land, 750 hours, 24, married. Desire - 
tion with flying for corporation or indi- 
vee Pa. Robert Babcock, Box 174, Neffs- 
ville 


EX- ARMY pilot. Commercial pilot, sin- 
gle engine and A&E license, age 24, single, 
free to travel, will consider and answer 
all replies. B. P. Nedeau, 54 Myrtle Street, 
Claremont, New Hampshire. 


FORMER : Marine pilot, combat expe- 
rience, carrier and land base, five years 
sales experience, now New England Divi- 
sional Sales Manager, nationally known 
manufacturer desires Ce ge oeeeee dt grt 
tion in Aviation Field, Commerc - 
cense. Earnings last year $17,000. Will 
accept $5,000 plus expenses. Box 462, % 
Flying. 

AIR. Line pilot, 9 years experience, age 
25, 6100 certified flying hours, 5000 Multi- 
engine, all accident free, hold all ratin 
to my pilot’s license, graduate Dallas A 
ation School, three years college Aero- 
nautical ineering, former co-pilot 
T.W.A. Naval Air Transport Command 
Pilot, non-scheduled Cargo carrier pilot. 
Desires Executive flying ition on multi 
or four engine equipment. Am single, will 
answer all offers. Member Air Line Pi- 
lot’s Association. Box 456, % Flying. 


MARINE captain, inactive status, seeks 

pilot position. 2000 hours, commercial li- 

cense, single and multi, 0-4800 h.p. 20 

months instrument instructor. Age 28, 

married, college graduate. All offers con- 

— George E. Parmenter, Buckfield, 
aine. 


EX-ARMY A.TC. pilot, 6 years flying ex- 
perience. C.A.A., Commercial and In- 
structor rating, single and multi-engine. 
Radio-Telephone license. 2,600 accident 
free hours; 350 night, 150 actual instru- 
ments. Flown everything from Cubs to 
heaviest multi-engine civilian and mili- 
tary planes. Over 1,000 hours in cargo 
types. Married, age 24 years, excellent 
health and references. Available imme- 
diately. Will answer all replies. John B. 
Winder, Townsend R.F.D., Delaware. 


EX-NAVY pilot with live interest in avia- 




















tion, has C.A.A. Commercial, Instrument,. 


F.C.C. Radiotelephone, single and multi- 
engine ratings. 1500 hours—1200 two & 
four engine time. Instructed multi-en- 
gine land transitional and instruments. 
25, single, 2 yrs. college. Reliable. Desires 
pilot's p a. willing to travel, foreign 

.K. Jee" SF Calif eee, 3638 Motor Ave., 
Los AWS ty 








DISTINCTIVE automobile seat covers 
individualized with your initials in gold. 
Perfectly tailored in gayly-colored fiber 
and leatherette with sturdy sail-cloth or 
mercerized cotton. Pric low. Holly- 
wood-Craft Auto Seat Cover Co., 1948 
Judson St., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


R&R Mfg. Co. marine and = division, 
Anderson, Indiana, Robert M. Roof. $1 00 
for our new 1946 speed and power equip- 
ment catalogue with price sheet ees 
racing cars, midgets, speed boats with 
recommendations how to rebuild your 
motors for racing. Dual ignition racing 
cylinder heads for V-60-100 and Mercury 
Ford engines. Dual intake manifolds, 
racing pistons, camshafts, compound 
valve springs, Lynite flywheels, quick 
change gear boxes and numerous other 
supplies. 


CHRONOGRAPHS and Calendar 
Watches cleaned, repaired and timed on 
Western electric Watchmaster. Louis H. 
Byrom, P.O. Box 55, Pacific, Mo. 


CUSHMAN motorscooter $25 complete; 
midget car $28; midget car less motor 
$10; midget may gto $25, German 
Sachs motorcycle $50, less motors; motors 
$3 up. Over 5400 small balloon tires $1.50 
up, mail order only. Send 25c for big 
= War Bargain catalogue Number 17, 
isting the above and hundreds of other 
bargains in new and used motors, mo- 
torscooters, midget cars, motorcycles, out- 
boards, etc. (35c by first class mail). 
Midget Motors Directory, Athens, Ohio. 
LETTERHEADS Designed: Personal or 
business attractive and - $2.00. 
Scott’s Studio, Somerville, Tennessee. 
PILOTS: Your — cleverly ; in 
. 8 x 10, $1.00. State Ree 


cartoon 
fly. Scott’s Sendo, Somerville, 
Collector; World-wi e 
Firearms, publication. $1.00 yearly, for- 
eign $2 Dealer & Collector, 71 E. S. 
he N. ¥. =a sat 
AIRLINE Baggage Stickers—6 erent 
25c, 18—$1.00, 58—$ 2.00. Airlabels, Dept. 
FL, 1145 St. Charles, Villa Park, tl. 


























HUMP photographs taken by ex-Hump 
Hopper. 50 different 3%x4% in. enlarge- 
ments oe India, China, and the 
Rock Postpaid, Ces 25c. 
tty "elon 1136-A, 
Wilmington, N. 





C.A.A. MECHANIC'S wings, ney pin ~ 
inch, 14K gold oo. pr: 
Tie clasps $2.00, rin S — iaeniificstion 


——— Mail or .D. Aero 
Training supply Go. et; Quince, 
Seotie: Colo. 
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HIP Boots & Waders. Hip Rubber Boots 
(black) $8.50; Hip Rubber Boots (feath- 
erweight, olive een) $9.95; Arm Pit 
Waders (black) $17.95; Arm 
ween olive green) $22.95; 
Boots (featherwe hi, ae 

ay — tting at ankle, cleated soles, 
green, four inches from the top) $6.95; 
Peg Aviator Sheeplined t Boots 
(rubber bottoms, zipper reine e sizes 
only) $17.95. Schote ld’s Flying Squip- 
ment, aor East Weymou 
Mass. No C.O.D. orders please. 
22 DIFFERENT emblems—$1.00 (Value 
$4.60). Introductory offer, never before 
equalled. Price an Insignia Guide 10c. 
Svomne, G-35 West 32nd St., New 

ork 








MILITARY Insignia: Set of 18 different 
embroidered wings (Pilot, Observer, Gun- 
ner, etc.) , $2.00. 22 different American or 
15 foreign emblems—$1.00. ge 
offer never equalled. Hobbyguild, 35 
West 32nd St., New York. 


TO POLISH alclad metal ship without 
rubbing, eg! Gunk removes car- 
bon smut, 7 original factory new 
silver lustre. The Curran Corp., South 
Canal St., Lawrence, , 








YOUR name and s in 23 karat gold 
on leather patch, Military, AOPA or Ci- 
vilian, $1.00 each, 3 for $2.00. Names only 
2 for B 00. Julie’s Leathercraft, Lone 





Tree, Iowa. 
LEATHER , tooled and painted 
six inch diame or less $2.50 to $5.00. 


Send sketch or design. No (COD), satis- 
faction guaranteed. Julie’s Leathercraft, 
Lone Tree, Iowa. 


DOPE & thinner: Randol iph, flight tested 
aircraft finishes. Immediate shipments 
from our Pittsburgh warehouse. Com- 
lete stock of dopes, primers, colors. 
holesale to dealers. Write us for color 
chart. Factory distributors. Becker Air- 
craft Sales Co., 5611 Forward Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 17, Pa 
STEER Horns for sale: Polished and 
mounted. Seven foot spread, Free Photo. 
Lee Bertillion, Palestine, Texas. 


AIRCRAFT Photographs—Beautiful an- 
gles of US. Arm leeks in Action 8x10 
size, 50c each. Set of 12 $5.00. Fred E. 
i Jr., 7 E. 42nd St., New York 











SCALE Model war planes of solid 
ished aluminum and bronze. Gracefully 
mounted above ashtray or bronze base. 
Write for price list and description. The 
Alexson Co., 740 W. Market St., Dept. 9, 
Lima, Ohio. 

LOOK—24-Hour Watch Dials fit any 
watch. 1 minute to apply. 15c each—2 
for 25c. Send cash to Aviation Enter- 
gy Dept. 1, P. O. Box 671, Gallup, 


HAVING Car trouble? New, used, guar- 
anteed auto, truck parts. Save money. 
Transmission specialists. Describe needs; 
immediate repiy. Victory, 2930L North 
Western, Chicago 18. 

REAL Photographs of all the latest Al- 
lied and enemy aircraft. Also World War 
I. Send 25c for sample photo and illus- 
trated 52-page cata e listing nearly 
4,000 photos. Over 0,000 photos in 
stock. Aeroplane Photo Supply, Box 195, 
Toronto, Canada. 

5 POWERFUL Alnico magnets $1.00 
Pree literature describes time-saving a 
ee. Ronald Eyrich, Box 849, M 
waukee 1 

T-HANGARS, immediate delivery. 
Terms. Reasonable 36 monthly payments. 
U. S. Aeroplane Carriers, Dover, Del. 
AIRCRAFT Rescue Trailers for Conven- 
tional Automobile Hitch. U. S. Aeroplane 
Carriers, Dover, Delaware. 


NOTICE! 
In replying to Box Numbers, be 
sure to address letters to 
FLYING 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Note! This does not apply to Box eee where 
City and State are shown. 















































110 FLYING 
FLYING’S USED PLANE LIST OF 


AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALERS 


The world's finest selection of used aircraft is listed in this special reader service section. Fine 
used airplanes in good licensed condition, some with hardly any time at all, many with but a few 
hours since overhaul. Each plane selected by an expert who has the mark of factory 4 ae due 
to the fact that he is an AUTHORIZED AIRCRAFT DEALER. These are ships you can buy to fly. 


ALL AIRCRAFT LISTED ARE LICENSED 


February, 1947 





























H HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER MODEL TYPE year | TOTAL HOURS _|MAJOR OVERHAUL| price 
NO. ENGINE BUILT | PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE 
AERONCA 
Crescent City Aviation, Memorial Field, Evanevtie, RD... os ctuspademonene 11AC Cont. 65 1946 25 25 25 2 $2,900.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New JOPSOY....cecceceeee Chief Cont. 65 1946 10 10 10 10 2,600.00 
we! Flying Service, Princeton Airport, Princeton, DEG <scvcastaqdwucsane TIAC Cont. 65 1946 60 60 60 60 2,600.00 
C. G. Frye, Anadarko Air Port, Anadarko, Okiahoma......................... 11AC Cont. 65 1946 70 70 70 70 2,545.00 
Service, Municipal Airport, Vale, Oregon Re .--| ZAC Cont. 65 1941 100 100 100 100 2,440.00 
Weiser Flying Weiser Municipal Airport, bet idaho. .. ---| ZAC Cont. 65 1946 50 50 0 0 2,400.00 
Weiser Flying Service, any Weiser Municipal Airport, Weiser, idaho 7AC Cont. 65 1946 340 0 0 2,400.00 
Bush Aviation Ent ae Ping Ai port, Jemereande, tn —. - ..-| Chief Cont. 65 1946 r”) ri) 40 40 2,400.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield Champion Cont. 65 1946 10 10 10 10 2,400.00 
Neosho Commercial Airport, | Claude Eliott, 210 E. Song Prd Neosho, Missouri. Cont. 65 1946 92 92 92 92 2,350.00 
Sparta Flying Service, 511 West Main Street, a Wi a eae hte. 7¢ Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 150 2,300.00 
Chastain’s Flying owe P. O. Box 248, Prichard, 7AC Cont. 65 1946 247 247 0 0 2,250.00 
Blair County Aviation Co., Altoona Blair County Airport, ey Pennsylvania 7AC Cont. 65 1946 120 120 120 120 2,250.00 
Victory Sky Pilots, Inc., ‘Box 444, Winona Lake, Indiana ; Champion Cont. 65 1946 498:30 498:30 498:30 498:30 2,200.00 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 104, Haddonfield, New Jersey Champion Cont. 65 1946 150 150 150 150 2,200.00 
Gate City Airport, Route 3 at New Hamp State Line, South 
Nashua, New Hampshire. . ES ES ABE S EE aie? See 7AC Cont. 65 1946 485 485 485 485 2,150.00 
E. O. Champion Air Service, Oxford, Mississippi....................2eesee0ee 11AC Cont. 1946 80 80 80 2,150.00 
Culbertson Aviation, Parker Cramer Airport, Saattn, remnann bs aigthetrinedts 7AC Cont. 65 1946 155 155 155 155 2,150.00 
Charles Harris, Jr., Box 365, Versailles, Missouri Eee FT Cont. 65 1946 220 90 220 90 2,100.00 
Hughes Flying Service, Capital City Airport, Leonie DED; ..0use sewn ae CA Cont. 65 1941 1333 1143 16 2 2,075. 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box hy ey , New Jorsey.............. Champion Cont. 65 1946 250 250 250 15 2,000.00 
E. O. Champion Air Service, Oxford, Mississippi......................eeseeee 7AC Cont. 65 1946 200 200 200 200 2,000.00 
Crescent ene Aviation, Memorial Field, ronda, NNIN: 6s sansccucmn conte 7AC Cont. 65 1946 350 350 350 350 2,000.00 
Claud A. Akin, Box 342, pea Kentucky. . Vee -.-| ZAC Cont. 65 1946 3:10 3:10 3:10 3:10 2,000.00 
Tri Hike Pang eh Keys, 8, Sewell, New Jersey beaioe 7AC Cont. 65 1948 360 360 360 360 1,950.00 
Service, Inc., Attica, Indiana. . 7AC Cont. 65 1946 300 300 90 90 1,950.00 
Tri a Micon Gees aed = Sewell, New Jersey 7AC Cont. 65 1946 420 420 420 420 1,900.00 
Pierce A unicipal Airport, Fort’ waren, | Indiana ..-| Chief Lyc. 65 1941 270 270 270 270 1,850.00 
Claud A’auin Akin, Box Danville, Kentucky...... RES 7AC Ci Cont. 65 1946 87 87 87 87 1,800.00 
Claud A. Akin, Box 342, Danville, Kentucky...............0.cscececceceece 7AC Cont, 65 1942 65 65 65 65 1,800.00 
W. P. Cook, Box 41, Aloon, Tennessee... ... occ cc ccc ccccccccccccccccecs 7AC Cont. 65 1946 350 350 350 350 1,800.00 
W. P. Cook, Box 41, Alcoa, Tennessee... ... 2... 2... cece cece eee cee eeee . | ZAC Cont. 56 1946 600 600 600 100 1,800.00 
Cc. G. 4 ot Anadarko Airport, Anadarko, EEE 7AC Cont. 65 1946 529 415 529 118 1,800.00 
French Aero Service, Washington Airpark, Washington Court House, Ohio... ... LB Le Blond 90 1937 400 400 100 50 1,800.00 
Claud A. Akin, Box 342, Danville, Kentucky............. 2.2.0.0... cc. c cc eeee 7AC Cont. 65 1946 44 44 cr) 44 1,800.00 
French Aero Service, Washington Airpark, Washington Court i, ¢ Ohio...... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 290 290 290 230 1,795.00 
Crescent City Aviation, Memorial Field, Evansville, Indiana. .... aneong aan Cont. 65 1941 1100 1100 200 125 1,795.00 
Chastain’s Flying Service, P. O. Box 248, Prichard, Alabama... ............ 7AC Cont. 65 1946 602 602 0 0 1,795.00 
Chastain’s Flying S Service, P. O. Box 248, Prichard, Alabama. ................. 7AC Cont. 65 1946 651 324 0 0 1,795.00 
Hughes pying ervice, Capital City Airport, Lansing, ee Sp ET er D. CA Cont. 65 1941 1083 937 1083 330 1,775.00 
Victory Sky Inc., Box 444, Winona Lake, Indiana at Soe 058B Cont. 65 1943 1156:15 1158:45 400 164 1,750.00 
Claud A. Akin, Box 342, 6s. ds'b 2, valde. os cd ccicaenncrssews Chief Cont. 65 1941 693 593 10 10 1,700.00 
Weimer’s Flying Service, Manchester Airport, North Manchester, Indiana....... Chief Cont. 65 1941 519 519 19 19 1,700.00 
Air City, —— See eee Lyc. 65 1941 1460 1743 23 66 1,700.00 
Luther Flying Service, Salix Airport, Salix, Pennsylvania..................0... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 446 446 Ado 446 1,700.00 
French aul Service, Washington Airpark, Washington Court House, Ohio ...... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 600 600 600 100 1,695.00 
French Aero Service, Washington Airpark, a Court House, Ohio...... 7AC Cont. 65 1946 600 600 600 50 1,695.00 
Ralph N. Smeck, Ohio University Airport, Athens, x .-| Champion Cont. 65 1946 233 30 233 30 1,695.00 
Gottschalk Aviation, 402 South ew S Street, Adrian, Michigan Cont. 65 1946 900 300 900 300 1,600.00 
— Flying Service, P. O. Box 48, Prichard, Alabama ho Cont. 65 1946 562 215 0 0 1,600.00 
lade Flying Services, Inc., eee Ficld, Louisville 5, Kentucky . Sutin 7AC Cont. 65 1946 i. 751 841 751 1,595.00 
ad Pilots Inc., Box 444, Winona Lak SRR SRO: TAL Lyc. 65 1940 2219: 892:30 2219:40 200 1,500.00 
Box. 146, North Manchester, om psadeeeéseused TAF Frank. 65 1942 2519: 32 1606:29 22:41 434:47 1,500.00 
Wade 2 Fiving Services Inc., Bowman Field, Louisville G, ROMO: cccicicss cove 7AC Cont. 65 1946 959:25 959:25 969:25 251:05 1,550.00 
Wallace Service, Box 67, Wallace, North Carolina................0s.6+ TF Frank. 65 1941 1200 1200 150 0 1,500.00 
Chastain’s Fine Service, P. O. Box 248, Prichard, Alabama..........sscesess CA Cont, 65 1941 1507 891 311 63 1,495.00 
Luther Flying Service, Salix Airport, Salix, Pennsylvania kenvecaneotuanetesene TAC Cont. 65 1941 1476 1369 406 406 1,300.00 
Bahnman Aviation Company, Commerce, Texas...............ceesseeecseeess TL Lyc. 65 1940 625 818 225 218 895.00 
BEECH 
poewerony Airlines Inc., ay! Ay Building, Salt Lake City, Utah.............. Diss P & W 450 1946 298 298 298 298 58,500.00 
Neosho Cormmercial Arport, 2 0 East Spring Street, manned mn. phoneaaeee 330 Jacob 330 1939 3170 385 3170 385 13,000.00 
Bucyrus Flying Service ox, Bucyrus, Ohio....... aneenne Frank. 150 1946 4 4 4 4 6,300.00 
CESSNA 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California........ T-50 Jacobs 225 1943 1495 0 0 0 15,500.00 
Bush Aviation Enterprises, Bush Airport, Jeffersonville, Indiana... .| UC-78 Jacobs 225 1943 1250 1250 1250 300 8,595.00 
ae Aero Service, Inc., P. 0. Box 57, Anderson, South Carolina. . J Jacobs 225 1942 479 479 25 25 7,000.00 
N. Smeck, Ohio en Airpen, Athens, Ohio Jacobs 225 1944 932 636 105 636 6,500.00 
sy Sos Flying Service, — t. Louis, Missouri Jacobs 225 1943 1380 1655 102 302 5,750.00 
Swaim, Box 199, Eagle Pass, Texas....... Warner 145 1937 987 710 0 20 5,700.00 
Blair A Co., Altoona laine County Airport, Martinsburg, Penneyivania Jacobs 225 1941 340 340 250 250 5,200.00 
Farly’s Air Box 72, New Baltimore, New York Jacobs 225 1944 375 250 200 200 3,995.00 
COMMONWEALTH 
Timm-Larson Aircraft Company, Chandler Field, Fresno, California............. L865 Cont. 85 1946 300 300 300 300 2,950.00 
CULVER 
Reed Flying Service, Box 100, Wewoka, Oklahoma. ...........ccseceecceseess LFA Frank. 80 1941 250 250 250 250 2,500.00 
ERCOUPE 
Flying Service Airport, Bucyrus, Ohio... ...........csccecceecseveee 415 * Cont. 75 1946 40 40 40 we 3,650.00 
pom te tte F siyine Servten, Sex 29, Price, Utah Ee Cont. 75 1946 152 152 152 152 3,150.00 
Bush Aviation Enterprises, Bush Airport, Tettorsonvitie, MID. svicvaccsateade 415 Cont. 75 1946 175 175 175 175 3,000.00 
Flite-Ways, Inc., Blue Earth, Minnesota... ....... 2.20.0... eee cece ce ee eee 415 Cont. 75 1946 140 140 140 140 2,850.00 
Lehigh Co., Allentown-Bethiehem Airport, Allentown, Pennsylvania... 415 Cont. 75 1946 400 400 400 400 2,800.00 
Claud A. Akin, Box 342, Danvill Kone EE SOE RE Ry 415 Cont. 75 1946 93 93 93 2,750.00 
Syracuse a. School, Syracuse Ai yracuse, New York 415 Cont. 75 1946 315 315 315 30 2,740.00 
Amsterdam Flying Service, In. Ameterdam Airport, RFD4, Amsterdam, NewYork| 415 Cont. 75 1946 45 4 2,700.00 
Millis Air Service, M lendon, Massachi ae hccctene Cont. 75 1946 55 55 55 55 2,650.00 
Francis Rogers, Fouts 2 0 2, Queen City Airpark, ‘Springfield, Missouri. 415 Cont. 75 1946 280 280 280 280 2,450.00 
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HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER YEAR TOTAL HOURS MAJOR OVERHAUL 
BUILT | PLANE | ENGINE ENGINE 
FAIRCHILD . 
Setbesteen | mn, Parker Cramer Airport, Clarion, Pennsylvania............. 1946 63 63 63 63 $8,250.00 
The Coogan Company, 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Holl ee 1940 466 466 66 66 4,850.00 
Anawten pynse, ng Service, Ine. A Inc., Amsterdam Airport, PR. D. 4, Amsterdam, New York 1934 1663 1663 1663 1663 4,500.00 
Crescent City A jemorial Field, Evansville, indiana................... 1937 1050 450 1050 75 3,995.00 
Bucyrus Flying Serviee Airport, Bucyrus, SIPS pI Pee 1935 850 850 5 280 3,600.00 
Culver Flying Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Evansville, indiana.............. 1943 317 317 60 60 3,000.00 
Hanford Aero Service, Municipal Airport, vente, Cattorala farvibvasaescwaend 1944 395 150 35 150 1,800.00 
Chardon Airways Inc., Chardon, Ohio se 1943 483 483 483 50 1,650.00 
Ravenna Air Service, Meadowview Airport, Ra 1943 650 750 240 240 1,600.00 
Pierce Aviation Municipal Airport, Fv Way ne, indian 1943 1757:30 785:35 259 259 1,500.00 
Crescent ~ Aviation, Memorial Field, i Fe wap 1943 689 689 50 50 1,500.00 
Stockton Airport, Stockton, Illinois....................... iad 1943 1000 600 50 600 1,400.00 
Culver — Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Evansville, indiana. ; 1943 984 296 25 296 1,400.00 
United Aviation Corporation, Somerset Hills Airport, Basking Ridge, New Jersey... gates 816:15 207 816:15 207 1,250.00 
EOLA RE AA RE 1943 650 1500 650 50 1,290.00 
GLOBE 
Gillis Flying Service, Box 1718, Billings, Montana. ..............+« jare enous 1946 30 30 30 30 500.00 
HOWARD 
The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, California............. 1943 460 460 0 
INTERSTATE 
Virginia Aircraft Sales Co., Inc., Martinsville, Virginia. .................eseee- 1942 174:20 92:15 92:15 
LUSCOMBE 
Syracuse Flying School, Syracuse Airport, Syracuse, New York................. Cont. 65 1946 120 120 120 
Pierce Aviation Company, aes Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana. “ —_ 4 = = 4 e . 
ierce Aviation junicipal Airport, Fort W: Indiana 
Ee Wr ne ln ca a =—s |i 2/2] ai a 
kwell Flying Service, City Airpark, Val ’ ol 
John L. Coppernoll, xiat, Oy iMlinois. ... . pakicht cs ealideiaceainienenebeee Cont. 65 1946 50 50 50 50 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana............. Cont. 65 1946 125 125 125 125 
Syracuse Flying School, Syracuse Airport, Syracuse, New York...............- Cont. 65 1946 300 300 300 ve 
Attica Flying Service, Inc., Attica, Indiana. . joatanal Cont. 65 1946 79 73 73 79 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Mayne, indiana. . Cont. 65 1946 200 200 200 200 
Hobley-Maynard Air Service, Inc., N. O. » Alrpert, New Orleans, Louisiana. . 65 HP 1946 150 150 150 180 
Hobley-Maynard Air Service, Inc., N. O. Airport, New Orleans, Louisiana....... 65 HP 1946 63 63 63 63 
School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma............ Cont. 75 1940 1215 250 1215 250 
Hughes Flying Service, Capital City Airport, Lansing, Michigan................ Cont. 75 1941 1052 1015 1052 526 
NORTH AMERICAN 
Airport Manager, Box 73, Black: Seer ere avers P & W 650 1943 1200 830 28 32 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Fil, St Cou, Missouri... Soden P & W 550 1941 5234 2056 5234 167 
Pacific Airmotive Corp., Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, California. . a; P & W 1340 1941 884:50 | 884:50 6:35 79:10 
Edward Lavins, 423 Second Street, Piqua, Ohio....................++.00s00-. P & W 650 nase 2516:10 | 918:30 | 2593:40 | 77:30 
Aerographic Co., 830 Union Street, New Orleans, Louisiana... ................ P & W 550 1941 1490 466 466 
Aerographic Co., 830 Union Street, New Orleans, Louisiana................... P & W 550 1942 2730 1180 728 63 
Aerographic Co., 830 Union Street, New Orleans, Louisiana................... P & W 550 1943 3300 1200 1330 139 
PIPER 
Ralph N. Smeck, Ohio University Airport, Athens, Ohio. . Lyc. 100 1946 60 60 60 60 3,075.00 
Lambros Seaplane Base, Ridgefield Park, New J 1 Sila hc Cont. 65 1946 400 400 400 200 | 2,600.00 
R. E. Lee, P. O. Box 829, Rocky Mount, North Carolina nets Cont. 65 1941 842 806 71 72:40 2,500.00 
Weiser Fiying Service, Inc., Weiser Municipal A Airport, Weiser, i BE i csonaitd Cont. 75 1940 2783 115 845 115 2,400.00 
Greensburg Aviation Corp., Greensburg, Indi Sonica Cont. 75 1940 960 960 960 4% 2,350.00 
R. E. Lee, P. O. Box 829, Rocky Mount, North Casing Ne PR REE Cont. 75 1941 1295 585 195 44:30 2,350.00 
Lambros Seaplane Base, R id Park, New Jersey........................ Cont. 65 1941 1800 1800 300 300 2,300.00 
Davis Bros. Flying Service, jeville Airport, a Ds 3, Moscow, Pennsylvania. . Cont. 65 1946 2 2 2 2 oy 
Davis Bros, Flying Service, Daleville Augen, R. D. 3, Moscow, pPenneytvenia. . Cont. 65 1945 108 108 108 108 at 
United Cm. Ses Hills Airport, Basking Ridge, WN ew w Jereay. . “pepe: Cont. 75 1940 1107 1107 3 3 2,150.00 
Lewis J. Whitley, - Gonsame, North Carolina. . da Cont. 80 1941 2100 2100 40 ri) 2,150.00 
Millis Air Servicg, Mondo Mendon, + ote ; Se: Cont. 65 1946 168 168 168 168 2,000.00 
Leute J, Watney, Gonseed Wiapet, Consent, esi Gustin... Cont. 75 1941 460 460 60 S | ao 
Weimer’s Flying Service, Manchester Airport, North Manchester, Indiana....... Cont. 65 1940 | 1303:45 | 1311:30 230 230 betty 
Ravenna Air Service, Meadowview Airport, ened _ A coke orseseesssivn Cont. 65 1946 40 4% 40 4 1'950.00 
Millis Air Service, Mendon, Massachusetts Hi oh ea a Cont. 65 1946 385 385 385 385 ’ 
John L. Coppernoil, Stockton, WWinois............................sseeeeeces Cont. 65 1946 100 100 100 eS | Ss 
Bush Aviation Enterprises, Bush Airport, Jeffersonville, Indiana................ Cont. 65 1946 10 10 10 wanes 
Francis Rogers, Route 2, Queen City Airpark, Springfield, Missouri Cont. 65 1946 178 Le 435 | 1878.00 
United Aviation Corporation, Somerset Hills Airport, Basking Ridge, New Jersey. Cont. 65 1945 234:35 | 234:35 234:35 Varese 
United Aviation Corporation, Somerset Hills Airport, Basking Ridge, New Jersey. Cont. 65 1939 900 900 15 1'850.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Fort Wayne, Indiana............. Cont. 65 1946 531:15 253 253 ennee 
Weimer’s Flying Service, Manchester Airport, sath Unesberten, Indiana....... Cont. 65 1946 500 500 500 1940.00 
United Aviation Corporation, Somerset Mille A Rirport, Basking Ridge, New Jersey. Cont. 65 1946 | 339: 339:60 te 
United Aviation Corporation; Somerset Hills Airport, Basking Ridge, N New w Jereey. Cont. 65 1945 405:10 379:40 379:40 My 
Gorss Flying Service, Montgomery Airport, Montgomery, New Y: Cont. 65 1946 55 55 55 800.00 
Millis Air Service, Mandon, Massachusetts.................. Cont. 65 1945 745 745 745 1,800.00 
Davis Bros, Flying Service, Daleville Airport, R. D. 3, Moscow, Pennsylvania. . Cont. 65 1943 862 1127 375 1,779.00 
Greensburg Aviation Corp., Greensburg, Indiana...........................+- Frank. 65 1941 3250 2825 150 1,750.00 
Virginia Aircraft Sales Co., Inc., Martinsville, Virginia........................ Cont. 65 1945 480 480 480 —e 
Echelon Aeronautical Service, Box 1 108, edtenand, 6 New PIII 5 onaceciaces Cont. 65 1939 450 450 50 g 
ca Gildersieeve, East Northport, Long telend, | Eo. :55achcenecksoonen Cont. 65 1940 325 325 60 1,750.00 
P. Cook, Box 41, Aicoa, Tennessee. . PR ERE Oh Cont. 65 1941 2623 0 0 1,700.00 
WP Soon’ Den ae Alcoa, Tennessee gsc ersesenerseees Lye. 65 1940 700 3300 se | a 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine.................. Lyc. 65 1941 3181:45 | 2882:30 53:15 —_— 
M. R. Hollister, Hamilton many Airport, Hamilton, Texas................. Cont. 65 1943 89 89 1 
. teh Dudley, Anadarko Airport, Anadarko, Oklahoma. EELS _ 65 7A woe a re or —e 
itcher Flying Service, Georgetown Airport, Georgetown, South Carolina... ... Cont. . 
an carpet te Sa hee hembae thames See Ce uh — ee Te 
e City Airport, Rt. 3, at New Ham setts State Line, 
Nashua, New Hampshire on healers Lyc. 65 1940 2250 2250 475 1,525.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Cont. 65 1940 900 900 900 1,500.00 
Virginia Aircraft Sales Co., ody Rertinaite, evil, Virginia capes a Cont. 65 1944 634 634 634 1,500.00 
Blair County Aviation Co., Altoona Airport, Martinsburg, Pennsylvania Frank. 65 1941 980 980 0 1,500.00 
E. G. Younkin, Anadarko Airport, ‘nadari, PG ERR 65 HP 1941 1222 1222 85:50 1,500.00 
Gottschalk Aviation, 402 South Winter Street, Aaron, Michigan. . Cont. 65 1940 800 75 75 1,500.00 
Wallace Flying Service, Box 67, Wallace, North Carolina......... sae Cont. 65 1941 1800 1800 25 1,500.00 
Maheu’s Airport, inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Merhanie Falls, Maine rt pa Lyc. 65 1941 3091:30 | 1730:45 544:55 1,495.00 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Mi EL swsnscccescsecces Lyc. 65 1941 3446: 1870:55 676:55 1,495.00 
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HOURS SINCE LAST 
DEALER MODEL TYPE vean |_ TOTAL HOURS /MAJOR OVERHAUL| price 4 
NO. ENGINE BUILT | PLANE | ENGINE | PLANE | ENGINE = 
Lehigh Aircraft Co., Allentown-Bethich entown, Pennsylvania. .... J3-4L Lyc. 65 1941 500 600 500 600 $1,450.00 
Lehigh Aircraft Co., Allentown-Bethiehem Airport, Allentown, Pennsylvania. ..., J3-L 1940 500 100 500 100 1,450.00 
Gottschalk Aviation, 402 South Winter Street, Adrian, Michigan............... J5-A Cont. 1941 200 200 200 1,400.00 
Millis Air Service, Mendon, Massachusetts... ..............0020-0-e ccc eeeee 33 Frank. 55 1940 1300 2034 42 47 1,400.00 A 
Service, Montgomery, New York.................00cececcceceee 53 Frank. 65 1940 1200 1200 700 255 1,350.00 
Lehigh Co., P nen ses Foal i Allentown, Pennsylvania. .... J3- Lyc. 65 1940 1000 1000 500 500 1,300.00 
| saeay oo wee Service, 1404 Conwell Street, Connersville, Indiana......... 33 Frank. 65 1940 1600 1600 100 1000 1,300.00 A 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal — Fort Wayne, Indiana............. 53 Lyc. 65 1940 1894:05 | 1494:30 | 1894:05 350 1,250.00 
‘ F. E. Machesney, North Second Street Road, Rockford, Iilinois................ 4705 Cont. 65 1940 3727 2929 335 666 1,250.00 
Gottschalk Aviation, 402 South Winter Street, Adrian, Michigan pe RES 53 Cont. 65 1941 3000 3000 100 3000 1,200.00 
Wallace Flying Service, Box 67, Wallace, North Carolina...................666 Lye. 65 1 1200 1200 300 150 1,200.00 A 
Reed Flying Service, P. O. Box Le Wewoka, Oklahoma...................... J3-L Lyc. 65 1941 1500 1500 400 50 1,150.00 
Air City Inc., Sturt IN. Sei Sake siaksh se sxceesbadesedoscetsus 44 Cont. 55 1939 526 4:50 4:50 1,100.00 
United Aviation Corporation, Somerect Hills Airport, Basking Ridge, New Jersey.| J3 Frank. 60 1939 2658:55 | 1943:32 503:55 392 1,085.00 A 
Ray T. Grant, Grants’ Airport, Route No. 2, Quakertown, Pennsylvania......... J3-L Lyc. 55 1939 1937 1647 200 200 1,000.00 
PORTERFIELD ? 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma. ........... LP-65 Lye. 65 1940 1732 1708 1732 1708 1,475.00 F 
REARWIN } 
Beacon Flying Service, Inc., | men New York. coocee| 8135T Ken Royce 120 1941 1784 1323 0 0 3,950.00 
The ‘dompany Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood bode California........ 8135T Ken Royce 120 1942 1800 540 0 22 2,950.00 
Charies 8, Jr. 365, Versailles, Missouri . ceceee] 7000 Le Blonde 70 1935 1185 1100 1185 1100 1,250.00 i 
RYAN . 
Maheu’s Airport, Inc., R. F. D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine.................. ST-A Menasce 125 1937 2159 1784:40 52:25 337.45 2,195.00 
Neosho Commercial Airport, 210 E. ‘Sprin Street, Neosho, Missouri............. PT-22 Kinner 165 Meee 50 50 50 50 1,850.00 
Carolina Aero Service, inc., P. O. Box 57, Anderson, South Carolina............ PT-22 Kinner 1941 1366 1100 16 66 1,300, 
STEARMAN 
Wade Flying Services Inc., Bowman Field, Louisville 5, Kentucky.............. PT-17 Cont. 220 1942 1449 947 1449 649:40 1,485.00 
Wade Flying Services Inc., Bowman Field, Louisville 5, Kentucky.............. PT-17 Cont. 220 1941 1869 887 18869 566 1,200.00 
STINSON 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missouri...................... AT-19 Lye. 295 4 40 40 40 6,900.00 
Pierce Company, Municipal Airport, Ft. ae, Indiana. . SR-88 Lye. 265 1936 25 25 25 2 6,150.00 
Challenger Airlines Inc., 518 Felt Bid ie Salt Lake City, Utah. ... Frank. 1946 95 95 95 95 5,300.00 
—-— J. Klein, 1 East Oak Park, Des Moines, lowa SR-5 Lyc. 245 1935 1020 1020 1020 1020 5,300.00 
Aircraft ee, Chandler Field, Fresno, a SM7-B P & W 400 1931 920 920 35 240 3,995.00 
Voorn Shonhete Inc., Box 444, Winona Lake, EE oo et codeccate 10A Frank. 90 1941 1155:05 1155:05 60 60 3,600.00 
Virginia Aircraft Sales Co., inc., Martinsville, Virginia............ RROALE IRE 10A Frank. 90 1941 33:30 33:30 33:30 33:30 3,250.00 
Dewey Mauk, Box 460, Blackwell, ES Sure ica ie a caekee balenend wor 10A 90 1942 800 790 300 200 3,150.00 
Reed Viving Service, Box 100, Wewoka, Oklahoma. __ A Lyc. 190 1945 990 990 120 120 3,000.00 
Spartan of Aeronautics, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okiahoma............. L5 Lyc. 190 1942 1245 392 1245 392 2,975.00 
Pierce Aviation Company, Municipal Airport, Ft. Wayne, Indiana............... 10A Frank. 90 1942 90 90 90 90 2,875.00 
M. R. Hollister, Hamilton Municipal Airport, Hamilton, Texas................. 105 80 1939 900 190 900 190 2, 
Wenatchee Air ‘Service, Fancher Airport, Wenatchee, Washington Re A Cont. 75 1939 2300 2300 330 330 2,500.00 
Timm-Larson A Company, Chandler Field, Fresno, California 10 Cont. 80 1940 870 870 4 2,395, 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City, Okiahoma| 105 Cont. 80 1939 1615:25 1515:25 75 163 2,375.00 
Francis Rogers, Rt. 2, Queen City Airpark, Springfield, Missouri. ...... 10 Cont. 80 1944 835 839:10 5 5 2,250.00 
TAYLORCRAFT 
M. R. Hollister, Hamilton Municioe, Airport, Hamilton, Texas... Cont. 65 1946 138 135 138 135 2,500.00 
Virginia Aircraft Sales Co., Inc., Martinsville, Virginia &: Cont. 65 1946 82:05 82:05 82:05 82:05 2,500.00 
Wallace Flying Service, Box 67, Wallace, North Carolina. .... Cont. 65 1946 25 25 2 25 2,500.00 
Goods Flying Edna, Texas Pawdvchecd Cont. 65 1946 50 50 0 0 2,300.00 
Bush Aviation, Bush Airport, leienauittie, indiana..... Cont. 65 1946 375 375 375 375 2,295.00 
Hae Rogers, Rt. 2, Queen City nner. ne ag Cont. 65 1946 70 70 70 70 2,250.00 
Fred Bartholomew nate Sales, 2207 C: in Court, Skinner tiny, Okiahoma..| Ace Cont. 65 1946 1 11 Nn 3] 2,225.00 
Farley's Airpark, Box 2, New oad ome ew’ York. . St Ae LE PERE EEE BC12-D Cont. 65 1946 20 20 20 20 2,200.00 
Ralph N. Smeck, Ohio University Airport, Athens, Ohio. scoala De Luxe Cont. 65 1946 253 253 253 253 2,100.00 
Howard J. Travis, Muskegon County Airport, — ee Michigan adieacuiode BC12 Cont. 65 1946 180 180 180 4 2,100.00 
Wendel L. Wait, Box No. 2, Midland, Michigan. ....................cceeceee BC12 Cont. 65 1946 351 351 351 351 2,000.00 
echter-Brower Air 1 oh aeg Sutherland, Ee ee BC12 Cont. 65 1941 1100 1100 600 125 2, 
be Flying Service, P.O. Box 428, Watonga, Oklahoma................... Cont. 65 1941 1540 41 220 41 1,925.00 
Airport, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Mechanic Falls, Maine.................. BL65 Lyc. 65 1940 759:25 758:25 198:45 208:15 1,795.00 
ed Flying Service, P.O. Box 428, ee. _ . ., RS eeepee DC A 1942 2500 360 350 360 1,575.00 
Carolina Aero , Inc., P.O. Box 57, Anderson, South Carolina............ BC Cont. 65 1939 682 682 169 30 1,500.00 
Paul Swaim, Box 199, Eagle Pass, Texas.. i ewe Lyc. 65 1939 520 116 28 1,500.00 
Wendell L hay er Box No. 2, Midland, Michigan..........................2.. BC12 Cont. 65 1941 1400 350 350 1,600.00 
Luther Flying yo Salix Airport, Salix, Ponnsylvania...............0...00e BC12 Cont. 65 1941 655 122 122 1,500.00 
Ralph N. aoe, Ohio brit nd PEE, PNG, GERD... . os ovcccccecvcccesce Cont. 65 1944 1199 893 110 110 1,425.00 
Goods Flying ae eae ie rae eiIL 6 ns cocsiaete ---e| LOB Cont. 65 1943 6 456 100 150 1,395.00 
Ralph N. Smeck, Ohio University A Airport, Athens, ys Aaah DCO Cont. 65 1943 1668 1249 400 1,350.00 
Ralph N. Smeck, Ohio University Airport, Athens, Ohi DCO Cont. 65 1943 1355 857 400 175 1,250.00 
Culver Service, Inc., Municipal Airport, Evansville, Indiana. L2-M Cont. 65 1943 435 435 185 1,175.00 
Dewey Box 460, Blackwell, Oxiahoma. . ‘ BL50 Lye. 1939 1300 900 125 1,150.00 
Ralph N. Smeck, Ohio University "airport, Athens, Ohio ; DCO Cont. 68 1943 1657 1211 657 211 1,000.00 
Ralph N. Smeck, Ohio University Airport, Athens, Ohio Se Cont. 65 1943 1450 1200 425 220 1,000.00 
French Aero Service, Washington Airpark, Washington, C. H. Ohio ---| A@ Cont. 40 1939 800 800 2 895.00 
VULTEE 
ae nea pone ag Base, Ridgefe'd Park, New Jersey ; ...| SNJ3 P & W 550 1943 1100 1800 9 2,500.00 
Farl ——- Box 72, New ae New York 13 P & W 450 1944 175 175 175 175 1,800.00 
Fred ew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, say ves City, Okianoma.| SNV-2 P& W 450 1944 767 767 767 167:15 1,650.00 
Service, Box 704, Haddonfield, New J BT-13A P & W 450 1943 2180 1775 85 1,650.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon C ourt, Ollahome | City, Oklahoma.| SNV-2 P & W 450 1944 746 746 746 151 1,650.00 
Blair County Aviation Co., Martin: Pennsylvania ee Cad aceind aitsro’ BT-13 P & W 450 1942 1200 1200 310 1,200.00 
Carolina Aero — Inc., P.O. Box 57, Anderson, South Carolina.. ...,.... BT-13A P & W 450 1942 934 934 9550 1,150.00 
Edward E. Burks Hillcrest Ave., Columbia, Tennessee ..-| BT-13A P & W 450 1943 1726:10 | 1726:10 1:30 94:40 1,125.00 
St. Louis Flying Service, Kratz Field, St. Louis, Missour: ..e| -BT-15 Wright 440 1941 476 476 476 10 975,00 
WACO 
Burlington Fiying Service, Airport, Burlington, Vermont Wright 350 1936 2700 100 100 8,500.00 
Luther Flyi Salix Airport, Salix, Pennsylvania Jacobs 285 1937 1355 1355 361 361 5,900.00 
W. P. Cook, 4, _ PERE = Cont. 220 1935 979 1254 54 254 3,900.00 
E. O. Champion Air Service, Oxford, Missi Wright 200 1928 700 30 2,000.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales. 2207 oy AS Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.| UPF-7 Cont. 220 1941 744 744 744 360 1,350.00 
Fred Bartholomew Aviation Sales, 2207 Croydon Court, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.! UPF-7 Cont. 220 1940 949 957 949 113 1,350.00 
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PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN (Just published). 
chute rating; basic text and Mmaltiole "shelce examina- 
tions” ded. DeLuxe Edition oe 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING. 


NEW AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


Fer Land, Sea and Air 


ETEOROLOGY FOR AIRMEN — A new 


oice Examinations.” Makes your 


pH or C.0.D, 
AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: 
tic Quiz Book now covers the 


for Para- 


book by Charles A. 
a ‘Multiple Choice Exams.” in Appendix. Needed by 
ery airman the $3.00 


4. 
With new C.A.R. effective july 1. 
ab containing Private Pilet and Pilot a 


Examinations, New aa- 
Choice 


NEW 











fie th leat Cue, 
in NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition) includes me- 
teorulogy. Price $5.00. 


then tiple 
tions fully fllustrated. w with necessary diagrams. Used 1 
Douglas, Northrup, Byan and outstanding schools. Why (ail 
Only $3.00 for both examinations, and CAR. 
‘ NEW CIVIL . RESYLATIONS (by Zweng) contains the New 
oe : (July 1, 1945) typical “Mul! Examinations’’ act found 
MANUAL UF THE £-68 COMPUTER (New) ) by Allan & ip any text Only $1. 
wn ay Sasa Soe tor 3.00" ry air and 
’ NEW DALTON NAVIGATION ScomPuTER (Type E&-6B), **Genera utics Course’ with Flight Instruction 
by aoe Bah se Pilot 4°" (Approved Veterans.) 


Encyclop: 

tline with thousands of pertinent aviation words, 

and terms defined and explained; the keenest 

working tool in your aviation library... a = 
authority for the airman, in 

ecutive and aviation student. Goluxe Binding. 











Pan-American 


DEPT. F-2, 12021 VENTURA 
BOULEVARD 





NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
CALIFORNIA 


Price only $6.00 postpaid or C. 


Seruice 
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Each new Seabee that flies 
away from Republic's factory 
at Farmingdale, N. Y., has 
Shell Aviation Fuel in its 
tanks .. . AeroShell Lubricat- 
ing Oil in its engine . . . and 
AeroShell Greases iubricating 
its control elements and land- 


~ 


Getting a Seabee off to a good start 

is as important to Republic as it is to the 
plane’s new owner. This is confirmed by 
the use of top-quality Shell aviation prod- 
ucts for all factory servicing. 

But Shell is no stranger to this unique all- 
metal amphibian, even as it rolls onto the 
runway for its first flight test. Shell lubri- 
cants, metal-working oils, fuels and hy- 
draulic fluids play an important part in 
the production of airplanes at Republic! 

Whether you fly a Seabee or any other 
personal plane, it deserves the best in 
aviation fuels and lubricants .. . it 


WwW i T M deserves to fly with Shell. 
@ee@0@ 


j FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
Ea ® AeroShell Lubricating Oils and Greases 
® Shell Hydraulic Fluids 
® Shell Aviation Fuels 4 
z : 
. - hi 
a ; 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 





